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FOREWORD X* 


THIS book is a response to a need. For several years the 
author has conducted for college students a general course in the 
study of religion, with considerable emphasis on its contemporary 
problems and values. At the beginning of the course the students were 
asked to hand in questions on religion and morals which seemed to 
them to be real and important for living in our time. The classes 
have included Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and skeptics. Several 
hundreds of these questions accumulated. Certain questions were 
asked again and again. Others came in less often, and still others 
infrequently. Those questions helped to determine the choice of most 
topics in the book, and the needs of the questers largely determined 
the method of treating the several subjects. 

The book is an introduction to religion in its meanings for today. 
Several great influences have been changing modern life, and they 
are significant for religion. The machine age with its marvelous in¬ 
ventions has transformed our world and our behavior pattern. The 
newer scientific knowledge in physics, biology, psychology, and the 
social sciences has changed the prevailing thought-world. And the 
conclusions of more than a century of scientific Bible study must be 
recognized. Here these influences are purposely taken into account. 
The entire treatment is meant to be informative and expository, 
realistic, impartial, and more positive than negative. One aim of the 
book is to stimulate thinking: it provides ample information for the 
start, and indicates several of the fruitful directions. And special 
effort has been made to have the style nontechnical and readable. 

The general position accepted is that of theism in the sense defined 
by Gerald Birney Smith: "Theism is an interpretation of the universe 
in terms of a philosophy which makes it possible for man to believe 
in a cosmic support of his ideals and values." 

The division into parts is significant but relative. References to 
other books, in the book lists and exercises at the end of this book, 
were made numerous in the belief that some of them would be 
available to every individual reader and class. These aids can sub¬ 
stantially extend the usefulness of this study. Teachers who use the 
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book, of course, will do so independently. Some may wish to omit 
some topics, and others will add other topics, by lectures and assigned 
readings. In practice it has been found advantageous to have the 
class study Chapter XIV before studying Chapters VI-VIII, because 
of the interrelated bearings of their contents. 

Numerous colleges and individuals have found the book useful. 
In this revised edition, the viewpoint and general plan are unchanged; 
but several improvements have been made. A chapter on "Religion 
of the Jews” has been added. One chapter has been placed more 
usefully. Considerable repetition has been eliminated. Sections have 
been added on several topics, such as miracles, humanism, etc. The 
book lists and numerous data have been brought up to date. The 
entire contents have been revised, and many minor items have been 
improved. 

My first indebtedness is to Ruth Black Houf, whose inspiration 
and pa tience have been unfailing. I acknowledge the obligation with 
gratitude and affection. 

Our thanks are due to various authors and publishers who have 
granted permission to quote from their publications. Acknowledg¬ 
ments are made throughout the book. Parts of the first two chapters 
were previously published in The Crozer Quarterly. For many valuable 
suggestions, our thanks are due to Professors W. S. Gamertsfelder 
of Ohio University, H. H. Titus of Denison University, C. M. Bond 
of Bucknell University, and A. C. Wickenden of Miami University. 
For suggestions for the revised edition, our special thanks are 
extended to Dr. C. S. Braden of Northwestern University; and to 
Dr. M. Willard Lampe, and Rabbi Lee J. Levinger, Ph.D. It is not 
to be supposed that these men agree with all the statements in the 
book. The final responsibility must rest with the author alone. 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


H. T. Houf 
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CHAPTER I ** 


What Religion Is 


< TWO affirmations are frequently made regarding reli¬ 
gion by its friends. One is that it is as old as man in the universe, and 
the other is that it is universal. These statements should be understood 
for what they are worth. 

Religion is undoubtedly very old. Many scientists are now saying 
that man has been in the world a million years or more. Even if the 
length of human existence were much less than this, the span of 
known history would be a very small part of the time. Perhaps the 
oldest date that historians are willing to set with any claim at all to 
accuracy is 4241 B.C., the traditional date for the beginning of the 
Egyptian calendar. Of course, many things about human life and 
society are known as having been thus and so before that date, but no 
actual date can be definitely assigned. If one were to add the 1,900 
years of the Christian era to the above number, it would total less than 
6,200 years of really datable history. But as far as such history goes, 
man has been distinctively religious. Beyond the historical period, 
however, there lies the neolithic or "new stone" age of prehistoric 
man. And beyond that lies the paleolithic or "old stone” age. There 
are evidences which show that during the "new stone” age men were 
religious. And back into the "old stone” age as far as the Mousterian 
period, men in various places buried their dead with offerings, which 
shows that some phases of religion were present then. Furthermore, 
prehistoric man drew artistic likenesses of animals and other objects 
important to him, on the walls of his caves. These pictures are now 
believed by some anthropologists to have had religious significance. 
This means that religion, at least some features of it, has been a part 
of human life for many thousands of years back beyond recorded 
history, which proves religion a very ancient factor in human living. 
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It is also very widespread. Not that religion in its fullest forms has 
always been; the higher or ethical forms are comparatively late and 
have developed in the most advanced countries. But some features of 
religion have been found among all peoples, even the most backward. 
In the remotest, most isolated corners of the earth the tribes have 
practices or beliefs, or both, which would be so classified. To say that 
all known peoples, tribes, and groups have had religion in some form 
is not to assert that every individual person has had or does have. 
Investigators claim to have studied individuals who were non-religious. 
But the claim of universality seems to hold regarding all groups thus 
far found and studied. This means that religion would seem to be one 
of the most basic of human interests and a lasting part of man’s life 
and culture. 


Some Definitions of Religion 

There is no one definition of religion which is generally accepted 
and authoritative. Most persons know pretty well what is meant when 
we speak of religion, but it is difficult to define satisfactorily. However, 
this fact should not count for too much because most things of supreme 
value are equally difficult of definition, yet men freely discuss them 
and use them for their purposes. Many definitions of religion have 
been offered. The word itself is used in several senses and tends to be 
confusing. 

Often it has been defined in such ways as to emphasize what the 
writer believed to be the dominant characteristic of the experience. 
Some have thought religion to be predominantly intellectual, a matter 
of belief; others have considered the feelings, the emotional factor up¬ 
permost; while still others have emphasized the volitional side, finding 
religion’s most indicative expressions in cult and ritual. More recently 
investigators have undertaken to assess the religious history of man¬ 
kind and the religious experiences of individuals from the viewpoints 
of the historian or the psychologist or the sociologist. And in such 
cases each approaches the phenomena of religion from a special angle 
and applies special criteria. This means that in recent efforts at 
definition one benefits by knowing from which viewpoint the definition 
has been framed. We shall examine several definitions developed at 
different times and from various angles, and they will help us to get 
at the real heart of religion’s meaning. 

One which emphasized the feeling or emotional side and has been 
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largely influential since its formulation, was given by Friedrich 
Schleiermacher: "The essence of religion consists in the feeling of an 
absolute dependence" upon the universe, or upon God. 1 Close akin 
to this is the definition by Allan Menzies: "Religion is the worship 
of higher powers from a sense of need." 2 

The definition formulated by William James emphasizes another 
feature: "In the broadest and most general terms possible one might 
say that religious life consists of the belief that there is an unseen 
order and that our supreme good lies in harmoniously adjusting our¬ 
selves thereto. This belief and this adjustment are the religious attitude 
in the soul." 3 

The scholar who approaches the study of religion mainly from the 
historical viewpoint, asking above all just what religion has most often 
been, gets a slightly different definition: "Religion is squaring human 
life with superhuman life. . . . What is common to all religions is 
belief in a superhuman power and an adjustment of human activities 
to the requirements of that power, such adjustment as may enable the 
individual believer to exist more happily" (E. W. Hopkins) . 4 

Until die beginning of this century it was customary to define 
religion in the light of its history, trying to ascertain what it has been 
in many places and at various levels of culture, and then describing 
its most common features as the essentials of religion. This made the 
task of definition almost purely an historical one. During die past 
generation there has come into prominence the newer science of 
psychology. It is being now applied to the study of religion. And in 
the light of psychology the psychic and functional features are being 
emphasized. So that we are apparently in the process of passing over 
from a characteristically historical view of religion to the psychological 
view. Unfortunately, psychologists are not agreed among themselves 
in some ways and their science is not yet stable. But some of their 
investigators have studied religion systematically and afford real light. 
We have already given a definition by William James, who was a 
pioneer in this kind of study. Two other examples are quoted: 
"Religion is a felt practical relationship with what is believed in as a 
superhuman being or beings.... Our definition of religion will include 

1 Discourses on Religion, ch. ii. 

2 History of Religion , rev. ed., p. ii. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

3 Varieties of Religious Experience , p. 53. Longmans, Green and Co. 

4 History of Religions , p. 2. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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in association, a mode of behavior, a system of intellectual beliefs, 
and a system of feelings” (R. H. Thouless). 5 

"The viewpoint that dominates the current approach to the under¬ 
standing of religion is voluntaristic. From this point of view, religion 
is one of the aspects of man’s adjustment to his total environment. 
It is the highest expression of the will to live—to have life and to 
have it abundantly. The basic aspect of this adjustment process is the 
outreach of persons and groups toward the worthful ends by which 
men live. It is the highest aspect of the struggle for life. Religion thus 
becomes an attitude toward the environing reality which involves a 
sense of dependence upon it; an attempt to derive help from it through 
the establishment of personal relations with it; and the utilization of 
social experience, culture, organization, and customs in the attempt to 
lay hold upon these resources. It assumes an attitude of profound 
seriousness toward this reality as a Determiner of Destiny. In its 
higher and more adventurous forms this drive toward more abundant 
living assumes the aspect of a radical experimentation with the unreal¬ 
ized possibilities of life” (W. C. Bower).° 

It will be helpful to consider along with these psychological defini¬ 
tions, one from a sociologist: "Religion is a culture pattern based on 
relations with the Supernatural, or the Extraordinary, as conceived 
by the particular people involved. In its purer form it involves (a) the 
emotion of reverence, (b) the belief in mysterious powers usually 
personified and not controllable by ordinary means, and (c) non- 
coercive behavior bringing man into relations with these powers, often 
with the aid of culture objects” (C. Kirkpatrick). 7 Examination of 
this definition will show it to be closer to that of the historians than 
to that of the psychologists. 

The Factors in Religion 

An analysis of these definitions, taken along with knowledge of 
the varied phenomena of religions, both primitive and higher, will 
show that religion practically always involves a few basal factors. 
These appear in varying degree, so that religion appears predominantly 

6 Introduction to the Psychology of Religion , p. 4- Cambridge University Press. 

0 Character Through Creative Experience , p. 228 (1930)- Reprinted by permission of 
the University of Chicago Press. 

7 Reprinted by permission from Religion in Human Affairs , p. 19, published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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emotional, or intellectual, or active and cultic, depending on location 
and cultural level. Actually all these elements belong to religion and 
probably at no time is any one of them wholly absent. Religion has 
grown up in human life and culture because of deep needs there of 
which man became conscious and which required more than human aid. 

We shall not offer a new definition of religion, but suggest instead 
that it may be easier and just as helpful to keep in mind three factors 
that practically always appear in an analysis of religion. These are 
(a) belief in a superhuman power (or powers) which may or may not 
be personified, (b) desire for certain values, material and spiritual, 
and (c) characteristic adjustments to the superhuman power for the 
purpose of securing these values. These factors clearly appear in all 
the higher religions, they are present in the primitive religions, and 
they are discernible in altered form in the definitions of religion by 
contemporary psychologists. The reader may want to reread the defini¬ 
tions given above to ascertain whether these three factors appear in 
each of them and with what varying shades of emphasis. 

Three definitions may now be given which seem to state the most 
distinctive things about religion. Each one emphasizes a feature that 
is important and moves our understanding one step beyond the other. 
Taken together they seem to contain what is essential in religion. 
Religion is defined in its very simplest terms in the words of E. S. 
Waterhouse: "In the most general sense, religion is belief in a more- 
than-human order, and an attempt to establish harmonious relation 
with it.” 8 

Beyond this fundamental feature of religion there is character¬ 
istically the element of emotion. This feature is emphasized by George 
Galloway, who defines religion as "man’s faith in a power beyond 
himself whereby he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability 
of life, and which he expresses in acts of worship and service .” 9 In the 
light of its history, of what religion has most often been, perhaps this 
is as good a single definition as one is likely to find. Significant efforts 
to magnify other aspects of religion’s origin and nature have been 
made, and will be made more frequently in the future, but in the past 
this is what religion characteristically was. 

The idea of value has come more recently into the definition of 
religion and is a permanent element in it. A good definition of religion 

8 The Philosophy of Religious Experience, p. 16. Epworth Press. 

9 The Philosophy of Religion, p. 184, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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in terms of value is given by W. K. Wright: "A religion is the attempt 
of a group to secure the conservation and enhancement of some of its 
socially approved values, through the invocation of a superhuman 
agency that is not purely mechanical, but in some sense is spiritual.” 10 
Religion thus includes belief in a more-than-human order that is 
important to man and such adjustments to it as give promise of bring¬ 
ing man emotional stability and other values much desired. 

The Psychic Roots of Religion 

From our study thus far we are aware that religion when it is the 
historically typical thing holds to the reality of values that are more 
than natural or ordinary and to the objective existence of a super¬ 
human Being or order, through proper relations with which these 
values may be attained. This objective reference in religion is char¬ 
acteristic. Among primitive peoples it took the form of a feeling of 
the holy, a valuation of something as sacred, and treated such objects 
or experiences as manifestations of the "supernatural.” It is not easy to 
discover why primitive men came to draw this distinction and to set 
apart various objects as sacred, but there is no doubt about their 
having done so. On the positive side they attributed mana or super¬ 
human and mysterious power to such objects, and established taboos to 
prevent their doing harm to persons and to prevent contamination of 
the sacred objects themselves. Basically this distinction was forced 
upon them, no doubt, by the inexplicable occurrences to which they 
were subjected, which experiences were undeniable but also not 
capable of analysis by them. R. R. Marett in discussing primitive reli¬ 
gion describes the sacred as being (i) forbidden, (2) mysterious, (3) 
secret, (4) potent, (5) animate, and (6) ancient. He says: “We may 
define the religious object as the sacred, and the corresponding reli¬ 
gious attitude as consisting in such manifestations of feeling, thought, 
and action in regard to the sacred as is held to conduce to the welfare 
of the community or to that of individuals considered as members 
of the community.” 11 So that in the early beginnings of religion it 

10 T. V. Smith and W. K. Wright, eds., Essays in Philosophy , p. 70. Open Court 
Publishing Company; cp. W. K. Wright, Students Philosophy of Religion , ch. v. The 
Macmillan Company. For a more general and inclusive definition of religion, compare 
Vergilius Ferm, First Chapters in Religious Philosophy. For an assemblage of more 
than forty definitions see J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, Appendix. 

11 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., article “Religion: Primitive Religion/' 
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was largely a sense of the holy, a feeling that certain things were 
mysterious and sacred, powerful, and exceedingly significant for 
human welfare, requiring to be very carefully and scrupulously 
regarded and dealt with. This feeling of the sacred grew up out of 
factors external to the individual, but it registered powerfully in the 
mind and emotions and exerted tremendous influence over life. 

This very ancient and widespread prevalence of the feeling of the 
holy and the sacred which marked off the religious in the minds of 
men, easily lent itself to support of the idea that man as man has an 
innate or God-given primordial sense or instinct for religion. Indeed, 
religion has been so much a part of man’s culture that it seemed easy 
to say that just naturally, and almost inevitably, "man is a religious 
animal.” It has seemed to many that man must have a separate sense 
for things religious. And that has been widely held until this day. But 
modern studies in human nature, especially its native equipment, its 
original endowment, have shown this not to be true. We cannot 
properly say man has an "instinct” for religion. That word is becoming 
taboo in scientific discussion because to the popular mind it suggests too 
much and really tells too little. It implies a sort of prenatal determinism 
which does not actually prevail. But even in the meaning of terms 
invented to supplant "instinct,” scientists can discover no specific 
inborn tendency which directly leads to religious behavior. So it is not 
correct to talk of a religious instinct. 

However, there are elements in the psychic equipment of man which 
make it easy to be religious. That is not to say all men must be religious 
or inevitably will. But it is easy for human beings to become so. 
Whether they shall, and in what special ways, seems to depend on the 
forms of religion prevailing in the groups in which they are reared 
and on the sort of training they themselves are given in it. But we 
must survey those natural tendencies which do make it easy to become 
religious. These tendencies are a foundational part of human nature 
and form a ready base for the development of religion in the individual. 

(i) The most elemental of these are fear, awe , and reverence. 
Fear has its roots deep-seated in the infant. The determination as to 
what various stimuli shall call it out is largely left to experience. But 
very early the fear impulse manifests itself in the presence of some 
stimuli. This emotion with its complementary impulse abides through¬ 
out life. Indeed, it is well ’tis so, for at all stages in life it is a self¬ 
preservative device. The living organism could not survive without the 
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ministry of fear. In mature life its role is less, but it still persists. 
This primordial fear is an element in awe which is perhaps the earliest 
emotion having true religious significance. It has been held to be com¬ 
pounded of fear, wonder, and submissiveness or self-negation. In fear 
as such there may be nothing leading to religious attitude or behavior, 
but in awe religion seems to begin. For one thing the mysterious and 
temporarily inexplicable is present. There is a feeling of power and 
worth involved which transcends human control. And this awesome 
feeling readily becomes a root of religion. This rather easily passes 
over into reverence, and reverence is by many believed to be the very 
hallmark of religion. William McDougall says: "Suppose that the 
power that excites awe is also one that we have reason to regard as 
beneficent, one that, while capable of annihilating us in a moment, yet 
works for our good, sustains and protects us, one that evokes our grati¬ 
tude. Awe then becomes compounded with gratitude and we experience 
the highly compound emotion of reverence. Reverence is the religious 
emotion par excellence ; few merely human powers are capable of 
exciting reverence, this blend of wonder, fear, gratitude, and negative 
self-feeling.” 12 

During the stages of religion’s manifold development fear has been 
so basal and constant a factor that some have concluded religion is 
more a matter of fear than anything else. It is true that fear has been 
and still is one factor in the religion of most persons, unless it be out¬ 
grown by a relatively small number of the highly trained who have 
been able to transcend it. But it very early passes over from sheer dread 
and fright, which we have said has as such no religious meaning, into 
more complex reactions and states of emotion. It thus remains, but 
becomes transformed, and by that much becomes essentially something 
else. Awe and reverence seem to be abiding factors in human experi¬ 
ence, although the objects or occurrences that call them out may change 
with growing individual experience and with cultural evolution. Per¬ 
haps they are inextricably basal to religion. 

(2) Another deep tendency which contributes to religion largely 
is love in its several varieties. Deep as life itself in human beings is 
the sex impulse, and necessary for the preservation of the species. 
This has been from time immemorial one of the most urgent and at the 
same time most mysterious of all human interests. Its most natural 
course led to the birth of children, and birth has been always one of 

12 Introduction to Social Psychology , 13th ed., p. 136. John W. Luce & Co. 
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the crises with man. As religion naturally associates itself with the 
mysterious and crucial in life, birth, and back of it sex, very early 
came to be thought of as having sacred meanings and so to be reli¬ 
gious matters. Not only was this true among primitives, but it remains 
so in some advanced religions as well. Indeed, there seems to be a 
deep underlying psychic connection between sex and some of the most 
elemental things in religious experience. It is not needful here to re¬ 
view this connection, but the reader may wish to follow it further. 13 
It is well to know that investigators have found these underlying kin¬ 
ships, but it is equally important to remember that such deep connec¬ 
tions are only one of the several things underlying religion as we know 
it. But this has taken thought for sex love only. 

Perhaps the most elemental of all forms of love is what is some¬ 
times called tender emotion. It is largely below the level of conscious 
experience. It arises almost spontaneously out of the psychic life of 
many persons. It is thus much like sympathy. It is a deep and disinter¬ 
ested form of fellow feeling. It is well illustrated in the fundamental 
attitude of what is called a "motherly” woman toward children. It is 
all compact of calm solicitude, kindliness, well-wishing, earnest ap¬ 
preciation, and other like elements, but is undergirded with a deep 
reverence toward life, especially as embodied in living beings, par¬ 
ticularly persons. Philosophically, it might almost be called an un¬ 
learned reverence for personality. This feeling leads very easily into 
religion. 

But that more conscious and deliberately assumed attitude (and emo¬ 
tion) sometimes called generic love also has religious bearing. It is 
essentially the willing and rather consistent assumption of the attitude 
of good will toward mankind as such and toward individuals in par¬ 
ticular. It may be active, characteristically is, but is also the deepest 
attitude which undergirds and enfolds all of life. This emotion in its 
typical expression has become a large element in modern thought and 
in lesser way has been adopted into civilized practice. It has been con¬ 
sidered so essential to life and to religion that some of the world’s 
greatest religions make it the very heart of religion and duty. This is 
especially true of the Christian religion, whose founder said that love 
to God and men constituted "all of the Law and the prophets.” Usu¬ 
ally such insistence that love is the very heart of religion further 

13 R. H. Thouless, Introduction to the Psychology of Religion , ch. x. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 
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teaches that love to God is best expressed in love to men. Thus man’s 
normal and ready impulse toward tender emotion and love lies most 
significantly beneath much of religion. 

(3) Another basic tendency with its various natural forms of ex¬ 
pression also easily aids toward becoming religious. It is that usually 
called gregariousness. For long and by many it has been called an 
instinct, and the fact has been emphasized that among many animals 
below the human level the herd impulse has been very strong, ap¬ 
parently universal in many species. This has also seemed to apply to 
man, albeit not so rigidly as with animals. But the variation toward 
more freedom and exceptions in man has been accredited to easing of 
the pressures of external environment and the lightening pressure of 
the quests for food and safety. More recently, however, study has been 
pushed concerning this marked trait in humans, and other features of 
the situation taken account of which seem to weaken the idea of the 
trait being inborn. The fact that every person from the very inception 
of its life lives in intimate association with others and knows only 
group life from its first awakening moments seems to offer an alterna¬ 
tive ground for this group impulse which is so very strong. This has 
led some psychologists, F. H. Allport, for example, to deny that 
gregariousness, this apparently incurable sociability in man, is in¬ 
nate. 14 Undeniable it is that among men gregariousness is well-nigh 
universal and certainly does easily lead toward religion. Most contem¬ 
porary religion is man’s serious effort to get into right relations with 
his God and his fellow men and to stay thus. And religion is so much 
a social and group affair that some scholars have apparently found its 
whole explanation in the outcroppings of group life. Such is the bur¬ 
den of the writings, for example of Emile Durkheim, 15 and of E. S. 
Ames. 18 And common observation will convince any thoughtful person 
that organized religion in our time is largely a gregarious affair, so 
much so that some, thinking to criticize the churches as religious 
groups, have said they tended to become just social clubs. This is per¬ 
haps both true and not true, and as will be seen in another connection, 
this would be no small service to humanity even if the claim were true. 

(4) A tendency more surely innate is that toward manipulation. 

14 Social Psychology, ch. iii. Houghton Mifflin Company. See W. F. Ogburn & M. F. 
Nimkoff, Sociology, (Houghton Mifflin Company), pp. 245 f. for discussion of socia¬ 
bility as a learned response. 

15 Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. The Macmillan Company. 

1G The Psychology of Religious Experience. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Every observer may recall how the little child gets acquainted with 
things by handling them, seeing them, tasting them, by "feeling” 
them into its knowledge. This is the earliest expression of curiosity. 
And curiosity is one of the abiding roots of religion in human nature. 
In primitive life the striking and unusual were objects of interest al¬ 
ways, frequently of dread. They made demands toward adjustment 
by the individual and even at times by the group, and presented occa¬ 
sions for observation and problem-solving. They stimulated thinking 
in its most generic form. Life was sufficiently varied to keep some 
kinds of the unknown always at hand. As culture developed, demands 
upon curiosity changed but did not disappear. And today there are 
investigators delving into every nook and cranny of the physical and 
spiritual worlds in pursuit of knowledge, some for its utilitarian pos¬ 
sibilities, but many for the pure love of learning. All along the line 
of this evolution curiosity has been unable to fully satisfy itself by get¬ 
ting all needed data and classifying them completely under old heads. 
This led to philosophizing, crude and primitive at first and with vary¬ 
ing degrees of refinement and impartiality until now. At many turns 
of the road commonplace or rule-of-thumb explanations were not 
forthcoming, and the outcome of curiosity led into religious explana¬ 
tions. This was the origin of many myths and legends, and has given 
birth to theories which hold prominent place in reflective thought in 
the modern world. 

At first thought this would seem to suggest that as man reduces his 
problems to fair solutions, religion will disappear. But two facts need 
to be kept in mind. Problems do not disappear; some are solved and 
others take their place. Man is by no means in danger of reaching the 
limits of his explorable world. The other fact is that while religion 
implies an outlook, a world view and life view, a philosophy on which 
it may build, it is not predominantly an intellectual function in human 
existence, but rather an emotional and adjustment function. As A. E. 
Haydon says, "Religion is ever and everywhere deeper than think¬ 
ing.” This means that religion, when it binds itself almost inextricably 
with some particular world view, does so needlessly and by so much 
makes its own path more difficult. The changing of philosophies will 
always be disturbing to religion, but will not eliminate the need for it 
by human beings. Its greatest service is not in answering man's intel¬ 
lectual questionings as such, but in doing for him what intellect never 
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quite gets done. But curiosity has always led rather easily into reli¬ 
gious thought and religious experience. 

(5) Two other strong tendencies require to be mentioned. They 
are opposites, but belong together. They are submissiveness and as¬ 
sertiveness . Perhaps the latter is as fundamental a tendency as mankind 
knows. It is directly in line with the will-to-live, than which nothing is 
deeper in man. Fear, rage, and love have been said to be the primary 
things in human nature. A little thought will show that they connect 
themselves easily with the impulse to assertiveness. Rage is the typical 
reaction of the self when balked. Fear is the deepest of self-preserva¬ 
tive emotions. And love seeks fulfillment of the self in its richest 
ways. The two most plausible ways to express the self and to win 
through these varied experiences is either to assert the self vigorously 
and so make a way toward satisfaction, or, failing that, to submit 
meekly and resignedly and so to make on the situation the claims of 
weakness and need. This sort of behavior is observable among some 
animals under right conditions. It is observable often in children. The 
child may proceed with vigor to take what it wishes. If the manner 
or native strength carries it through to the goal, all is well. If others 
interfere and it is balked it resorts to rage. Or it may almost uncon¬ 
sciously divine that such procedure will not be effective, so it requests 
or pleads for what it wants. 

In older persons the same impulses and procedures work. In the 
presence of the superlative of power or beauty or goodness or achieve¬ 
ment, lesser and average persons are normally submissive. They can¬ 
not compete; to assert themselves would be unavailing. Deep in them 
seems to lie the impulse to submit themselves in appreciation, in devo¬ 
tion, and so in participation. And in so doing they find a fulfillment 
not otherwise available to them. This submissive tendency underlying 
life tends in many also to bring with it genuine satisfaction, content¬ 
ment. In allying themselves with worthy and outstanding leaders or 
with great causes they find high fulfillment. This lends itself to the 
attitudes and practices of religion. All higher religion stakes its exist¬ 
ence on the reality of a more-than-human order or Being or Power, 
and the submitting of self to this power or to its representatives on 
earth brings deep satisfaction in many lives. Religion attaches natur¬ 
ally onto this inborn tendency in man. 

The assertive impulse equally does so. Every observer knows in how 
many ways childhood seeks its way through assertion. Those who view 
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with open eyes the everyday life of man see it everywhere. The im¬ 
pulse to construct, to own, to dominate, to do things, to be prominent, 
to lead—all are forms of it. In religion it has found wide opportun¬ 
ities. In early religious life it even went so far as to cause the disap¬ 
pointed devotee roundly to belabor his fetish or idol when it failed to 
deliver values satisfactorily. In all the wide world of magic it ran 
rampant. All founders of religions have been reformers who defied 
the conventional and accepted, and set out "with fire and sword” or 
“with sweetness and light” to set the world aright. And each under¬ 
took to revamp humankind, in some or larger part, according to pat¬ 
terns which he himself espoused supremely. That there was no fulfill¬ 
ment of the assertive impulse in these Herculean endeavors would be 
a thesis hard to maintain. In all organized religions much room for 
self-assertion offers. We have seen the evangelist, "like a prophet of 
old, scathingly denounce the multitude for their many and presum¬ 
ably unmitigated sins. Clearly it was done "for their sakes.” But no 
deep insight would be required to see in this vehement denunciation 
something of that self-assertive impulse which has made more than 
one forceful man "wish he was God” for just a little while. We should 
not too easily suppose that all religious leadership is tainted by this 
easy assertiveness, but to see that some of it could be is not burden¬ 
some on the alert observer. In varied ways assertiveness is in human 
nature an easy stock on which religion may be grown. 

Social and Cosmic Factors Also 

Emphasis has been placed on several features of human nature 
which make it easy for most men to be religious. About all men lies 
the great natural world with changeableness, mystery, and dominance. 
The fact that its performances, even with the best knowledge that 
modern man has, are so often unpredictable and so largely uncontrol¬ 
lable, engenders in men responses that point in the direction of reli¬ 
gion. And then, in man himself there are the tendencies and impulses 
we have described as the psychic roots of religion. Man in the em¬ 
bracing natural environment most often finds it easy to react in ways 
that are akin to religion. 

But along with the psychical tendencies should also be named the 
social factors which make for religion. Two of the psychical tenden¬ 
cies are also social. The impulse to love in its several forms and the 
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gregarious tendency are both essentially social in nature. At bottom 
religion is, like the family, industry, art, and other major interests, 
a social product. It registers deeply in individuals, but it serves im¬ 
portant group needs. It expresses group attitudes and is organized as 
a group enterprise. Religion always concerns itself with values that are 
sufficiently social to command group approval. Its earliest expres¬ 
sions were in the simple or more elaborate ceremonials adopted by 
prehistoric and primitive men. These ceremonials grew out of com¬ 
munal needs and expressed group emotions or attitudes, calling for 
help from the more-than-human powers on which all believed them¬ 
selves to depend. The elders and sages in the groups concerned them¬ 
selves with preserving the lore and maintaining the ritual proper to the 
conserving of right relations with the supernatural and the conse¬ 
quent conserving of group values. The elaboration and refinement of 
cult practices and of accompanying theologies has gone continuously 
on. In the higher religions the ideology is largely based on social ar¬ 
rangements. The relation between gods and men is pictured as com¬ 
parable to that between parents and children, or to that between the 
rulers and the ruled in civil society. Religion thus is a matter which 
involves all members of the group. Practically it is a social enterprise. 
Some of its deepest roots are social, and social pressures toward it are 
never absent. 

One other influence that impels man to religion also is important. 
It is man’s recognition of the fact that he is always in the presence of 
some Being or Power greater than himself on which he depends for 
life and destiny. At the primitive levels he is most likely to resort to 
animistic interpretations, thinking of all things that behave noticeably 
as being inhabited by spirits, whose benevolent and malevolent atti¬ 
tudes are much like those of the persons he knows and deals with. 
With more cultivation man is likely to think of fewer powers about 
him and to consider their ways as more rational and orderly. Yet he 
continues to think of the powers or Power as personal. In a scientific 
or philosophic age he may think of this all-embracing Other as a 
natural but living order or system, or even as a moral order. Or if he 
be of the order of seers and mystics he may "sense” the presence of 
this more-than-human Power and may find it to respond in ways which 
convince him indubitably that it is an Other or the God of whom the 
religions speak. In whatever way experienced and in whatever way con¬ 
ceived, there is widespread testimony for the reality and presence of 
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this cosmic Power within whose domain man lives and moves and has 
his being. The conviction of this Power and its presence is a lasting 
root of religion in men. 

The forces that keep religion alive and functioning are of two sorts 
at least—those circumstances in the environing situation which press 
upon human living and drive men to seek the satisfactions available 
through religion, and the deep needs within the living organism itself 
that crave those satisfactions. It would seem plain enough that man 
will not soon outgrow such deep traits or tendencies as those we have 
been discussing. And unless the environment becomes much more 
favorable to man’s directly meeting his many wants, religion will 
surely continue a part of life and culture. In an absolute sense, this 
may not necessarily be true. But there is no reason in sight for believ¬ 
ing men will not continue to be religious, even though the forms re¬ 
ligion may take will undoubtedly be altered. R. H. Lowie, an anthro¬ 
pologist, says that man, because of his deep and urgent needs, could 
not help being religious 20,000 years ago and that he will be religious 
20,000 years hence. That does seem to be the prospect. 17 

17 Are We Civilized? p. 233. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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W hat Religion Does 


IJ^l_ THE discussion of what religion is, some of the 
things religion does were necessarily touched on. Its nature correctly 
described reveals its functions. In the discussion of the Church later 
some of the chief uses of organized religion will be more explicitly 
considered; for the Church, and the comparable groups in the non- 
Christian religions, are religion organized. Since the preceding chapter 
and a succeeding one do thus consider some aspects of what religion 
does, the subject will be clearly outlined here and discussed less fully 
than might otherwise be needful. To tell what religion does is one 
of the main purposes throughout. Here it will be done more specifi¬ 
cally. 

It is our intention in this chapter to describe the several most im¬ 
portant things which the main-line religions have done for their fol¬ 
lowers and still do for most of them. We have in mind here the his¬ 
toric, organized religions, and chiefly those still living and at work in 
the world. It is not claimed that all of our descriptive statements hold 
for every religion, primitive or other, in the past. Neither do we hold 
that they all apply to every movement today which claims to be reli¬ 
gious. We here describe the several most important things which are 
done for the majority of their followers by most living religions. To 
include adequate characterizations of primitive religions and of the 
lesser present-day movements is apart from our present purpose. 

Man is a living being and so has wants. Those wants are a part 
of life itself. Through them and their satisfaction man lives, and 
in their light and shade of quality and meaning he finds life’s fulfill¬ 
ment. This is perhaps the last reach of judgment between what is good 
and what bad, and this most fundamental quality coloration running 
through all of life keeps it interesting and constitutes its deepmost tone 
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and worth. In the functioning of its own powers and in the techniques 
it develops, life pursues fulfillment of its will-to-live. This is the 
biological starting point for consideration of the function of religion. 
It is one of man’s major ways of fulfilling himself, of extracting from 
nature, society, and the universe at large those satisfactions which life 
as such requires. Here, of course, life is construed to mean much more 
than vegetation, the maintaining of the bodily organism in breath and 
health. In all this man is the "ultimate consumer.” The final choices 
have to be left with him, and past experience indicates he will not be 
content to live by bread alone. 

Assures Man of Superhuman Help 

Religion gives man assurance of superhuman help. It brings the 
comfort of cosmic support. The history of religion plainly shows 
this to be true. Slight observation of popular religion shows this 
feature to be central. In one’s own experience if religion has been 
a part of it, this deep conviction is at the heart of all. Among the 
primitive peoples the belief in superhuman power, even when imper¬ 
sonal, was the foundation resource of religion. Most of the higher 
religions have personified the universal Power, but in all cases it has 
been thought of as superhuman. Even when its technique of use was 
magical, the power was there none the less. As E. W. Hopkins, a pro¬ 
found student of religion, says: "Magic and Religion both at least 
respect a superhuman power. It is, moreover, a living power.” 

Words, at this point, can lead us into confusion. The older term was 
"supernatural.” If that meant the extraordinary or the not-understood, 
then it was a useful term. We prefer to speak of this objective power 
or system or Being as "superhuman.” This means that the values we 
seek by its aid are those not within the reach of the individual, or of 
the human group, by other means. At different stages in human history 
this extrahuman Power which has been so nearly the Determiner of 
Destiny for man has been thought of in terms of the views of the 
universe then prevalent. This has led to the necessity in recent years of 
rethinking our religion in terms of its meaning in view of present 
science and philosophy. The psychological emphasis so dominant 
now will lead many to tone down the highly personalized views of the 
superhuman of older days. But religion will continue to be to men, 
deeply and helpfully, the adjusting of self and life to this more-than- 
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human Reality that environs us and on which we depend for the ulti¬ 
mate satisfactions. (So D. C. Macintosh, H. N. Wieman, and others.) 
If the whole history of religion means anything, it means this. 

In the fortieth chapter of Isaiah this assurance of superhuman help 
was voiced in words which have become precious to many adherents of 
the Jewish and Christian faiths: 

He giveth power to the faint; 

And to him that hath no might, He increaseth strength. 

Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall; 
But they that wait for the Lord shall renew their strength; 

They shall mount up with wings as eagles; 

They shall run and not be weary; 

They shall walk and not faint. 

Most often this assurance has taken the form of spiritual rein¬ 
forcement within the individual. Man’s reactions to life’s never-ending 
exigencies constantly involve his emotions which arise from his 
nervous and physical responses. Nothing in all existence can be deeper 
than this. Intellection, which is a mechanism or technique of adapta¬ 
tion devised by the highest forms of living beings, comes in to save 
men only near or at reflective levels. The great broad strata of being lie 
below that, and it is here that religion gives satisfaction. It involves 
in varying degree the persistent tendencies we called the psychic roots 
of religion. It puts one on working terms with that which tends to 
inspire awe and reverence. It yields satisfaction to the impulse of love 
in other than its sexual forms. It tends to ease the feeling of aloneness 
felt by many. And it gives fulfillment to an added sort of assertion of 
self, while at the same time rewarding emotionally the willingness to 
devote self to other and supreme ends. Thus religion has most often 
been thought of as spiritual reinforcement within the individual. Per¬ 
haps this is why religion as part of human culture persists, it commends 
itself so intimately to the susceptible experiencer of its values. 

The existence and significance of this assurance in the life of man 
has been eloquently acknowledged by D. H. Parker in these words: 
’'If religion has contributed nothing to man’s power in addition to what 
he can achieve through the technical arts, it has given him something 
of more value in the struggle for existence than any single victories— 
the conviction, tonic for all his endeavors, that in the long run he can¬ 
not fail. In the cold and darkness of his environment man has kindled 
the fires of faith to keep him warm and light up the faces of his com- 
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panions, that he may have courage to carry on. And without this extra 
stimulus provided by religion I am not sure that man would have had 
the mental energy and poise to do the work of civilization /’ 1 

And Helps Man in Life’s Crises 

Religion serves to carry men through their crises, individual and 
other. This grows easily out of what has just been said. Most persons, 
primitive or otherwise, learn fairly readily to make whatever adjust¬ 
ments are necessary to the sustaining of ordinary life. In civilized coun¬ 
tries we facilitate this learning by our systems of education which are 
meant to introduce the young to the needful information and skills 
which life will normally require in that particular culture. But so many 
things are not thus in human control. They are such as we cannot do 
for ourselves individually or in groups. Hence the appeal to religion. 
In earlier society, procreation and birth were mysteries, as were also 
puberty, death, pestilence, famine, and various other experiences. Any 
situation whose factors did not yield to comprehension in terms of the 
familiar or come readily under human control called out religious 
behavior. Modern man has mastered many more of the factors which 
involve him, but even he is compelled to go through his severest test¬ 
ings without all factors in his grasp. And again religion offers aid. 
Witness the appeal to religion when seriously ill or when involved in 
war or when face to face with death. Even if, as some claim, all the 
benefits from such religion are "psychological,” they do serve man’s 
need and probably add not only to length of life itself, but to its 
quality as well. However, those who emphasize the sciences must not 
too easily dogmatize about realities which are not amenable to their 
means of measurement. The significant fact is that religion has helped 
and does help to carry man through the inevitable crises of life. 

The poignancy of life’s crises and the mixed emotions with which 
man turns to God in times of need, are well portrayed in the lines of 
Mrs. Margaret Deland : 2 

By one great heart the universe is stirred; 

By Its strong pulse, stars climb the darkening blue; 

It throbs in each fresh sunset’s changing hue, 

And thrills through the low sweet song of every bird. 

1 Human Values , p. 361. Harper & Brothers. 

2 By permission of the author. 
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By It the plunging blood reds all men’s veins; 

Joy feels that heart against his rapturous own, 

And on It, Sorrow breathes her deepest groan; 

It bounds through gladnesses and deepest pains. 

Passionless beating through all Time and Space, 

Relentless, calm, majestic in Its march, 

Alike, though Nature shake heaven’s endless arch, 

Or man’s heart break because of some dead face! 

’Tis felt in sunshine greening the soft sod, 

In children’s smiling as in mothers’ tears, 

And, for strange comfort, through the arching years, 

Men’s hungry souls have called that great Heart, God! 

Portrays the Problem of Evil 

Religion also offers to man some portrayal of the nature and the 
problem of evil in his universe. Ideas of what is evil, and why, vary 
greatly from people to people and from time to time. But apparently 
all peoples think of some things as evil, not only lightly so, but 
deeply. Their idea of evil is but one of many features of a view of 
life and the world. Perhaps the earliest meaning of evil was anything 
that repeatedly or continuously hindered the fulfillment of major 
human wants. Naturally, as soon as man became conscious of himself 
as a living being making demands on environment and world, he 
approved whatever brought satisfactions and disapproved what did not. 
What, therefore, did not, was evil. As man became reflective, these 
ideas expanded and were refined in ways not now certainly traceable. 
Among the ancient Hindus, who have ever been a philosophical and 
religious people, evil typically was believed to consist in such assertion 
of individual selfhood as failed practically and reflectively to realize 
one’s true oneness with the great Spirit of the universe. Not to compre¬ 
hend and live in this oneness was to miss life’s chief meaning. Closely 
engrafted on this teaching was insistence upon conformity to the 
ancient system of caste with all its details. Among the Taoists of China 
nothing was more evil than ambition, active seeking of the interests of 
self; and virtue lay in calmly following nature and letting the universe 
have its way. Among Zoroastrians evil was essentially 'The lie,” all 
falsehood or deception, and failure to enlist under Ahura-Mazda to 
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overcome all forms of evil in the world. Among Christians, tradition¬ 
ally, evil has been disbelief in Jesus Christ as Saviour and disobedience 
to the will of God as generally understood. More recently the central 
meaning of evil among Christians is coming to be believed to be selfish¬ 
ness and the denial of love, always, of course, as being things not only 
harmful to man, but objectionable to Deity. But among men every¬ 
where is this conviction of evil, and one of the functions of religion is 
to offer some practical explanation of its presence and meaning, and to 
provide a technique for the overcoming of evil. 

In the more advanced religions and in several of the earlier ones 
evil was taken so seriously that salvation involved more than reform or 
self-discipline by the devotees. The existence of evil in one or several 
forms was treated as the most important thing in all the world. How 
to deal with it effectually became the concern of both men and gods. 
Indeed, religions seem to have tended toward this serious view of evil 
and its removal. This gave rise to the religions of redemption, and some 
religions which began with less developed views of evil and salvation 
have tended to take this form later. In Egypt the Osiris cult held to the 
belief that Osiris was wholly bent on gaining for his followers a life of 
blessedness in the spiritual world, and the god was portrayed as having 
gone through great sufferings to make the redemption possible and to 
assure its results. In Mithraism in the Roman world Mithra also was 
pictured as having agonized for man’s relief and salvation. Through 
mystical performances the devotees might become one with their Lord 
and gain happiness in this world and the joyous assurance of eternal 
felicity. In Mahayana Buddhism the discipline originally taught as 
being necessary to the removal of karma and the gaining of the state 
of Nirvana, was largely superseded by devotion to the Buddha whose 
sufferings and insight and devotion opened the way to deliverance from 
reincarnation. Salvation came thus to depend more on hearty devo¬ 
tion to the divine Buddha than on following the Eightfold Path of 
moderation. Thus religion seems to have inclined always to take evil 
seriously and to make its removal a concern not only of earnest men, 
but also of the gods or God. All are familiar with this feature of the 
Christian faith which holds that God’s supreme concern has been 
the removal of sin and its consequences, and that God was incarnated 
in Jesus Christ as the world’s Redeemer. Of that more will be said when 
we are discussing Christianity. 
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Religion, on the positive side, provides a way of salvation. In doing 
this the religions formulate ways out of trouble and into satisfactions 
which men crave. They thus enlarge man’s living and expand his 
mastery by that much. The ways of salvation will vary, of course, with 
the views of evil held. If among primitives life is precarious and tribal 
resources narrowly limited, then must all members of the tribe the 
more carefully regard every possible thing that will protect the interests 
of the group. Always it is shadowed by danger, mystery, possible crisis 
and disaster. Tradition and experience have taught what is holy and 
sacred and must be propitiated. Salvation, then, is chiefly tribal and 
hinges on obedience to taboo, avoidance of hurtful magic, and faithful 
performance of tribal ritual. Among the Hindus through their many 
periods salvation has meant the assiduous cultivation of philosophical, 
mystical oneness with Brahma; scrupulous obedience to traditional 
religious laws, especially caste; or warm devotion to personalized 
deities. Among orthodox Buddhists salvation has come through under¬ 
standing that all misery comes from one’s desires, and the pursuance 
of deliverance through self-discipline according to "the Noble Eight¬ 
fold Path.” Among Muhammadans it consists in submission to Allah, 
the supreme deity, and in participation toward making all men his 
subjects. Most persons know what are the meanings of salvation as 
popularly held among Christians. One of the best services of religion 
is its selection of the central forms of evil and concentrating man’s 
attention on effectual ways of deliverance therefrom. 

A way of salvation in any religion means not only the recognition 
and repudiation of real evils, but also a way of living well. Indeed, the 
only sure way to avoid the evils is to pursue the better way earnestly. 
And that is a way of life. Through the ages the surviving religions have 
moved away from the superstitious and irrational, and have increas¬ 
ingly magnified the content of religion which is moral. Perhaps the 
aspect of religion on which all have been most in agreement has been 
the moral obligations incumbent on all men. And that means, again, 
that a way of salvation is a way of life. From the Mahabharata of 
Hinduism comes this characterization of it: 

Truthfulness, mercy, purification, forgiveness, 

Discrimination between propriety and impropriety, 
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Control over the mind, subjugation of the senses. 

Harmlessness, charity, simplicity, contentment. 

Total refrainment from vile deeds, introspection, 

Inspection of the fruitless actions of men, 

An equitable distribution of eatables and other things, 

Identification of other men with one’s self. 

Remembrance of Him who is the refuge of the illustrious ones, 

Service unto Him, His adoration, 

Offering of salutations unto Him, friendship towards Him, 

And dedication of one’s own self unto Him:— 

These have been asserted to be the greatest of virtues, 

The common property of all human beings. 

The religion that beareth all these features 
Can afford solace unto every soul. 

Integrates the Human Personality 

Considered from the psychological viewpoint, religion’s best gift 
to men is its actual integration of the personality of individuals. Life 
is inevitably very complex. This has become increasingly so with the 
growth of human history. In the modern world the individual is 
caught in the midst of so many diverse forces that the likelihood of 
distraction and ineffectiveness is great. Not only so, but even if he 
adjusts himself to the routine factors and so lives at the average, the 
other stimulations and related failures to adjust tend to engender 
practical or emotional disaffections which render life restless and 
malcontent. Not being practical master of his entire situation, he 
suffers. Most persons do not fully comprehend their total situation with 
its demands and conflicting meanings. Especially in modern life do the 
many vocational misfits cause disintegration of personality. Insight 
and morale do not come without effort or a price. They require not 
only intellect, but emotional set and a mood, even perhaps an underly¬ 
ing philosophy of life. And one of religion’s greatest gifts is its practical 
utility in helping so many to "find themselves,” to "pull themselves 
together,” to see through their life-situations and to gain a mastery 
of themselves. To be sure, the psychological principles underlying the 
possibility of religion’s doing this are general rather than specific. So 
religion is not the only great interest that can do this integrating in 
men. But through the ages it has certainly been the most general and 
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potent. And at present it offers more practical help for the many than 
does any other of the chief interests or even of all put together. This, 
of course, does not overlook the fact that integration among artists in 
the aesthetic field and among scientists in the intellectual fields, may be 
more and more attained by utmost devotion to those selected interests. 

While integration means the bringing of order into one’s life and 
the building of personality and effort about a unified system of com¬ 
pounded interests, it also means the judging of each living interest or 
claim and the setting of all in their best places. This is so necessary 
in modern life that some have defined religion as essentially "the 
revaluation of all values” and have made religion the process by 
which all values are taken up into the self and integrated into an effec¬ 
tive and satisfying unity of life. The important fact is that for vast 
multitudes of persons religion has been the one interest strong enough 
and persistent enough to unify and effectualize their personality. For 
the complete explanation why this has been so one must appeal to 
psychology and also beyond it to metaphysics. 

As Rufus M. Jones says: "Religion, when it comes to ripeness and 
completed development, gathers up all the essential aspects of man’s 
nature, instincts, emotions, intellect, and will. It is an immense 
unifying and integrative power and, like the highest loyalties of life, 
it holds like adamant and carries one forward to goals as though noth¬ 
ing else mattered .” 3 (In the discussion of Prayer later, much that we 
say has to do with the integrative power of religion and adds to what 
is said here.) 

Motivates Individual and Group Life 

As has been said, religion roots deeply in the psychology of the 
individual, in the living needs of man as a living being, and it also 
hinges much upon the circumstances of outward environment, the 
pressure that all external to man puts upon him. This outward refer¬ 
ence constitutes what is called the social side of religion. Religion 
has been so largely a group affair that some students have attributed 
it almost wholly to group origination and continuance. It is true that 
religion has large social use and must be considered from the sociolog¬ 
ical viewpoint. 

3 Pathways to the Reality of God , p. 189* By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. Cp. H. C. Link, The Return to Religion; C. G. Jung, The Integration of 
Personality. 
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The motivation of individual and group life is one of the major 
functions of religion. In recent times it has become increasingly clear 
that religion involves a valuing attitude tov/ard life, its interests and 
activities. From the earliest primitive times until now religion has been 
identified with the choosing of values which are of group importance 
and the rejection of those which are antisocial or too narrowly indi¬ 
vidual. The present emphasis upon knowledge and science needs to be 
balanced with due regard for the forces of motivation, for if any one 
generalization from human experience does hold it is this, that life 
gets its drive mainly from fundamental wants and accompanying 
emotions. Intellection is instrumental rather than primary, and at best 
is directive, not originative. As C. H. Cooley says, “Sentiment is the 
chief motive power of life/' This has been emphasized by C. A. Ell- 
wood, a sociologist: “The problem that life presents is much more 
than a problem of knowledge. It is even more a problem of motives 
and of will-attitudes, of aspirations, desires, and determinations. The 
human world is governed not alone or mainly by thought, but even 
more by emotion. Knowledge alone does not suffice to motivate the 
human will in a socially right direction. We have also to find 
a way of diffusing among men right aspirations and right desires— 
right emotional attitudes—before we can be sure that they will use 
knowledge rightly. Now religion stands for this element of aspiration 
and emotional value in human life. It is in this way intensely concerned 
with social values. At its best, religion is a setting of the affections upon 
the highest personal and social values and ideals which we know— 
that is, upon what we may call divine things. It is the cultivation of 
faith, hope, and love in human life. The religious spirit is consecration 
of individual life to these ends. Science, if it is to benefit man in an 
idealistic social way, is consequently helpless without religion. Reli¬ 
gion needs science to give it knowledge of the best means to reach its 
end, but science needs religion not less to move men effectively to use 
aright the truth which it discovers/’ 4 

And Supports Sound Morals 

Another service close akin to that of motivation rendered to man 
by religion is the giving of its support to sound morals. In popular 

* Christianity and Social Science , p. n. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. Compare with this opinion the discussion by H. E. Barnes, Can Man Be 
Civilized , ch. ii. Brentano’s. 
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thought religion and morals are identified or are so closely inter¬ 
twined that they become indistinguishable. Duties are commonly held 
to be both religious and moral. If really separated they would die. 
Without religion morals would be life’s cold mechanics only; without 
morals religion would lose its most important meaning. As Pope said, 

Religion blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares Morality expires. 

Some important considerations, however, affect the true under¬ 
standing of the relation between religion and morals. Religion gener¬ 
ally involves the several sides of personality. At its roots lie certain 
generic but essential beliefs. The nature of these was touched on in 
the discussion of the nature of religion. When these basic beliefs are 
lacking, religion decays. Even more typically, however, does religion 
involve the emotions. It also has cult practices, ceremony, and ritual. 
And along with these it makes moral demands on conduct. Religion 
is thus a complex experience and involves more than morals alone. 
Equally true also is it that morals grew up out of man’s dealing with 
the natural and social worlds from age to age. Morals have had a 
natural history; and moral obligations are deeply rooted in existing 
situations and get their meanings and compelling power therefrom. 
It is now known that morals have existed on their own account, and 
must continue even if religion were to cease. However, all living 
religions have accepted the highest morals of their times and have made 
them their own, thus giving them divine sanction. In some cases reli¬ 
gions did not do so, but those religions were outgrown and ceased to 
be. When the moral practices have come to be generally approved, then 
religion has given them its superhuman backing. From these facts 
it follows that religion most often has supported morals down 
through the ages. But the ascertainment and acceptance of newer duties 
under the pressure of changing conditions was more a social and 
reflective process than a function of religion. Altering conditions and 
the finding of important new truths have changed the emphasis in 
morals time and again and will continue to do so. But religion adopts 
the newer truths and lends them her loyal support. 

New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of Truth. 

This implies that the moral teachings of religion at any given time 
may not be final or infallible. As conditions change, the rights and 
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duties normally accompanying them also change. Religion stands for 
their enforcement. It warms and invigorates them with its interpreta¬ 
tion of them as parts of the will of God for men. It assumes sponsor¬ 
ship of man’s common insights and wields its influence to make princi¬ 
ples effective in conduct. All religions have done some of this, and the 
living religions especially do. Some students of religion have been 
so impressed with this emphasis that they claim it to have been reli¬ 
gion’s best service to man. 

In addition to the functions of religion that have been described it 
would be fair to mention the fact that the higher religions have often 
backed important moral and social reforms. Confucius, who largely 
standardized the religious philosophy of the Chinese people, inter¬ 
preted religion as having to do with the improvement of civil and 
political life almost above all else. The great Buddha taught his 
followers to forego much of the theoretical and ceremonial in the 
religion of his day, and to practice strenuous self-discipline with the 
purpose of purging their lives and gaining sound insight into the 
things that really counted. His religion condemned and resisted the 
use of intoxicants. Among the motives that originated the religion of 
Muhammad was his intense opposition to infanticide and idolatry. 
Zoroaster taught that one of the foremost duties of the good devotee 
was the practice of good husbandry, and the religion waged endless 
war on all forms of deceit. The Christian religion has aided often by 
the insight of its wisest leaders and sometimes by concerted effort in 
securing the full rights of personality, thus helping toward the modern 
emancipation of women, the freeing of slaves, resistance to various 
forms of exploitation, reduction of the use of alcoholic beverages, 
and opposition to war and its horrors. Thus, the support given to vari¬ 
ous reforms by the several religions when at their best, deserves 
mention among the services rendered by religion. (Some of the things 
said here about the services rendered to man by religion will be 
supplemented and described in more detail in the chapters on the 
Church and on Religion and Social Morality.) 

A summary view of the facts we have been discussing seems to justify 
the inference that ethical religion is necessary to the continuance of 
civilization at high levels. Man will perhaps increasingly look to the 
sciences for the knowledge necessary to the guidance of individual and 
social life and to religion for its most powerful motivation. 


CHAPTER III 




Problems from Our Changing World 


JH POPULAR thought several things conspire to 
give the impression that religion is a privileged interest among men 
and in common life. Its claims have been so imperious and its concern 
has been so markedly with the lasting and eternal interests of man, 
that it has come to stand in everyday thought as a special and more or 
less separate interest. This has given the shadowy but functioning 
impression that religion is something that does not change. All 
things else may change, but this is one thing that abides. Its truth is 
revealed truth and its divine origin assures its unchanging adaptedness 
and authority. These ideas have been so saturated with emotional 
reinforcement that they stand hard and fast in many minds. But this 
separateness and finality of religion is more apparent than real. Its 
relations with human impulses and with environmental factors are 
deep-seated and undeniable. Like all human concerns, religion has a 
history and has social roots that must be taken account of. Its depend¬ 
encies are as real as its services to man. The student of religion must 
become aware of its changes and the causes and ways thereof. Even 
at the price of some stretching of the mind and some resistance to 
prejudice, it is important to learn that religion changes along with 
most of the things in life, and that its truest usefulness may really 
depend upon its ability to change as conditions require. 

Religion has been significant to human lives not because it has 
presented problems, but because of its deep and lasting satisfactions 
offered to man. It is its positive services which have made it so per¬ 
manent a part of life. But like most major human interests it has also 
called out perplexing problems. Some of the questions it raises are 
general and much the same from age to age. But under modern condi¬ 
tions its problems have changed front in several ways, and one should 
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ascertain what are the main problems under present conditions in 
North America, and why these problems are pressing. Of course, much 
of what is said will be equally applicable to all of the modern Western 
World. 

It can hardly be too often recalled that the actual living form reli¬ 
gion assumes at any age and in any life depends on at least two sets 
of conditions: those external factors that press from without, and the 
organic and vital needs that arise within. Outward conditions were 
spoken of by the ancients as "the turn of fortune.” The more recent 
scientific term is "environment” thought of as an ever-changing thing. 
The inner side may be thought to include all the normal impulses and 
drives of life, and along with them such views or beliefs as hinge on 
the current thought-world. In viewing the present problems of reli¬ 
gion both of these sets of conditions must be considered. First to be 
seen are those factors that have practically forced upon contemporary 
man important changes in what has come to be called his "behavior 
pattern.” These influences are inescapable forces or parts of the world 
we live in. They affect our lives substantially and unceasingly. Some 
meanings of this for religion we shall describe presently. 

The Industrial Revolution 

Just about the date of the American Revolution there was starting in 
England what has later proved to be perhaps the most momentous 
single historic movement known to man, the series of inventions and 
applications which has resulted in the Industrial Revolution. It began 
with the invention of several kinds of machines and the utilization 
of new forms of power. It has given to recent man so many and such 
varied tools for the business of living that it has fairly revolutionized 
his whole way of life. This has necessarily greatly altered his ways of 
meeting his most urgent needs and has affected his ways of thinking 
and his requirements of religion. Much more than most persons 
realize, it has altered and accentuated the problems of religion. We 
shall see what some of its main features have been. The reason for our 
survey will appear as we proceed. 

The beginnings of this momentous movement were several machines 
whose invention made it possible for man to supply some of his most 
basic and persistent needs many times more easily than ever before 
in all human history. Previous to this, man was held in the clutch of 
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a stern condition: most of his supplies, raw or manufactured, were 
produced by muscle power, and that meant that with every increase of 
productive capacity there went a corresponding increase in mouths to 
be fed. So the supply of consumable goods was practically always 
accompanied by a corresponding number of consumers to use it. This 
was literally a "hand-to-mouth” regime and it kept mankind from 
accumulating large stores of goods ahead of present need. This regime 
had been in force from the earliest times until about a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Only with the coming of the Industrial Revolution 
was man enabled to create a great social surplus and so make available 
to individuals, when artificial restraints were removed, participation 
in the very much higher and richer standard of living which we today 
enjoy. The earliest of these inventions were power machines for spin¬ 
ning and weaving. These devices, along with the cotton gin, set the 
textile industry on the way to the productivity it now possesses. The 
problem of supplying clothing for man was largely taken from the 
home and met thereafter by large-scale industry. 

New Power and New Machines 

About this same time, Watt devised the steam-engine. It represented 
a new kind of power and that was vastly important. It enabled man to 
get away from entire reliance on muscle and water power, both of 
which had serious limitations. For facilitating the harvesting of farm 
crops, the reaper was devised. That made the providing of foodstuffs 
much easier. And the machines which have later been invented for 
aiding in producing and marketing crops are manifold. These again 
have lightened man’s load immensely and set him free for other things. 
Sewing-machines were invented. This provided deliverance from much 
of the irksomeness and time-consuming of the older needlecraft, and 
in another way set people free. 

At the basis of so much of all modern industry and building and life 
lies the necessity for usable iron and steel. Bessemer devised his process 
of making steel from iron. And this gave the foundation for the most 
dominant feature of our recent industrial development. Then came 
another new form of power, the internal-combustion engine. This 
began the whole development of the gas-engine which today serves so 
many purposes, on farm, in factory, automobile, and airplane. 
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Locomotion and Transportation 

One of man's greatest problems is that of locomotion. The steam¬ 
boat came first. Then the railway locomotive. The electric locomotive 
came a quarter century later. Each of these inventions greatly facilitated 
our ability to get about and to transport farm and manufactured prod¬ 
ucts. But two more recent devices are more impressive still. The auto¬ 
mobile has become man’s favorite tool. And the airplane has demon¬ 
strated its practicality. The full effect of these developments on human 
lives no one can measure. 

A personal experience of the writer may illuminate the rapidity with 
which some of these have come. When I was nearing eighteen years of 
age, like other normal youths I had become interested to go about 
with the young women of the community. One Sunday I wanted to 
take one of them to church in the evening. So at an opportune time 
I asked my father if I might use the horse and buggy. He asked me 
solemnly for what I wanted them, and whom I wished to take—a ques¬ 
tion he might have spared me. He heard my replies and then said he 
supposed I might use the rig. However, as he turned away he said, 
rather under his breath and as though he were just thinking aloud, 
"When I went to see the girls I rode on a mule.” At first his remark 
seemed to me to imply that since he had done it that way, I also should. 
On further reflection, I decided he had been only reminiscing a little. 
In these days my son, who in turn is interested in keeping company 
with young women, uses the automobile. If he had asked me for the 
use of it I might have said that when I began thus going out I went with 
horse and buggy. Recently I knew of a young man in Chicago whose 
sweetheart was attending college in a state several hundred miles away. 
On a certain Saturday the lad took off in his father’s airplane, 
traversed the miles, landed the airplane in a farmer’s field, and spent 
the week end according to his heart’s desire. Early on Monday he 
returned to Chicago. Thus we have it: first the mule, then the horse 
and buggy, now the automobile, and just ahead the airplane. This 
whole development has come upon us within two short generations and 
could easily have been spanned by one long lifetime. 

Improved Communication and Other Inventions 

Equally influential in our lives are the improved means of com¬ 
munication. One need only mention the electric telegraph, the tele- 
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phone, wireless telegraphy, and television. These devices enable man to 
get the news and to transact business with undreamed-of rapidity and 
effectiveness. Alongside this development in communication has gone 
the equally important improvement of means to get the news to the 
public. The rotary press and the linotype machine opened the way 
for our omnipresent newspapers and multitudinous magazines and 
books. The varied influences of these upon our opinions and our lives 
are immeasurable. 

Among many conveniences that might be mentioned are friction 
matches, the electric light, elevators, and the typewriter. For the preser¬ 
vation of health and comfort, many advance steps have been taken. 
Chloroform, cocaine, and antiseptic surgery have become invaluable 
boons to man. X rays, radium, sulfanilamide, penicillin, and salvarsan 
are only some of the recent means of extending human life and reliev¬ 
ing it of some of its ancient ills. 

We have indulged in this review of the Industrial Revolution to 
show how many of the things on which we now depend to make life 
rich and interesting, and even possible, are gifts of the last hundred 
or hundred and fifty years at the most. Within the span almost of a 
single lifetime we have seen these many inventions grow and spread 
and come to their ripe fruitage in present-day life. These many very 
modern devices enable us to meet our essential wants easily and set 
us free more and more from drudgery and want. Our standard of 
living rises and we have increasing time for self and culture. The 
present generation being brought up with them just accepts them as 
though they had been forever, and can only with difficulty realize that 
almost the whole technological side of present life has grown up during 
the last hundred years. A moment’s reflection will clearly reveal that 
all this has profound meanings for our present "behavior pattern,” 
and for our "thought pattern” as well. And it affects our need for 
and view of religion. 

Population Growth and Industrial Society 

It is important also to realize how very rapidly the population in 
this country has increased. The western frontier with its free lands has 
become a thing of the past. During this century we have been learning 
to do without it. The many new tools for doing farm work without 
man power have released increasing numbers from agriculture. Not 
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even three out of ten of our people now are needed on the farms. 
Cities have been growing tremendously. G. S. Dow has given these 
figures to indicate the rapidity of growth of our population. 1 Between 
1800 and 1900 the population of the United States increased 1,332 
per cent. During that same period Belgium, whose growth among the 
older European countries was nearest to ours, increased 204 per cent. 
In the early part of this century our cities were growing seven and a 
half times as rapidly as the rural districts. This means we are rapidly 
becoming an urban folk, and that affects our behavior considerably. 

Still further, our lives are set in the mold of modern industrialism, 
modern business life. As early as 1930 there were sixteen industries 
in our country producing an annual output worth more than a billion 
dollars each. Six of them produced more than two billion apiece, and 
three of them were in the three-billion-dollar class. Besides these there 
were seventeen other industries, some of which closely approximated 
the billion-dollar mark and all of which exceeded the half-billion. In 
this system we live and work. If we are capitalists, we live one way 
and see life relative to that. If we are wage-earners, we live another 
way and see life relative to that. In either case our behavior, our 
thought, and our religious needs are vitally affected. 

Life Now Secularized 

Another resultful feature of our present situation is the almost 
complete secularization of life. Among primitives, religon and all 
other interests of life were so completely bound into one that religious 
sentiment spread over the whole of life and all life seemed to have 
religious import. Among the ancients this was largely true, but in 
different ways. During the mediaeval period religion claimed and 
held supremacy. But in the modern world that is not true. This is 
strikingly evidenced by the separation of Church and state. Govern¬ 
ment was long held to be subservient to the spiritual interests of man, 
and the Church dominated in the political realm. But in our land this 
is not so, and in other lands is less and less. Not only has political life 
separated from religious control, but most other chief interests have. 
The sciences, which originally grew up out of undifferentiated culture, 
largely colored by religion, now strenuously assert their independence. 
Education likewise in Western lands has become a secular function of 

1 Society and Its Problems , third ed., ch. v. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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the state. Art, which has been closely tied with religion, increasingly 
goes its own way. And the drama with its modern developments has 
wholly forgotten its nursing-mother, religion. A casual viewing of 
those expressive interests which most engage or intrigue us moderns 
will show that life has become almost wholly secularized. That 
process would seem to have been inevitable, but it is also significant for 
religious life. 2 


Fundamental Conditions Changing 

In general, it is correct to say that the historical religions have 
arisen in places and at times when man was living under conditions of 
deficit. The pressures upon him from the climate and niggardly nature, 
the limitations of his own technology, and the vicissitudes occasioned 
by his competing neighbors made him struggle for survival in deadly 
earnest. Every least gain or guaranty against the uncertain future was 
won only by the sturdiest struggle. Religion thus offered him compensa¬ 
tions that were sorely needed and that helped to idealize a meager 
existence and to give meaning to a baffling struggle. Christianity, which 
has become the dominant religion of our Western World, shared this 
kind of origin and found its field in a deficit economy. Recently, how¬ 
ever, occidental man has moved over from a deficit regime to a surplus 
one, thanks to the Industrial Revolution and applied science. Neces¬ 
sarily, religion must learn to adapt itself to this radically different 
situation. It must prove its ability to humanize, to socialize, to 
spiritualize a world of surplus. As Simon N. Patten has said: "Historic 
religion does not spring from these conditions of surplus, but from a 
deficit. The nations that were to shape religion lived in regions where 
resources were failing and disease on the increase. To these evils 
were added race hatreds and instability of government that brought on 
wars, with resulting pillage and destruction. Religion was forced to 
reflect these changes. In the regions where these evils were greatest, a 
body of doctrine and practice grew up that has since then been 
expressed in religious institutions. Drought, disease, war, and other 
evils of a state of deficit being dominant in western Asia while our 
religion was forming, we must turn to these regions to discover the 
forces that compelled religious thought to develop as it did. . . . 
There has been a constant tendency to revert to a natural religion in 

2 Compare John Dewey, A Common Faith. 
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which joy, liberty, and inspiration were prominent. . . . The old 
grind of misery, with its resulting theory of life, was destined to 
persist until a new basis for civilization arose in the growing surplus 
of northern nations. Germany and England were outside the region 
of drought and failing resources. With their rise a reorganization of 
political institutions began to conserve instead of destroy liberty, 
health, and capital. This steady stream of prosperity has created new 
modes of thought and undermined the old philosophy of deficit so long 
the terror of mankind. Prosperity, liberty, and cooperation furnish a 
principle more potent than the dread of want. When we accept it we 
shall rebuild on safe foundations, and make religion a higher expres¬ 
sion of manhood than it could become while state religions and ascetic 
morality suppressed the vigor, joy, and freedom of normal life/’ 3 


Different Temperaments and Experiences 

We have been considering several different features of the practical 
environment in which we live. Before stating some of its consequences 
for religion, we shall take account of some other meaningful factors 
in the present situation. 

Temperament and experience join in many persons to make them 
conservative. It is proverbial that men generally grow more cautious 
and conservative as they advance in years. It is equally true that they 
tend to suspect and even to fear what they do not understand. These 
deep tendencies in human nature have complicated the present situa¬ 
tion. From earlier days, in this country and similarly in Europe, Ameri¬ 
cans have been the inheritors of what might be fairly called the pioneer 
mind, the frontier attitude. In the steady pushing westward, ever west¬ 
ward until now, we have been engaged in conquering new lands and 
displacing more primitive races, and the whole milieu thus faced has 
been one to emphasize the elemental traits and virtues. American life 
has been rigorous, and consequently its religion also has been. Only 
now has the frontier given way to more settled conditions, and in this 
country at least we are just learning to live with rather permanent 
conditions and with ourselves, so to speak. In this rigorous life and 
religion the main contribution was from the New England Puritans, 
whose behavior pattern and whose theology as well entered master- 

8 The Social Basis of Religion , pp. 190, 193. By permission of the Macmillan Company, 
publishers. Cp. S. N. Patten, The New Basis of Civilization. 
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fully into American life. Until recently, however, we have had a 
steady influx of many thousands of folk from other lands and races 
each year. As they were coming, our general conditions were also 
improving, easing life on all sides. And the newer thought currents 
were ripening. Consequently, at present those Americans who incline to 
hold by the older behavior patterns and the older ways of thinking 
find themselves confronted by these "continentalizing" and liberalizing 
forces. Many such persons are temperamentally strong believers in 
whatever they do believe, and more are so busied with life’s tasks that 
they have neither time nor mental grasp to learn the facts and come 
to satisfactory terms with the newer knowledge. Their most natural 
and easy reaction to the present complicated situation, then, is to stand 
pat by the older standards of personal behavior and to suspect and 
reject the newer knowledge. This attitude easily wraps itself in the 
emotional halo of piety and devotion to "the good old past," its morals 
and its religion. While this attitude has reasons of its own and is 
comprehensible, it is not a possible or tenable way for the present 
generation, whose world is in many ways a new world which simply 
will not be set aside. The attitude here described is the obscurantist 
reaction, which tends to deny or resist all change and to make of morals 
and religion static phases of life, a position which more and more 
brings both morals and religion into disrepute and renders them inade¬ 
quate to present duties and present needs. 

Meager Religious Training and Sectarianism 

Another item to be taken into account, although often overlooked 
by the younger generation at present, is the undeniable fact that the 
religious growth and training of practically all our people, as indi¬ 
viduals, is seriously inadequate. This may be due to two features of life 
among us. For one thing, religion has been always much entangled 
with man’s emotions. Indeed, it is true and no disparagement to say 
that it has almost always been man’s chief servant on that side of 
life. The most persistent test of emotional worth is always the satis¬ 
faction given by the attitude, the belief, or the practice involved. And 
in the midst of life’s pressures from all sides religion has been for 
very many a rewarding experience, not in terms of dollars and cents 
nor in terms of intellectual mastery, but ideally and emotionally. It has 
been generally held, therefore, that religion, being a sacred side of life 
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was above intellectual criticism, and those who were very rational 
toward it were really its enemies. Along with this went the usually 
undefined opinion that really religion was something that descended 
on one supernaturally from above, and that it was not something to be 
learned or thoughtfully cultivated. It was something to be "got” and 
involved little more than one’s willing consent to the experience, an 
acceptance of the common views and submission to the organized reli¬ 
gion of the locality. In truth, religion was almost something to be 
"caught” as if by some mysterious contagion. This general feeling 
about religion removed it from the realm of things to be learned and 
intelligently cultivated. 

The other fact here is that religious training does not get put sys¬ 
tematically into the lives of us. As an organized state we have decided 
and decreed that education is necessary to effective citizenship. It is also 
advantageous for complete living. Hence the provision of general 
education for everybody, and the requirement that until certain grades 
have been completed or certain ages reached, all must be in school. But 
this is for secular reasons; the separation of Church and state has cut 
out the religious instruction and training from public education. That 
leaves it to organized religion, the churches, and the home. In our 
Western World the home never has been adequate to the task, nor has 
it taken it sufficiently seriously. So religious education has been left 
to the churches. The churches have practically always been handicapped 
in this work by lack of sufficient funds to provide proper rooms and 
equipment and to employ trained teachers, even if the teachers could 
have been had and the churches themselves had been farsighted and 
wise enough to want them. The result has been meager equipment for 
religious education, and the use of volunteer teachers whose usual 
lack of training is as much to be deprecated as their willingness to 
help has been praiseworthy. Not only so, but this partial program has 
enlisted only a large fraction of our total population. And those who 
have shared it have done so sporadically and often half-heartedly. The 
net result has been disappointing from every view. The thing that has 
made it of genuine importance has been that religious education so 
seriously needed to be done, and any effort at all was so much better 
than none. Actually a very large part of our population is without any 
systematic religious training at all, and those who do get it do so under 
ineffective and shortened conditions. 
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A study reported by W. S. Athearn 4 shows fairly what the situation 
is: “There are over 27,000,000 American children and youth, nominally 
Protestant, under twenty-five years of age, who are not enrolled in 
any Sunday school and who receive no systematic religious instruction. 

. . . There are in the United States 8,676,000 Catholic children and 
youth under twenty-five years of age. Of this number 1,870,000 are in 
religious schools and 6,806,000, or 78.4 per cent of the whole, are not 
in religious schools. A much larger proportion have had religious 
training before the age of confirmation, but the instruction is not 
continued through middle and later adolescence. . . . There are 
1,630,000 Jewish children and youth under twenty-five years of age. 
Of this number 87,000 are in religious schools and 1,543,000, or 95.2 
per cent of the total, are not in religious schools. . . . An inadequate 
amount of time is now devoted to religious instruction. The Jewish 
churches provide three hundred and thirty-five hours of instruction 
annually in their week-day and Sunday schools; the Catholic churches 
provide two hundred hours of religious instruction annually in their 
parochial and Sunday schools; the Protestant churches provide twenty- 
four hours of instruction annually in their Sunday schools.” 

From these two influences affecting present training in religion we 
deduce this conclusion: Whereas we insist that every person shall 
receive a common-school education in secular subjects and as many 
push on through the high school as can, we have no parallel discipline 
in spiritual things. The youth studies our language and its use, our 
history, our literature, our government and social problems, our natural 
sciences, some vocational subjects, mathematics and foreign languages, 
and so forth. Many go on through college or the professional school. 
All other subjects believed to be of real concern to them, they study 
persistently and systematically. During these same years they most 
frequently drop out of churches altogether. Not that they do not 
believe some things in an undefined sort of way, nor that they care 
not at all about their personal behavior. But even the sporadic training 
in religion they had been getting in childhood usually ceases at the 
very time they begin getting awakened to those secular subjects which 
concern everyday demands and which introduce them to the newer 
human knowledge. Consequently, their religious training and growth 

4 W. S. Athearn, Character Building in a Democracy , ch. i. By permission of the The 
Macmillan Company, publishers. This study was made two decades ago. The situation is 
certainly no better now. 
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is stunted and in abeyance. Then disinterest in religion prevails, con¬ 
flicts in thought are precipitated, liberalizing of behavior occurs, and 
religion has become easily and in many cases as much a problem as 
an asset. 

To the above one must add the fact of denominationalism with its 
divisions and emotionalized, organized crosscurrents. Whatever may 
have been the historical and social origins of the denominations, most 
of the conditions then holding no longer prevail. And the several scores 
of separate sects in the Christian religion (as also in most other historic 
religions) tend to spend their best energies as much in competing with 
one another as in effectively fighting the forces of evil which is their 
main task. Not forgetting that the denominations have federated for 
certain purposes and that in some ways their separateness may be 
advantageous, it remains a serious fact that their divisions create one of 
the urgent problems in religion today. Especially do they exert subtle, 
strongly emotionalized, and often hampering influence in the lives 
of many modern individuals. 

Some Consequences for Religion 

The various rather rapid and radical changes in the conditions of 
living as they have thus come about for modern men have brought 
with them some definable consequences for religion. It is not necessary 
to exhaustively discuss the outcomes but some of the most outstanding 
may be mentioned. For one thing, life itself has been made much more 
livable from the standpoint of creature comforts. It is possible for man 
to live longer and to satisfy many more of his wants in fairly ready 
ways. Life is richer (not to say deeper) in satisfactions and more 
variety is available for all. Despite the fact that to many persons life 
brings saddening disappointments and is an uphill pull, it remains true 
that to most persons life is pleasant and rewarding. Its interests and 
prospects are varied and the will-to-live is stimulated by most of the 
newer developments. Life here and now is more attractive on its own 
account. In itself that would tend to relax certain emphases in religion. 
For example, it would tax the ingenuity of the preacher whose main 
emphasis was upon a literal heaven and hell, to picture a heaven to the 
ordinary man of today, that would have enough variety and attrac¬ 
tiveness to become an improvement on what is available to many now. 
Otherworldliness in religion is harder to maintain vigorously than 
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before. Along with this also goes an accentuated sense of self-reliance 
and sufficiency among moderns which is not conducive to the depend¬ 
ence and trust characteristic of religion. Man is doing so well for 
himself in various ways that he is willing to continue doing it, and 
the need for resort to superhuman aid is. less urgent or seems to be. 

The mass production in so many lines of goods and services and the 
dominance of machine-production which increases output and shortens 
hours and requires fewer workers in industry, tend to increase leisure. 
At the time that the general standard of living is being raised more 
time is being left at the disposal of larger and larger portions of our 
population. While this, in abnormal times, may mean serious unem¬ 
ployment, it will normally mean more time and opportunity for cul¬ 
tural pursuits. It will keep open the way to longer school work for 
many older children and will make way for much more adult education 
than at present. Another outcome will be increased association in 
various forms of organized activity and group life. It will almost 
certainly mean more organized recreation among children and adults, 
and more participation in public affairs. Ail these influences will 
promote the exchange of ideas and will tend to more sophistication 
by many. The growing independence and freedom in other fields will 
surely bring with it more independence and freedom of thought in 
religious matters. Religion can probably not continue to be as dogmatic 
and uncompromising as much of it has been in the past. 

An even more important consequence for religion grows out of the 
multiplying of contacts due to the increase in population which makes 
the majority of our people urban. The whole machine-age develop¬ 
ment has tended to draw the people together in large groups, making 
our cities what they are in both size and quality. And the total popula¬ 
tion has until recently grown tremendously. Added to that is the 
extreme facility now with which persons can get from place to place. 
The net result of this is a vast multiplying of contacts and a swelling 
demand for group action. Thus, life calls for sociality. Whereas almost 
the hall-mark of personal ability in pioneer times was a rugged in¬ 
dividualism, the quality now required of all is the will and power to 
cooperate in many kinds of group enterprise. For religion in earlier 
days it meant that man stood in his bare relations with God, and the 
isolated man and God were the primary poles in religious relationship. 
But now a third point of reference must be accentuated. Religion 
increasingly becomes a triangular affair. God as before stands above 
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man, and religion intervenes. But true religion more and more requires 
not only the upward reach toward God, but also the outward reach 
toward others. Multiplying contacts and the contemporary require¬ 
ments of sociality make this a positively necessary and growing em¬ 
phasis in religion. 

But growing out of these same factors arises another consequence 
for religion. The increasing complexity of life today makes demands 
on many which cannot be met easily. The stress and strains will make 
increasing numbers of people ill-at-ease, nervous and maladjusted. 
The depersonalizing and mechanizing of life will disorganize the lives 
of many. At this point religion may find a new usefulness. Its at- 
homeness in the emotions of men may give it a large place here. 
With medicine taking care of the physical human ailments, religion 
at the other pole may ally itself with psychiatry in between, and the 
three together will care for the wants of the human individual, 
physical, mental, and moral, as never before. 

Religion thus will need to become more social in its emphasis, and 
to rely intelligently and practically on science and psychology for its 
procedures. The recent changes affecting our behavior pattern do not 
abolish the need for religion; rather they change its emphasis and, in 
some ways, its methods. The fact that so many religions grew out of 
a deficit economy does not mean they are not needed in an economy 
of abundance. The problems are different and the functions of religion 
are somewhat changed, but religion is no less needed now than before. 

These, then, are the main trends in modern life which have verily 
changed the face of the world we live in. They have given us such 
tools and such variety and such possibilities as would astound our 
ancestors, were they able to view the present situation entire. These 
are the forces that have made anew the behavior pattern by which 
we live. But these forces have been accompanied by others which as 
vitally affect our "thought pattern,” and they must receive attention. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Ethics of Belief 


IT PROBABLY is more difficult for intelligent per¬ 
sons today to believe many things commonly accepted than at any for¬ 
mer time. The conditions under which we live have so largely changed, 
and our knowledge of the world is so much fuller and more detailed, 
that the older beliefs about many things do not seem to hold. The 
problems which come from our changing world and from the changing 
thought-world underlie what we shall be saying. In this country we 
are only now coming into the full fruition of the Industrial Revolution 
which brought in the many discoveries and inventions of our time 
and literally changed the whole set of life for us. When to that is 
added the changes which have come in our thinking due to the findings 
of the various sciences, natural and social, it is not hard to see that 
much in the belief of former times would almost inevitably seem to be 
irrelevant or less important, and in the light of the newer knowledge 
would require considerable revision. In consequence of these ines¬ 
capable causes there is today much uncertainty of belief, and its coming 
need not be a cause for wonder. 

The uncertainty appears among various persons. It is apparent 
among the brighter of our young people who push along through our 
high schools and the colleges. One can go through the usual studies 
taught in the grade schools and be so taken up with mastering the 
elementary tool subjects that one does not get any significant acquaint¬ 
ance with the sciences or become reflective in one s thinking. Rut in 
many high schools the pupils get considerable introduction to the 
contents of some of the sciences, both natural and social. The poor 
or even average student will probably not be impressed by such knowl¬ 
edge or its newness. But many of the more thoughtful will understand 
the new matter and will think some about the ways in which it does 
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or does not fit in with what they have been previously taught at school, 
at home, and at church. Many parents have not been educated in 
schools as good or as advanced as some we now have, and in religion 
they and their children have been taught mainly the traditional views 
of belief and morals. Neither parents nor children have had any intro¬ 
duction to the systematic history or meanings of religion. The several 
great bodies of religious knowledge (History of Religion, Psychology 
of Religion, Philosophy of Religion, scientific Bible study) are to 
them quite unknown. What they do have in the way of religion has 
come to them haphazardly, traditionally, and through experiences 
often deeply colored by the peculiarities of their own particular 
community. Holding such ideas about religion, they are made ac¬ 
quainted with the elements of the natural sciences. Incongruities are 
likely to become apparent to many pupils, under such conditions. An 
increasing number of these young people go into the colleges. There 
they are more thoroughly taught the content and findings of the 
several sciences, physical, biological, and social. Even in college, most 
students do not study systematic courses in religion. With their knowl¬ 
edge of religion puerile and stunted and their knowledge of the 
sciences detailed and growing, conflict is inevitable. For those who 
are bright students and also by nature or training devoted to religion, 
the situation is doubly hard. Oftentimes even if they appeal to their 
teachers for guidance, they get unsatisfactory answers because many 
of the teachers themselves have made no systematic study of religion, 
and are almost totally unacquainted with the newer knowledge of the 
subject. The students are often left to flounder for themselves or to 
take over half-unconsciously the attitude of some teacher or friend in 
whom they have confidence at the time. Whereas once they had some 
interest in religion, it has now become embarrassed and uncertain. 
Instead of being an asset to them it has surprisingly become a liability. 

And the embarrassment is not confined to the young people. In¬ 
trigued by the new things they learn, they carry them outside. They 
talk of them among their friends and with their parents. The apparent 
discrepancies are intriguing. The problems of religion, for the time 
being, push to the fore, and the active functioning of religion as a 
vital part of life partially awaits their resolution. In most instances, 
the parents have never studied such things. They have been occupied 
with everyday practical necessities and have no time for systematic 
reading or study now. Besides, they view religion as something whose 
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central beliefs are fixed and final, to be accepted with honest piety 
and lived by, not called in question. To them the newer ideas got hold 
of by the younger people seem strange and upsetting. In alarm, they 
may rebuke the youths for such carelessness. They may appeal to the 
minister or priest, or invoke the authority of religion. Most often they 
mistrust the teachers from whom the youth get such ideas. Somewhat 
thus, by developments as natural and understandable as can be, there 
come among us the uncertainty and disagreements which so often 
arise about religion and its relations with other knowledge and with 
life. When the disturbance in beliefs is honest, it is to be taken 
seriously, but not too seriously. Many things which will figure largely 
in the lives of the children were not even existent during the same 
periods in the lives of the parents. And after all, a considerable part 
of this ebullition is due to the adolescent stage in which youth is. It is 
a part of the grand experience through which youth gets going on 
its own. 

More serious, however, is the situation when bright and honest 
persons come through their training years and still find no satisfying 
harmonization among their beliefs in the fields of science, philosophy, 
religion, and practical life. There are many such persons and their 
problem is a pressing one. Unfortunately, among them are some who 
have not had any living experience of religion from which to lapse. 
To such, if the matter comes alive for them, there is a strong tempta¬ 
tion to judge religion and its claims externally and by intellectual 
criteria alone. Perhaps the restraining reminder of Sir Henry Jones 
is not too strong for such persons: "He is like a deaf man who, having 
been taught the physics of sound and the laws of harmony, approves 
or condemns a piece of music; but he has never heard a note, he knows 
nothing of the ravishment of music and cannot conceive what it is like. 
Neither the non-religious man nor the deaf man knows all about his 
subject so long as he is without the personal experience, however 
correct his theories. Does he know the real thing at all, seing that he 
has never known its splendor invade the soul? The looker-on at 
religion, the secular-minded skeptic, must recognize their limits. And 
I may say quite plainly that a great deal of the skepticism of the 
present day is for these reasons not worthy of respect. Men reject 
what they have never tried, and condemn what they have never 
seriously or systematically reflected upon. They have been engaged 
with other things than those which are spiritual and which concern 
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the making of their manhood. The affairs of religion are as foreign to 
them as the computations of higher mathematics, and their judgment 
of the former has as little value as their knowledge of the latter. 
They have not tried it in practice; they do not know its history; they 
are not within reach of advanced argument either for or against 
religion. Their morality is traditional, and the whole movement of 
their thoughts is in another plane than that of religion/’ 1 For numerous 
moderns this caution is in order. 

But there are many to whom such caution does not wholly apply. 
They are the earnest people who deeply want to know the truth, who 
would willingly believe more if they were convinced, who live exem¬ 
plary lives, are morally and socially responsible persons, and have a 
keen desire for the best in life and belief and hope that is open to man. 
For the young and for such persons some considerations as to the 
permissibility and limits of belief are fitting. Among the perplexed 
young the question often is, Should one change from the beliefs and 
teachings of one’s parents and early teachers ? In what ways, and how 
far? For maturer persons the question more likely is, What shall I 
believe? Or if there is a bit more eagerness in the query, it becomes, 
What may I believe? We shall discuss it as "the ethics of belief.” 

Some Terms Defined 

It is so easy in such matters to confuse terms and their meanings, 
that we may distinguish some of them at the start. For instance, it 
is not unusual among young folk in their academic stage to hear some 
one assert that he is an atheist. Properly, the term means one who 
disbelieves in or denies the existence of a God. It implies an attitude 
of disbelief that is not merely emotional or hasty, but is taken up 
after due and thorough consideration. In its true sense it is a matter 
of reasoned conviction. Obviously, that is true of very few who too 
readily assert they are atheists. More often they mean they have lost 
their former certitude or that they no longer believe in the particular 
kind of God they thought they did. Another term more likely describes 
their attitude. It is the word agnostic. An agnostic is one who believes 
that the ultimate nature of things and the ultimate cause (God) of 
things is unknown, and perhaps unknowable. Such a one is likely to 
believe that in many things belonging to religion knowledge is lacking 

1 A Faith That Enquires, p. 67. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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now and probably must always be. It is the attitude of doubt which 
thinks that the limits to human knowing in such matters are real and 
serious and rather narrow. If honest and thoughtful, it is not an 
immoral attitude. It may be erroneous, or it may not. Most persons 
who call themselves atheists really mean they are agnostic. But agnostic 
again is a term that implies a thoughful maturity of judgment to 
which most youths and many older persons can lay no claim. A third 
term, skeptic , better fits them. The skeptic is the person who knows 
something of the field but is doubtful on some or many points. He 
questions and holds his assent in reserve. He is willing to give weight 
to evidence if it seems reasonable, but only evidence is convincing. 
In the absence of evidence that seems sound and considerable he 
withholds assent. He does not believe. Perhaps most of the doubt and 
uncertainty we experience or observe has grown out of such circum¬ 
stances as we have described above, and should not be called atheism 
or agnosticism, but skepticism. With some, it may lead on to real 
agnosticism or atheism, but with most persons it is an earlier and less 
reasoned stage of doubt. While it has dangers, it also has a useful 
function to perform in many lives. For persons who grow mentally, 
it is, in more or less degree, inevitable. It requires to be sanely dealt 
with, but is not to be condemned, either in oneself or in others. 

Just as there are degrees in uncertainty or doubt, so there are 
degrees in knowledge or belief. Knowledge , taken strictly, means 
those things we do certainly know, are really sure of. It is worth while 
to remark that all of us, at some time in our lives, think we are sure 
of some things which later prove to be different or untrue. All of us 
know other people who have had similar experience. Which shows 
that knowledge, the real thing, is not so extensive as some would like 
to think. The things we can be absolutely sure of are few indeed. We 
can attain practical certainty about more filings. But real demonstrable 
knowledge is not so extensive. What we can know, and how, are deep 
questions for philosophy. But we should use the word "know” either 
to mean absolute certainty or practical certainty, and in either ccse it 
is limited. Knowledge, then, is one thing. Belief is another. One may 
most heartily believe something which he does not fully or really 
know. There may be some evidence, or much, for the belief. But that 
does not make it knowledge. Perhaps there are also reasons against 
the belief. And different persons differ in their estimate of the worth 
of the evidences for and against. Such a situation may seem to justify 
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one person in believing and the other in disbelieving. But neither 
person really knows. The matter in dispute is a belief. For example, 
some in our time would say the belief in God is such. Many claim to 
know that God is. But other honest and thoughtful persons, with the 
same evidences but with differing temperaments and experiences, are 
not convinced. They do not know. To them it seems a matter of belief. 
A third form of mental holding may be called hope. Something may 
be at least a possibility, if not more than that. It may be something 
precious and desirable, something that would enrich life and make 
the world more meaningful. It would thus be humanly desirable. With 
present and prospective knowledge too slight either to prove it true 
or make it probable, it still might be apparently possible. While one 
might not know that such would be true or come to pass, or even 
believe it with strong conviction, one still, might reasonably and 
warmly hope for it. An example of this attitude would be the view 
some take concerning personal immortality. Some think they know it 
is true; many believe it to be true; others have no strong faith in it, 
but hope it may be. Which of these degrees of certitude one has 
depends on several factors and will never be the same for all. Thus the 
meanings of knowledge, belief, and hope are different, at least in 
degree, and may well be kept in mind. 

Where We Get Our Beliefs 

Among careful thinkers there is a distinction between the causes 
for a belief and the reasons for it. The causes are what bring it about, 
and the reasons are the ways we justify holding to it. The causes which 
first build in us our beliefs are often not the same as the reasons we 
later have for holding to them or giving them up. Many of our earlier 
or less mature beliefs come to us from authority. They come to us 
before we have developed the art of being reflective. They get their 
hold on us through suggestion as well as teaching. The common 
tradition in which we are reared contributes much to our mental 
content and attitudes. From the common thought and general beliefs 
around us we absorb much, in ideas and beliefs and in attitudes. 
Closest to us, of course, are our parents and the kinship group. From 
them we are most apt to take over our ideas of behavior, of speech, of 
character, of work, and of religion. From the community we are likely 
to assimilate some notions of business, politics, and religion. From 
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the Church, its ministers and church-school teachers, our religion is 
further shaped. Since in many such communities the Bible is exalted 
and revered, we may come to feel reverence for its authority, although 
we have made no independent study of its teachings and ascribe to 
it the meanings usually given to it by popular religion. To many 
persons there come experiences of religion, such as conversion, prayer, 
social worship, and (to some) mystical experiences, which convince 
them of the veriest reality and presence of God. All these experiences 
are according to the patterns prevalent in the particular community 
or even the particular religious denomination. But the attitudes and 
belief are so early and so naturally a part of one’s life, that they seem 
normal and undeniable. And the religious experiences in their im¬ 
mediacy and emotional warmth have seemed to burn into us the reality 
and worth of all they profess to be and do. Thus early have most of us 
come into the beliefs we hold and the attitudes we take, hardly know¬ 
ing that we have done so, or how. 

In childhood we attend the schools. Most often the teachers are 
persons of good character and fine ideals who also cherish the popular 
religion but have no systematic or scientific knowledge of it. Their 
business is to train us in the elements and tools of learning and of life. 
Thence, for many, the road leads into high school; later, for many, 
on into college. From these teachers and these studies much new and 
additional knowledge is gained. There is growth physically, from 
childhood into youth and on toward maturity. Intellectually, there is 
expansion also. New information, ideas, facts are added to previous 
learning, and made to fit as well as is necessary. Socially also there is 
spreading. From the family and play groups passage is made into the 
school and community, and thence into business and the workaday 
world. For most persons, during these same absorbing years there is 
little or no systematic and unbiased tutelage in religion. Too often 
one’s beliefs as to personal behavior, social life, religion, politics, and 
business come into one’s grown-up life without having been questioned 
or criticized in any adequate or effective way. We believe, and know 
not why. 

Our Duty to Think 

The ideal situation in religion, as in so many things in life, would 
be for each of us to know, positively and adequately, the facts and 
procedures needed for understanding and for life. Thus, we could act 
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efficiently, could proceed with assurance, and could enjoy rational 
satisfaction with our actions and their outcomes. That would require 
knowledge, pertinent, accurate, and extensive. It would have to be 
real knowledge, not half-truth or wishfulness or untruth. That would 
be more even than strong belief or fervent hope. And, while we may 
agree that intellect alone may not give us all of the truth in all 
matters, the assurances of reason are our most reliable, most extensive 
ground for knowledge. By experimental study and rational deduction 
man comes to know most of what we do know. But, at our very best, 
the things we do unquestionably know are relatively few. The de¬ 
batable aspects of life and thought are legion. But for the things that 
are knowable, we have the duty to know. 

In very many things, since real conclusive knowledge is practically 
impossible, we must proceed along the lines that are most probable. 
Oftentimes, it is difficult to know even that much. The easiest of all 
ways is to accept from tradition or some authority the answers to all 
questions, of both truth and life; and then to live by whatever pattern 
we inherit or espouse in that manner. To do this, however, is to hand 
over our minds and our lives to others. It is to forego the exercise of 
our most distinctively human capacity, which is to think, to reason, to 
be aware, and to take a hand in thought and affairs on our own. It 
would be to surrender our intellectual and moral autonomy into the 
keeping of others. Not only so, but history has shown that only too 
often, times when such surrender was made by the majority have been 
times when cultural progress slackened, and the common people were 
herded about and exploited in unseemly ways. Under such conditions, 
it has most often been true that any new ideas of consequence were 
suspected and repudiated. Opposition to new ideas and new procedures 
was almost invariably strong and bitter. Yet, in the fields of the several 
sciences, progress has oftenest come through these mistrusted guesses. 
The history of science is studded with instances where serious doubt 
concerning the familiar and accepted explanations has led to new 
truth, which in theory and application has set mankind ahead appre¬ 
ciably. Because of this, some earnest and learned persons insist it is 
our duty to doubt. 

Certainly, in matters scientific, the role of doubt has been an impor¬ 
tant one. In our time, some findings of several of the most highly 
developed sciences conflict with the traditional ideas and explanations 
offered by organized religion. Of that, we shall have more to say. 
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And these conflicts affect many young people and numerous of the 
older folk, who keep somewhat alive to the thought-currents of our 
time. There are competent thinkers, in both the field of science and 
the field of religion, who do not believe these contradictions are so 
irreconcilable or that they need to persist. But, if that is true, then 
steps must be taken to understand the backgrounds and the ideas in 
the several fields, and to bring them together in some reasonable way. 
It is to that undertaking that this book (and many another) is largely 
devoted. But such resolution of the tensions in religious thought in 
our time will not come about, unless many readers who have the 
mentality to understand such things also have the will to pursue them. 
For the timid and the dull and the slovenly, this is not a welcome 
undertaking. But for such as are awake and intelligent, it is a fruitful 
and satisfying pilgrimage. So far as we may, it is our duty to know. 
In some things and under some circumstances, it is our duty to doubt. 
Whatever the circumstances and whatever the matters before us, 
it is our duty to think. 

The Tests of Truth and Belief 

The task of scrutinizing our beliefs in most instances, therefore, 
remains to be done. So many of our beliefs come to us from authority 
in some form, from family or Church or Bible or common tradition. 
There is another meaning of the word authority. For example, we 
may talk of a person "speaking with authority.” It may mean that 
such person is occupying a position of responsibility and is therefore 
in possession of the directive duties of that position. He is responsible 
and, therefore, has the authority. By some right, social or individual, 
he is in authority and what he directs must be heeded. But there is a 
stricter meaning of the word, a meaning which tends to supplant the 
other among the mentally mature, when matters of knowledge and 
belief are considered. When we say some one speaks with authority, 
we may mean that such person has had the interest and has taken the 
pains and procedures necessary to really master the subject on which 
he speaks or writes. He knows what is knowable. His intent and 
methods are trustworthy. His findings are presented with due regard 
to degrees of certainty and doubt. And his offerings are checked by 
those of others. Such a one is an authority. He knows, and is honest. 
To authorities of this kind we turn in scientific and practical matters. 
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For guidance in matters of knowledge we rely on them. For this kind 
of authority there is real use in matters of knowledge and belief. But 
this kind of authority is always subject to social and personal checking, 
and is not to be used uncritically or too much. 

For the young, and for many adults, authority remains through life 
the one main source of guidance. That makes the question of authority 
in our second sense an urgent one. How far can one safely rely on the 
knowledge or beliefs of parents, or Church, or popular tradition? 
With human nature and life’s conditions what they are, many persons 
must necessarily go through life without systematic study and inde¬ 
pendent judgment in these matters. It is possible, though, for such 
persons to look carefully about the sources of the authority they accept. 
That leadership should always be well trained, well balanced, and 
sensibly tolerant. And those who follow such leaders should be aware 
of their own dependency and be, themselves, tolerant and not dog¬ 
matic. Especially is it necessary not to rely too wholly on tradition or 
on religious emotion. Such things are properly subject to balanced 
criticism and checking. Those who surrender to them entirely may 
very easily be misled, either directly so or by false emphasis, placing 
too much reliance on one or a few sides of life and overlooking others 
equally important. 

The main tests of truth are usually said to be three. The test of 
authority may reasonably be used as above, but it is not one of those 
most often mentioned. By realistic thinkers, an idea or statement or 
belief is said to be true when it does actually correspond u/ith the 
thing or situation or relation as that really exists . If there is real 
correspondence between the description or belief and the thing de¬ 
scribed or believed, then it is true. This, however, is coming to be taken 
as the meaning of truth rather than as a test of truth. 

(1) Some say that anything is true if it is self-evidencing . This 
might be called the test by intuition . The axioms in geometry, for 
example, are said to be self-evident. Akin to this is the notion that if 
the opposite of a proposition is unthinkable or absurd, then the 
proposition must be true. Again, some have said that the clearness and 
intensity with which some ideas impress us are proof of their truth. 
But the idea of self-evidencing as a criterion of truth is most often 
applied to religious belief. One just "feels” it must be so. There is an 
immediacy, a directness, an intimacy, about the experience or the 
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assurance that seems to make it certain. It comes with such emotional 
richness and helpfulness that it is not to be doubted. One just knows 
within oneself that it is thus and so. The worth of this sort of assur¬ 
ance is really that it emotionalizes belief and makes it effectual in 
conduct. In that way it does good service. But careful study has shown 
that this immediacy and feeling of truthfulness may attach to many 
diverse beliefs and situations. Its function is general, but its content 
varies too much. And too often what one person veritably feels, 
"knows” to be true, another equally honest person feels to be untrue. 
The testimony of intuition, therefore, has to be submitted to reason 
and social checking. It is worthful, but not decisive, as a test of truth. 

(2) The most inclusive and convincing test of truth is coherence , 
the consistency with which an idea or proposition or belief fits in with 
all known things. Such an idea or belief must be consistent with the 
actual facts in the case. It must correspond with the facts, not with 
some only, but with many; with all, if possible. Not only must it fit 
the facts, but it must be logically consistent. The inferences properly 
drawn from it must hold. It must fit logically with other known things 
and truths. And it must cohere with the total system of knowledge or 
truth. It must fill a place in the entire scheme. It cannot just be psycho¬ 
logically possible in some individual’s mind. It must be consistent 
under social testing and must find a place in the totality of knowledge. 
Consistency with all else that is known thus becomes a very important 
test of truth or belief. Of course, what is already known sometimes 
has to be revised to make room for new truth. But that revising and 
rethinking must be possible. And a supreme test of any claim is its 
ability to fit into the total body of truth. 

(3) Supplementing this test is that of workableness. Perhaps every¬ 
thing can be judged largely by its results. This is the pragmatic test 
of consequences. "By their fruits you shall know them.” Do the results 
logically to be expected from an idea or truth or belief actually 
follow? Are its workings practical and satisfactory? Does it work? 
If it does, that tends to create a presumption in its favor. However, 
there are so many differences of opinion as to what is practical and 
satisfactory, that this test cannot stand alone. It must be checked by 
learning whether there is correspondence between its representations 
or claims and actuality or the facts. And it must also submit to the 
supreme test of coherence or consistency. If the results accord with 
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the requirements of those tests, there is strong likelihood of truth. 
Practical certainty may be claimed. 2 

To most of the thoughtful, it is apparent that there is little that 
human beings know with absolute certainty. Some things we settle by 
definition or by common agreement, thus making them settled and 
certain. But most things that we think and act as if we know, are 
known only with practical certainty, and that must be distinguished. 
However, there is in the situation no serious reason for pessimism or 
despair. Men do know what is necessary for most practical purposes, 
and that is where we live. Our curiosity may crave knowledge of many 
things but, after all, we are living beings and what we must know for 
living purposes we do fairly certainly know. So it is not so serious a 
matter that we live by probabilities. One might lay out the possibilities 
of certainty in this way: 

Impossible —<- Improbable —«- Possible -»— Probable-*—Certain. 

For example, we may know absolutely that a triangle is a three-sided 
figure in a plane. We know that two and two make four, as commonly 
taken. Such things are by definition. Many things we know with 
practical certainty—that tomorrow’s sun will rise (speaking popu¬ 
larly) , and that day will follow night. Most such knowledge is based 
on the postulate of the uniformity of nature, the fundamental assump¬ 
tion underlying all science. It is a practical certainty based on very 
extensive observation. Some things are only possible. They may hap¬ 
pen or they may not; as we sometimes say, their chance is fifty-fifty. 
Other things are more than possible; they are probable. The degree of 
likelihood may vary from slightly more than possible to very probable 
or even to practical certainty. Or in the other direction, from being 
barely possible the uncertainty may extend to improbability or even 
to practical impossibility. What humans know, or think they know, 
is spaced at varying points within this range of possibilities. There is 
no previous assurance that any particular item of knowledge or belief 
must necessarily belong to any fixed point in the scale. 

Since we know so little in an absolute sense, we live by practical 
certainties or by probabilities. Logically, then, from one view, our be¬ 
liefs become hypotheses on which we proceed. As William James said: 
“Faith is synonymous with working hypothesis.” Many persons who 

2 For a good discussion of the various ways to assurance in religion, see W. A. Brown, 
Pathways to Certainty. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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believe sturdily will resent this view, it may be; some learned persons 
have done so. It is true that religion has always taken its beliefs 
seriously, and its devotees have staked their lives and destinies on 
what they believed to be true. But, at bottom, it remains true they 
were mostly taking earnestly the commonly accepted or popular 
hypotheses about such matters, and betting their lives on their validity. 
If such beliefs are true, the best way to attain certainty (after the social 
test of coherence has been applied) is to put them to application in 
life and see if they justify themselves. 

Some Tendencies in Belief 

The surrender of the old dogmatic certainty about some of religion’s 
claims has been a real loss to many. Having become committed to the 
scientific method and imbued with a realistic spirit, they find them¬ 
selves becoming disillusioned and skeptical. Absorption in scientific 
pursuits by some and absorption in practical affairs by many, has made 
it hard for them to understand the religious view or to appreciate its 
procedures. For a large number, this loss of grip by religion in their 
lives has been a real loss. The same influences that fostered the new 
attitude in religious matters have also undermined other certainties. 
All together, there has come to be a widespread attitude of "futilitar- 
ianism,” if not of "indifferentism.” Many who have lost the old beliefs 
still live on by the standards of the old morality. Their conduct is more 
generally acceptable than their beliefs. This situation cannot continue 
endlessly. Persons with flabbly beliefs will hardly come through with 
firm conduct. But the beliefs, henceforth, will increasingly be such 
as have been run through the crucible of scientific testing and have 
proven themselves both trustworthy and helpful. Some persons affected 
by the forces we are describing have wrapped themselves in a clean, 
hard self-concern and, with slight indulgence of their warmer human 
natures, are living from day to day and letting the world go by. It is 
such a type that Sir J. C. Squire has pictured as the rational man: 3 

Friend, safe, be certain you may feel 
With me to sleep and drink and eat; 

I do not want enough to steal, 

I do not care enough to cheat. 

3 Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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I do not hate enough to fight, 

Nor love enough, nor yet believe: 

And having Birth and Death in sight, 

Why should I trouble to deceive ? 

Credit me not with tenderness, 

Nor yet with generosity; 

Casual and cold is my excess, 

And pitiless my charity. 

Sin does not lure me, and I find 
This easiest: to live by rule, 

And leave adventure to the blind, 

Vice to the mazed and fevered fool. 

That is one extreme. It is the snare into which some intellectuals 
too easily fall. At the other extreme is the one who, because of emo¬ 
tional demands by life or circumstance, believes blindly or beyond 
sound sense. Such believers often go farther by trying to impress their 
over-belief on others, and anathematizing them when not successful. 
Unfortunately, in the minds of many this has come to be thought of 
as the typical attitude of religious people. One person cannot say for 
another how far faith or trust should go. But for those gripped by 
the realistic spirit of our time, uncritical over-belief cannot be con¬ 
vincing, however helpful emotionally it may be to the person holding 
it. An illustration of what to many will seem over-belief may be seen 
in these lines from E. W. Wilcox: I * * 4 

I will not doubt, though all my ships at sea 
Come drifting home with broken masts and sails; 

I shall believe the Hand which never fails, 

From seeming evil worketh good for me; 

And though I weep because those sails are battered, 

Still will I cry, while my best hopes lie shattered, 

"I trust in Thee.” 

I will not doubt, though all my prayers return 
Unanswered from the still, white Realm above; 

I shall believe it is an all-wise Love 
Which has refused those things for which I yearn; 

And though at times I cannot help from grieving, 

4 ’’Faith” in Poems of Pleasure, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. W. B. Conkey Co. Readers 
who are acquainted with her poetry will not need to be told how invigorating and help¬ 
ful many of her poems are. 
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Yet the pure ardor of my fixed believing 
Undimrned shall burn. 

I will not doubt, though sorrows fall like rain, 

And troubles swarm like bees about a hive; 

I shall believe the heights for which I strive 
Are only reached by anguish and by pain; 

And though I groan and tremble with my crosses, 

I yet shall see, through my severest losses, 

The greatest gain. 

I will not doubt. . . . 

And this raises the question what belief really is. Of course, knowl¬ 
edge, belief, and hope apply to many things, of which religion is only 
one. In a fundamental sense, belief has been defined by J. B. Pratt 
as "the mental attitude of assent to the reality of a given object.” 5 
In drat sense, it would apply to all that is believed to exist or subsist 
or hold true. Belief has been defined from its more practical side by 
H. E. Bennett as "that attitude of one’s mind toward an idea which 
makes it acceptable as a basis of action.” 0 From this view, one believes 
what one is willing to act upon, one really holds to those convictions 
about which one willingly does something. And this leads into the 
fuller meaning of faith as a form of belief, when used religiously. 
As used in religion, belief and faith have meant more than intellectual 
assent. They have meant also such depth and urgency of conviction 
that one is willing to trust one’s welfare, life, and even destiny to 
their truth and reality. Such faith involves more than intellect alone. 
It involves the emotions and living needs of men, and has in it a 
considerable element of volition. It passes over from mere intellectual 
belief into trust. Its deepest conviction has usually been that this world 
has working in it a Power that regards human needs and human 
co-operation and will not let us fail in the ways that deeply count. 
But whether faith functions as to its major or minor beliefs, its general 
nature abides. It presupposes intellectual assent, but goes beyond that 
into willing action and an attitude of confidence and trust. It becomes 
a vitally experimental meeting of the deepest demands of life and 
the world. 

5 The Psychology of Religious Belief, p. 32. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 

0 Psychology and Self-Development, p. 124. Ginn & Company. 
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Knowledge must be made to carry us just as far as it can. Beyond 
that, our living needs may urge us to go. Where knowledge indicates 
a probability, that should be followed if action is desirable. In such 
an instance, faith would be going beyond knowledge, but in the same 
direction . Where the case is about balanced, knowledge giving no 
clear direction, one’s opinion and action should be withheld if no 
decision is urgent. But if such is the case and yet there is vital need 
for action, one’s preferences may select an alternative and act upon it, 
believing and trusting, but also taking the risks involved. Choice must 
never disregard the intellect, but under certain conditions and with 
acceptance of the risks, faith may go beyond knowledge. Belief often 
does, and faith sometimes must. There are times when one’s faith is 
a necessary contributing factor to making the belief or hope come true. 
In such cases the venture of faith may be made. The classic statement 
of the right to believe, as sanely qualified, has been made by William 
James: "Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must, decide 
an option between propositions, whenever it is a genuine option that 
cannot by its nature be decided on intellectual grounds; for to say, 
under such circumstances, 'Do not decide, but leave the question open,' 
is itself a passional decision—just like deciding yes or no—and is 
attended with the same risk of losing the truth.’’ 7 The proper qualifica¬ 
tions of this he also gives: "Faith thus remains as one of the inalien¬ 
able birthrights of our mind. Of course it must remain a practical and 
not a dogmatic attitude. It must go with toleration of other faiths, 
with the search for the most probable, and with the full consciousness 
of responsibilities and risks. It may be regarded as a formative factor 
in the universe, if we be integral parts thereof, and co-determinants, 
by our behavior, of what its total character may be.’’ 8 

Thus it is clear that change must occur in religious thinking and 
beliefs. Several important features of this will be discussed. Change 
is occurring on all sides and in most human conditions and activities. 
It is the very life of religion to change as our knowledge of the world 
changes and the emphases in human need also do. We shall be con¬ 
sidering numerous convictions that underlie the religion fitted to meet 

7 The Will to Believe, p. n. Longmans, Green and Company. 

8 W. James, Some Problems of Philosophy , p. 225. Longmans, Green and Company. 
Compare the discussion by R. B. Perry, In the Spirit of William James , ch. v. Yale 
University Press. 
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the needs of today. Over-belief on insufficient grounds or unreasonable 
conditions is not justifiable. Under-belief on insufficient grounds is 
equally untenable and unpraiseworthy. The mature attitude is to 
follow knowledge as far as it will lead and, when the option is a 
living and forced one, to proceed by faith in such direction and to such 
extent as the conditions, all considered, may justify. For many, the 
possibilities of gain will prompt them forward into an adventurous 
religion, the satisfactions of which may never be known to the over- 
skeptical and timorous. Every man will choose for himself, for it is 
his own life he is living and his own destiny he must seek. Not forget¬ 
ful of the role of faith, we must now seek to ascertain what may be 
known or reasonably believed concerning things religious. In doing 
so we shall have to take careful account of scientific method and lean 
hard upon sound reasoning. And we shall need to take account of all 
pertinent, available information from whatever sources it may be had. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell: 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 


CHAPTER V ** 


Religion and Science 


DURIHG the whole modern period in Western history 
men have been having to make various adjustments of their religious 
thinking to the changing conclusions of the several sciences. But 
within the last hundred years this process has been much accelerated. 
Several main lines of research have only lately begun to bear their 
natural, full fruit, and religious thinkers must take their findings into 
account. Only a few generations back one might live and die, happy 
in traditional belief, and not be required, even when thoughtful, to 
make very radical changes of view. But persons living in the twentieth 
century cannot do this and be in touch with the whole truth of their 
time. One may face the newer truth from its several sources and reject 
it, but he may not ignore it or be unacquainted with it. The most 
serious problems for religious thought arise on the borderline between 
some of the modern sciences and traditional religion. 

Such major problems arise in several sectors of contemporary 
knowledge. It will be helpful now to name the main ones. As we 
proceed we shall discuss them more fully. There are substantial differ¬ 
ences between the main methods in the sciences and those of religion. 
So the question of method requires to be considered. From two fields 
of study related to religion have come some problems. Comparative 
Religion , the historical and comparative study of the religions of the 
world, particularly of the eleven or twelve now living, gives rise to 
important questions concerning gods, sacred books, doctrines, and so 
forth. Biblical Criticism , the literary and historical study of the several 
books of the Bible, also raises numerous interesting and important 
questions, and answers several of them. This subject will be discussed 
in the chapters on the Old Testament and the New Testament. Urgent 
problems for religion also have come from some findings of three 
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of the main sciences. From Astronomy comes new knowledge of this 
vast universe, and of the places of earth and man within it. From 
Biology comes the theory of evolution, with new ideas about man’s 
origin and place in the world. From objective Psychology come radical 
questions affecting man’s views of the soul and of immortality. These 
matters require to be considered, if we aim to attain tenable views in 
religious thought in our time. 

It will be easier if our readers have in mind the general order to be 
followed in considering the most pressing of these problems. They are 
among the most urgent of all the problems of present thought and of 
life itself. Nothing ahead will be free from implications involved in 
the relations here discussed. Indeed, modern life has become so largely 
conditioned by applied science and so affected by infiltration of the 
main meanings of theoretical science that one can hardly discuss 
intelligently any major concern of present life without relying upon 
the scientific base as the starting-point. 

First, we shall state the main viewpoints of four distinguishable 
and much-used ways of looking at the world and life. That will 
indicate just where in the broad scheme of things science and religion 
come in. Then it will be advantageous to get in mind some distinctions 
in the meaning of terms often used on this subject. After that what is 
usually meant by the scientific method of which science makes so much 
will be outlined. That will enable us to see clearly the main differences 
in attitude assumed by science and by religion toward the facts and 
experiences with which they deal. After seeing thus the meaning of 
scientific method, several of the points of conflict may be definitely 
stated. Then the main points emphasized in some of the special 
sciences and the ways they are said to conflict with religion will be 
considered. Another chapter will discuss the meanings of evolution, 
especially of organic evolution; and another will indicate fully what 
man is and what may reasonably be believed as to his place in the 
world. 

Four Attitudes to Reality 

The dominant viewpoint with which one looks upon life is impor¬ 
tant. It usually implies some sort of underlying outlook or philosophy 
of things in general, and it equally implies a general method of 
dealing with things, with facts and experiences. This viewpoint may 
have been come into casually and unconsciously or it may be a defined 
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and chosen one, but in either case it functions and is largely deter¬ 
minative of life for the individual. Naturally it also has meaning for 
the group of which the individual is a part and thus for society as a 
whole. It will not be necessary for us to go exhaustively into the 
features of these several viewpoints. 

The one which prevails among most people is the viewpoint of 
common sense. It is based upon that general body of common knowl¬ 
edge into which the everyday lives of most persons rather easily bring 
them. Persons readily come into knowledge of these matters and the 
usual ways of seeing and doing things as they move along through 
the average and commonplace experiences which life enforces. Many 
of the ideas and ways of common sense are results of past group 
experience and come to individuals through the common tradition. 
It is above all the practical way of seeing and doing. Like all life, it 
is adaptive. But this approach to life, to the world and reality, easily 
comes to pride itself on its utilitarian motive and its effectiveness. 
It is generally short-cut and resultful. It works in ordinary affairs. 
There is over and above the picture of it here given a further feature. 
The attitude of common sense usually also involves a half-conscious 
effort to learn from experience, and so gathers from life’s deposit 
those insights and conclusions which do seem readily to get results. 
As ordinarily understood, it has a certain element of shrewdness 
which enables means and immediate ends to be chosen with facility 
and effect. It also has a less creditable tendency to feel impatient with 
those who are studiously reflective and who insist that common sense 
approaches life simply and almost exclusively with a view to prac¬ 
ticality and manipulation, to ready adjustment at the most usually 
required points. 

The characteristic approach of science begins with the insights and 
lessons learned by common sense. It also is based on the common 
knowledge of mankind. But it differs in that it carries its pursuit of 
insight farther by reflection and experimentation. It asks certain typical 
questions. What is this that is happening? What have we here? What 
is our problem? How does this happen? How does it work? What 
enters into its complete description? What immediate causes are in¬ 
volved in what does happen, or in what does not occur? How can we 
get results, such results as require thorough knowledge and construc¬ 
tion rather than such as are near and obvious? Its most urgent ques¬ 
tions are: What? and How? It resorts to what we call the scientific 
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method, which has several general features, but is also varied to suit 
the situation as it is applied in the special sciences. In its pursuit of 
knowledge apart from the purpose of application and utility, it leads 
to what is known as pure science. In the forms its uses take, it is 
known as applied science. But science aims essentially at description, 
accurate and complete description. It often passes on into applied 
forms, and these again ally it with the best fruits of common sense, 
but in a more systematic and long-range way. 

Another way of viewing life and the world is that of philosophy . 
Of course there are varieties of philosophy and of philosophical atti¬ 
tude, just as there are of science. But the main viewpoint is largely one 
and deserves to be stated. Philosophy properly builds upon the facts 
and insights of common sense and of science. Each of these takes the 
former, with the lessons learned, for granted. Each is foundational 
for the next. So, ideally, philosophy avails itself of all the meaningful 
facts of common life and common knowledge. It acquaints itself with 
the main lines of knowledge possessed by the several sciences, and 
particularly with their most widely accepted conclusions. It endeavors 
to understand them and to bring them into rational harmony and 
unity. It strives to "think them together” as neither common sense nor 
science as such undertakes to do. The chief concern of philosophy 
is not with the immediate adjustments of life, nor is it primarily with 
the what and the how as in the sciences. It aims rather at comprehen¬ 
sion, interpretation, at unification and evaluation. It asks oftener and 
more readily the questions: Whence? Why? What for? Of what 
worth? Philosophy strives to use all the knowledge, especially the 
principles and conclusions, of common sense and science, and to 
transcend them by basing upon them a reasonable interpretation of 
life and the world, which yields a satisfactory unified view and evalua¬ 
tion of it. This is a typically reflective attitude toward the realities of 
the world and of life, and aims above all at understanding. 

A fourth viewpoint which widely prevails and is still different is 
that of religion . The definition of religion has been previously con¬ 
sidered along with some of the things it characteristically does. It will 
help here to see it alongside the other viewpoints. As before, religion, 
ideally, assumes the knowledge and insights acquired by the routes 
of common sense, science, and philosophy. It properly regards all 
their facts and findings. Its aim is other than theirs, somewhat, and 
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it essentially goes a further step than they. It does not aim at such 
immediate adjustments as characterize common sense alone, nor does 
it typically concern itself with the principles and applications dearest 
to the sciences. Neither is it content with the interpretations reached 
by philosophy, taken as a final goal. Religion at its best presupposes 
the practical adaptations of everyday life, acknowledges the world 
to be of such a nature as the sciences say, and requires as its foundation 
a unified view and sane interpretation of the world and life such as 
philosophy essays. These form the necessary foundations on which 
tenable religion may live and work. But religion seeks something 
farther which it believes to be important, supremely important. It 
seeks the adjustment of human life to the Power dominantly at work 
in the world, in ways that go beyond the applications of common sense 
and science. It recognizes needs not otherwise adequately met, deep 
and abiding human needs which require the adjustments fostered by 
religion. It may see the world through the eyes of calmer philosophy, 
but it seeks fulfillment of these deeper urgencies through religious 
adjustment. It not only aims to "see life steadily and see it whole,” 
but it strives to do something about it, something helpful and satisfy¬ 
ing, something that transcends science and philosophical insight but 
does not contradict them. As W. N. Clarke said, "Religion is the life 
of man in his superhuman relations.” It is essentially man’s way of 
cherishing and securing values deeply necessary to his life and not 
otherwise available. 1 Through religion man seeks those added adjust¬ 
ments which give the assurance of significance and of divine support, 
of right adjustment with those more than human factors which con¬ 
dition life at its highest level. This viewpoint is typical of religion 
and goes beyond the other attitudes. (Some may object by saying that 
religion as popularly observable among men is not the sensible and 
well-founded attitude here described. To which reply may be made 
in two statements. Religion, like every other reality, must be judged 
by its typical and best embodiment. When its essentials are sought by 
study of the lives and thought of its representative exemplars now 
and in former times, the characterization of religion here given seems 
to hold. In religion as in other things the many variations from the 
norm must be acknowledged, but that does not revoke the validity 
of the norm.) 

1 W. K. Wright, Student’s Philosophy of Religion , ch. v. 
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Meaning of Terms Used 


Any treatment of the relations between science and religion calls 
for distinctions between certain terms almost inevitably used. Our 
major terms are, of course, "science” and "religion.” We have defined 
religion earlier. But religion is so easily and so often confused with 
related things that we should be careful to distinguish it. Religion 
itself is a generic term. Religion has manifested itself in more than 
a score of very different historic forms during the world’s life. The 
history of religion would have to include the histories of the several 
religions. And into that comprehensive survey would go the Hindu, 
Confucian, Muhammadan, and many others as well as the Hebrew 
and Christian religions. So religion is a general term. It represents 
both a fairly typical way of adjusting life to the powers that sustain 
the world, and also the values, emotional and religious, which men 
experience through such adjustments. 

In our Western World persons too easily tend to mean Christianity 
when they speak of religion. In fact, Christianity is the dominant 
religion in the West. It had its distinctive beginnings in the work and 
teachings of Jesus Christ back in Palestine more than nineteen cen¬ 
turies ago. As we know it today, it is the historic embodiment of those 
beginnings after so long an evolution and through many vicissitudes. 
Thus Christianity is one kind of religion, and should be taken for 
that and only that in our present discussion. Then, too, there are 
major forms of interpretation and of organization within Chris¬ 
tianity itself. In our part of the world these are the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant forms. Neither of these should be mistaken for 
generic religion. 

Another confusion which occurs is that between religion and 
theology. Religion consists of its typical adjustments and the experi¬ 
ences that ensue in the lives of its followers. Religion is the living 
experience itself, the reality as experienced by the individual or the 
group. In all developed religions its friends have undertaken to analyze 
the religion, to discover its several essentials, to reduce those to syste¬ 
matic statement and so to formulate a theology. Strictly, a theology 
would treat only of their doctrine of God, but the term is widely used 
to mean the whole reasoned statement of the foundations of a religion. 
So theology really means the theory of religion, usually the theory of 
a special religion, as, for example, Christian theology. There is as much 
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difference between religion and theology as there is between the prac¬ 
tical love and culture of flowers and the science of botany. The mothers 
of many of us have been adepts at the culture of flowers, but unlearned 
in the principles of botany as such. So also many have experienced vital 
religion to whom theology was a closed book. Here again we must 
distinguish because there is a difference. 

Not only so, but within theology there are wide divergences. Some 
devoted persons hold very tenaciously to the belief that the truths 
underlying religion have been revealed to men in times past, and have 
now only to be learned and obeyed. To them it seems true that what was 
needed by the human race in the way of religious light was provided 
early and fully by God, and so does not change. Too often persons 
of this type incline to hold that this revelation or series of revelations 
came to the forerunners in their own particular religion and to them 
only. For instance, such might be found to be the view of many devout 
Hindus or Muhammadans or Jews or Christians. Obviously here is a 
difficulty. But for all such believers, no matter which historic religion 
they adhere to, the essentials of religious truth have long been known 
and formulated. The handing down of these truths from generation 
to generation has become a matter of tradition. And this view and 
this attitude in any religion have come to be called "traditionalism.” 
The logical and natural reaction of persons who believe in this way 
is to oppose suggestions of change or restatement in the theory of 
religion. Among Christians such believers hold tenaciously either to 
the teachings of the Bible, taken literally, or to the deliverances of an 
authoritative Church. It is the most natural result of such belief that 
those who hold it tend strenuously to adhere to such religious doctrines 
and practices as have been hallowed by the past and to resist just as 
strenuously any new or altered ideas and practices that press to be 
taken into the account. This attitude of conservatism readily becomes 
reactionary and obscurantist. In standing too stanchly for the things 
of the past it fails to leave open the way for the discovery of newer 
truth and for the readjustment of religious practice in conformity to 
newer times and altered needs. Thus the conservatives set themselves 
against the liberals, in religion as in other matters, only more so 
because of the transcendent issues believed to be involved. Such persons 
have come to be called "fundamentalists” and those who take an 
opposite attitude in a positive way are often called ' modernists. Both 
terms are loosely used and have become epithets which usually evidence 
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"more heat than light.” This is sufficient characterization of tradition¬ 
alism in religion. One must clearly see that traditionalism might come 
into conflict with modern science both in its general attitude and in 
several of its major conclusions. 

So, in seeing fairly the relations between science and religion, one 
must not confuse religion, the living and typical thing, often embodied 
in a variety of forms, but always having religion’s essential character¬ 
istics, with theology which is its theory, its doctrinal expression, and 
tends always to become stereotyped and to characterize some one 
religion only and in its special place and time. Especially must one 
guard against identifying religion with Christianity unless one does 
so consciously and because to him the concerns of religion are chiefly 
those having to do with Christianity. Even if we with purpose think of 
religion as Christianity because it is the religion with which we mostly 
have to do, we should not think of Christianity as theology and particu¬ 
larly as traditionalism, but rather as a living, evolving religious move¬ 
ment promoted by organization and professional leadership, but at its 
roots kept alive by its ministry to deep and lasting human needs which 
well up from individual and group life. These distinctions will help in 
defining the conflicts when they are stated, and in seeing more clearly 
just what are the things that do conflict. 

Two Meanings of Science 

Just as the meanings of religion require that it be distinguished 
with care, so in using the word science two meanings have come to 
prevail. It has come to stand for a method of solving problems or 
resolving difficulties or finding solutions or systematizing and articulat¬ 
ing fields of knowledge. The features of the method which now is 
most typical of science were not born phoenix-like, all at once, but have 
come into use variously and over long stretches of time as changing 
problems called them into conscious use and led to their being 
recognized and defined. Some sciences—for example, mathematics— 
required repeated use of some procedures which have come to be much 
relied on. In chemistry and physics other procedures came into use. 
In psychology still others are developing. And in sociology and related 
sciences still other features of method become predominant as, for 
example, statistics. So the features of the method have become more 
numerous and better defined until today it is possible to outline the 
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general features of the scientific method. As has been said, its applica¬ 
tion to any special field of investigation requires modification of the 
method to suit the materials and purpose. 

In addition to this meaning of science as a distinctive method, the 
term is used to indicate some one of the several more or less distinct 
bodies of knowledge which are the sciences, or to include all these in 
one great body of knowledge, ideally conceived. Thus in speaking of 
science one may have in mind some one systematized body of knowl¬ 
edge such as mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology, psychology, or 
sociology. 

Conflicts, then, between science and religion might arise in the 
matter of method predominantly used in reaching conclusions or in 
determining what is worth while and dependable. The aims of the 
two fields of seeking might also be different. And the general spirit of 
science and that of religion might prove to be incompatible. Or further, 
the apparent conflicts might arise between views handed down from 
earlier times in religion, and views of the world in any one of its many 
aspects arrived at by one or more of the modern special sciences. Such 
would be the controversy, perhaps, as to the real origin of man upon 
the earth, for example. But this only shows that the conflicts may 
appear at one or more of several places. We must examine more fully 
the scientific method, and see what are the fundamental aims and 
spirit of the sciences. 


The Scientific Method 

Human thinking probably first arose as a necessary attempt of 
individuals to adapt themselves to trying situations, to pressing factors 
in a difficult environment. It was an attainment forced on man in its 
beginnings by his situation, and its development and refinements have 
in large part come about in a similar way. Even today much of human 
thought is forced and utilitarian, although among the scholarly and 
refined there is disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake. This 
instrumental theory of human thinking has been elaborated by John 
Dewey. 

General scientific method has often followed this order: First, the 
gathering of the data. Second, the description of the facts, by such 
procedures as (a) definition and general description, (b) analysis, and 
(c) classification. And last, explanation of the facts by (a) ascertain- 
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ing causes (the invariable antecedents), and (b) the formulation of 
laws (uniformities of behavior ). 2 

The first step in scientific method is now recognized to be the acquisi¬ 
tion of all possible data which seem to have any bearing at all on the 
problem or investigation in hand. This must be done by careful 
observation. In many cases it will require experimentation and measure¬ 
ment, to provide the facts. With some idea of the thing to be sought 
in mind as a guide, the investigator must then analyze his facts and 
classify them in tentative ways. This done, he may further clarify his 
purpose or his hypothesis, going back into the data to check their 
several possible aspects. The tentative explanation can then be stated 
in terms of the proximate causes involved, or as a formulation of some 
law or uniformity of behavior. This, however, does not become final 
and dependable until it is tested for verification (or disproof). This 
testing may be done by experimentation if the situation is one that can 
be repeated under controlled conditions. Sometimes the conclusion can¬ 
not thus be tested. Then it must be checked by appeal to all known 
similar cases and, somewhat differently, to its general coherence with 
other known truths. At the last it may have to be put to the test of 
practice, and in use it is likely to approve itself as the true finding or 
to disprove its tenability. Thus the scientific method emphasizes facts, 
measurement, experimentation, hypothesis and probability, coherence 
and workability. It aims at description, prediction, and control. It 
demands knowledge that is exact, verifiable, and systematized. And 
unless knowledge has those qualities it can hardly be called scientific. 

Dr. J. A. Thomson summarizes the aim of science and the method 
in this way: "The aim of science is to describe the impersonal facts 
of experience in verifiable terms, as exactly as possible, as simply as 
possible, and as completely as possible. ... It deals with 'facts’ which 
have no dependence on man’s will, which must be communicable and 
verifiable. It is descriptive formulation, not interpretative explanation. 
The causes that science seeks are secondary causes, not ultimate causes; 
effective causes, not final causes. . . . The logic of scientific discovery 
is chiefly an intricate interlacing of induction and deduction. . . . The 
first step in scientific procedure is to collect data, and all science 
begins with measurement. The second step is the arrangement and 
classification of facts. Auxiliary to this and to formulation is the 

2 See G. T. W. Patrick, Introduction to Philosophy , rev. ed., p. 21. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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process of analysis or reduction to simpler terms. In order to fulfill 
the aim of describing facts of experience as exactly as possible, as 
simply as possible, as completely as possible, it is often necessary to 
try one hypothesis after another. An important step in procedure is 
the carrying out of test experiments. The final result is a general for¬ 
mula or a law of nature, or, more frequently, the inclusion of a new 
set of facts within an old law. . . . The fundamental postulate of 
science is the Uniformity of Nature.” 3 

Of the scientific mood he says: "The scientific mood is especially 
marked by a passion for facts, by cautiousness of statement, by clear¬ 
ness of vision, and by a sense of the interrelatedness of things. It is con¬ 
trasted with the emotional or artistic mood and with the practical 
mood, but the three form a trinity (of knowing, feeling, and doing) 
which should be unified in every normal life.” 

The Two Attitudes Divergent 

The spirit and method of science have been dealt with at length 
because we here come upon a significant divergence between science 
and religion. Their spirit and their method are different at present. 
Whether they need to remain so is another and an important considera¬ 
tion. At present they seek to secure their cherished values by different 
methods and with different spirit. 

Possibly it may be said that science relies most upon the inductive 
method, while religion has relied predominantly upon the deductive. 
Science tries to divest itself of preconceptions and prejudices and, 
having gathered all the data, to let them answer man’s questionings 
until they yield some solution that holds. Historic religion, however, 
has been prone to start its thinking upon life and destiny with grand 
generalizations, especially about God and the world, and then derive 
therefrom its specifications. The common way has been to tacitly 
assume that such great matters are beyond human learning and that 
God has revealed these basal truths for human life and human good. 
Thus these generalizations have been set down upon the vastly varied 
pattern of human living and effort has been made to conform the 
individual and the group life to their requirements. Since the truths 
thus held to have been revealed came to man through living men of 

3 J. A. Thomson, An Introduction to Science, pp. 34. 5<5, 79- Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc. 
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different times and places, the general pattern had many features that 
do fit on to human life tolerably well. But at many points experience 
has shown that such ready-made patterns do not fit. At some points 
they needlessly repress the normal expressions of human living, and 
at others they ideally stretch life to heights largely unattainable by 
man. Whereas science emphasizes discovery of truth by man, religion 
has emphasized revelation by Deity. Harmonizers may say we have 
here two sides of one process. But as it has worked out through the 
ages, science has had to fight its way against stereotyped and organized 
religion which taught the world it already had the revealed truth for 
man’s general and specific guidance. 

Again science, ideally, holds an attitude of tentativeness toward its 
own conclusions and generalizations. Like all living interests it comes 
to places where conclusions seem not only possible, but necessary. It 
then adopts the principle which seems best to explain all known facts 
relevant to the problem or situation. Upon that principle it proceeds 
to application or to further investigation, but it holds its principles 
subject to revision and even to the possibility of being displaced at 
some time by wider knowledge and a better generalization. An ex¬ 
ample of this is the theory of gravitation, perhaps the most majestic 
generalization in all the realm of science. For centuries it seemed to 
be a final explanation of major features of the world’s working. With 
the coming and elaboration of Einstein’s theory of relativity, the fact 
which we call gravitation remains as before, but a very different ex¬ 
planation of its fundamental nature and cause seems to be winning 
acceptance. Science never attains more than a high degree of prob¬ 
ability in its conclusions. This may indeed be a very high probability, 
as, for example, in the generalization ''the uniformity of nature.” 
Scientists generally hold to this as universally true. And yet no scientist 
presumably would be willing dogmatically to affirm that no exception 
to the principle ever will or can occur. He probably believes no such 
exception will occur because the preponderance of past evidence is so 
overwhelmingly in favor of that view. But the basal scientific attitude 
and method require as their unrenounceable quality, the tentativeness 
of all conclusions. In very many matters these conclusions have a high 
probability and so serve all the purposes of certainty in actual life 
and use. 

It is necessary to contrast with this the dominant attitude in religion. 
Among the majority of religious persons, there is the assumption of 
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certainty on the main points. This attitude of faith and assurance has 
been trained into the populace by religious leaders during long ages. 
With widespread belief in supernatural revelation of truth to the 
religiously minded and especially to some of the great leaders of the 
past, this attitude seemed reasonable. By a natural psychological re¬ 
action, when the conclusions of science in modern times began to 
dislodge some parts of the world-view underlying much of religious 
belief, both leaders and followers redoubled their insistence upon the 
truth and finality of the older tenets and assumed an attitude of belief 
which passed over into fanatical credulity. As an example of the differ¬ 
ing attitudes considered in this paragraph, it is sufficient to mention 
such a belief as that in "the virgin birth” of Jesus. To the scientific 
view this seems like an alleged single exception to an otherwise uni¬ 
versal procedure, while to popular religion it seems like an authentic 
instance of divine origin. 

Some of the tenets usually held by popular Christianity which 
would be restudied, and perhaps restated, if religious folk were to 
accept the scientific method and spirit, may be briefly mentioned. 
Among us, it is usually held that God exists, is one and one alone, is 
omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent, is a person, righteous and benef¬ 
icent, a God of love. This has been generally accepted as a required 
belief. It appears to have come to our world as a gift of the Christian 
religion. Its roots largely lie in the Jewish religion, from which Chris¬ 
tianity arose. Most of those who believe this tenet have accepted it 
upon authority. Upon what authority many of them do not know. It 
has been taken by faith and has had some confirmation as they have 
experienced life colored by the belief. Application of the scientific 
procedure to consideration of this tenet might be disconcerting to 
many believers. The stubborn facts of the world as now known and of 
life as it actually is and of "providence” in its perplexing ways, would 
strongly challenge the meanings of the attributes usually affirmed 
regarding God, and would almost certainly seem to make restatement 
necessary. 

Similarly, the religious estimate of Jesus Christ would have to be re¬ 
considered. There has been a tendency among some to move from the 
older affirmation of his "deity” to a conviction of his divinity. Some 
have replaced the affirmation of his divinity with the belief that he 
was a pre-eminent prophet of religion. But a tenable estimate of his 
life, message, and influence should be based on the completest re- 
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appraisal of all pertinent facts, and produced by scholars sufficiently 
sympathetic with religious values to enable them to deal fairly as 
well as fully with them. Another tenet which has been widely and long 
held by Christians, at least in theory and by implication, has been that 
Jesus’ principles and his way of life are adequate to meet the moral and 
vital demands of life in all ages, ours included. True, this has been 
challenged by some titanic iconoclasts at different times, as Friedrich 
Nietzsche, for example. But in recent years, when thought of it has 
not been tacitly ignored, in certain social groups and in some countries 
it has been squarely denied or challenged. 

Religions have often claimed to bear a revelation from Deity to man¬ 
kind for the governance of life. In some religions this was believed to 
have been formulated in the mind of God before the world was 
created. Hence there could be no possibility of error or of escape. But 
when one realizes that at this day there are upon the earth eleven 
organized religions, each claiming to present divinely-revealed truth 
to man, there seems to be confusion. Scientific method suggests study 
of all these, along with comparison of their teachings, in an effort to 
ascertain what is true and what is worthful. But then "revelation” 
becomes a different thing than ordinarily understood, or passes over 
into human study and becomes "discovery” rather. This same con¬ 
sideration affects "theology” as attached to the several religions. From 
its beginnings and its historical evolution, each religion has developed 
a world view and life view, which it has widely accepted as authorita¬ 
tive and final, and has sanctioned with strong religious emotion. This 
is generally called its theology. But these theologies are likely to claim 
for themselves divine revelation and finality. Here considerations arise 
from comparative study of the several religions and from the more 
modern changes in world view and life view which make it necessary 
to restudy these theologies and to alter them, in some cases largely. 

To withhold such religious beliefs as these from the testings of the 
modern spirit is impossible. Many religious leaders are realizing this. 
What the outcomes will be nobody can foretell. But the clash in 
attitudes is real. To most believers this has not yet become clear. As 
E. A. Burtt says: "The conflict is at bottom one of fundamental atti¬ 
tudes, of pervading ideals as to what is of greatest value in life. The 
ideal of science is that of intellectual honesty and social verifiability, 
pursued in an atmosphere of complete tentativeness and mutual co-op- 
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eration. The ideal of religion has been that of personal salvation, 
attained by inflexible loyalty to some revered leader, institution, or 
doctrine. It is this conflict of ideals that must be resolved.” 4 

However, truth and fairness require that not too much be made of 
this divergence in spirit and method. It would be unfair to contrast 
ideal science with practical religion. Actually no scientist perfectly 
attains the ideal in practical use of the method, and in religion many 
are rational and reflective in their beliefs and practices. If scientific 
procedure is to be taken at its best, so also is religion to be so taken. 
Practical science may and actually does often lean hard on presupposi¬ 
tions, even as religion does; and many scientists as well as religious 
persons have prejudices and fall below the ideal in procedure. Not 
only so, but there are some who contend that scientific method and 
method in religion, at its best, are much alike. This is the sturdy con¬ 
tention of H. N. Wieman, for example, but it seems likely that he 
tends to overemphasize the similarity. 6 While the truth in this conten¬ 
tion should not be overlooked, there seems to be more value in the 
view of B. H. Streeter that science and religion use different and 
complementary ways of ascertaining truth. Science typically deals with 
the quantitative sides of reality, while religion strives to apprehend its 
qualitative features. Dr. Streeter holds that Reality is characterized by 
both structure and function, by nature and meaning, by quantity and 
quality. Since science aims at description and control, it relies basically 
on measurement, analysis, and classification. These however are quan¬ 
titative. Yet life itself and meanings are qualitative. Both aspects of 
reality are real and important. But the qualitative aspects are known 
almost wholly through religion, which is more akin to art, even though 
it supplements science’s quantitative knowing of reality. "By an intui¬ 
tive knowledge of the inner quality of life akin to that employed by the 
artist ... a method of anthropomorphism scientifically controlled” 
religion knows reality in a way that the sciences do not, and provides a 
necessary complement to their ways of understanding. They thus 
proceed somewhat differently, but need not conflict and do helpfully 
supplement one another. 0 

4 Religion in an Age of Science, p. 123. Henry Holt and Company, Inc. Cp. F. H. 
Allport, 'The Religion of a Scientist,” Harper’s Monthly Magazine , vol. CLX, pp. 352- 
366. 

5 Religious Experience and Scientific Method. The Macmillan Company. 

6 Cp. B. H. Streeter, Reality, chs. ii, iv. The Macmillan Company. 
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Religion Becoming More Scientific 

In various ways the spirit and methods of science are coming to be 
more accepted in the field of religion. This is increasingly true among 
trained religious leaders. It has hardly yet gotten seriously or widely 
into the common religious thought of Americans. It appears that we 
are now in the beginnings of a growing movement in that direction. 

But the main results of scientific method in religion are now fairly 
known in three major fields of religious study. Here, of course, the 
method takes on such features as must necessarily prevail in the social 
sciences. In the nature of things, religion cannot be weighed and 
measured by standards used in physics and chemistry. Neither do the 
criteria of biology fit its facts and principles. Those of psychology are 
more akin. But the methods used in investigating the social sciences are 
applicable. For many years its methods have been used in the study of 
the History of Religion. This field covers all the several religions both 
primitive and advanced. The facts are now very largely known to 
scholars. Comparative study of the religions has been most fruitful. 
Science has had its normal and enlightening way here, and the main 
facts are available to those who will welcome them/ The same, with 
less fullness, may be said concerning the Psychology of Religion. The 
facts and procedures known to students of psychology have been 
applied to the study of religion. The mother science of psychology is 
yet in the making, and the same holds of the psychology of religion. 
But results to date are enlightening and worthful. The work in this 
subject done by such scholars as James, Ames, Coe, Stratton, Leuba, 
Selbie, Thouless, Josey, and others is steadily reducing the field to 
scientific formulation. As more tenable methods have come to be used 
in historical and psychological study, so also in philosophy. Much 
more regard is now had both for scientific method and for scientific 
facts from the special fields, by philosophers generally. This recent 
emphasis has come over into the Philosophy of Religion also. The 
student who wants to know what can be said concerning religion in the 
light of modern knowledge may find his needs rather well met by 
recent writers on the subject. To name only some of those whose 

7 For a partial list of good books on religion treated systematically and scientifically 
see the book list for this chapter at the back of this volume. 
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books are easily accessible, mention may be made of Hoffding, Gallo¬ 
way, Ames, Wright, Lyman, Edwards, Streeter, Wieman, and Bright- 
man. 

It should also be remembered that in two other ways of studying 
religious data scientific method has been increasingly applied. One is 
the field of Comparative Religion , which attaches naturally and closely 
onto the history of religions. Within the past hundred years scholars 
have visited all parts of the earth for study. Along with the investiga¬ 
tion of other features of the many cultures has gone research into the 
various religions. Study of the origins and development of the reli¬ 
gions has now been so thoroughly done as to have become largely 
scientific. Not that finality has been reached, but it is henceforth mostly 
a matter of adding details. Such inquiry has revealed that in addition 
to much variety and many stages of primitive religion, which still 
holds multitudes of the earth’s population, there have been at least 
twenty-three historic religions. Of these historic religions twelve are 
now dead, and eleven (besides Primitivism) are alive and functioning. 
Religion has been fairly alike in the functions it has performed for 
various peoples, but the forms it has taken are varied indeed. Among 
the Hindus it arose from nature worship and became characteristically 
philosophical. Among the Chinese it grew from nature and ancestor 
worship and has been chiefly social and ethical. Among the Persians 
it symbolized a great undying conflict between Good and Evil, highly 
dramatized. Among the Japanese emphasis was upon nature worship 
and patriotism. Among Hebrews and Christians it grew up from poly¬ 
theism into ethical monotheism and what we now know of its modern 
forms. There has been much variation in evils recognized, views of 
deliverance, forms of worship, and forms of organization. All the 
living religions have sacred scriptures. Several had founders super- 
naturally born (as they believe) ; several claim divine inspiration for 
their teachings. These facts are a most interesting challenge to reli¬ 
gious students. Obviously they materially alter our final conception of 
religion, and give a new understanding of what is distinctive in the 
Christian religion. This is a most interesting and fruitful field of study, 
but its elaboration is not within our present purpose. 8 

The other field is that of Biblical Criticism , the systematic, scientific 
study of the books of the Bible in three differing ways: textual criticism, 

8 R. E. Hume, The World’s Living Religions , chs. i, xiii. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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with its basic and necessary research to determine the correct and pre¬ 
cise readings and renderings of the multitudinous verses of the entire 
Bible, the actual original wordings at all points; then literary criticism, 
to ascertain in the light of all evidence, both external and internal, 
the origins of the several Biblical books, their authors, purposes, condi¬ 
tions of production, prevalent ideas, etc. In addition to these, historical 
criticism, which aimed to learn all that can possibly be found from 
historical allusions within and without the several books that will 
throw any light on their own history and their truest meanings. In these 
several ways scientific method has been applied to Bible study. The 
results are rich and meaningful. While they are not yet widely known 
among the rank and file of Christians, they are known to many reli¬ 
gious leaders and are accessible to all in many writings. Some of their 
chief findings will be described in the chapters on the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. 

Mention should be made, also, of two other ways in which some 
important scientific conclusions and procedures are being applied in 
connection with religion. The principles and practices in Religious 
Education are now increasingly determined by the findings of general 
psychology and of modern pedagogy. The conclusions of those secular 
disciplines are available to religious educators, and are slowly but 
increasingly being used. Also, the study of primitive societies and of 
the religions of the world by sociologists is giving rise to what may 
be called the Sociology of Religion. This approach has not yet been 
much developed but it will undoubtedly be pursued further. There is 
reason to believe it will add much for the understanding and the 
guidance of religion. 9 

The Problem of Miracles 

One of the disturbing problems that arise between religion and 
science concerns miracles. We shall discuss them here, and may expect 
that some things said later will give additional light on the subject. 
In the Bible numerous miracles are reported, notably in the Old Testa¬ 
ment in connection with the exodus of the children of Israel from 
Egyptian bondage and in the New Testament in connection with the 

9 See H. E. Barnes and H. Becker, Contemporary Social Theory, ch. xxiii, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., for a summary account. 
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life of Jesus. Other instances also occur in the Biblical record. Since 
these reports are a problem to numerous persons we shall outline the 
subject briefly, and indicate some sources for further reading. 

It is interesting to note that the role of miracles in religious thought 
has changed. A few generations ago the two arguments most often 
presented to prove the divinity of Christ and the authenticity of Chris¬ 
tianity were the numerous fulfillments of Old Testament prophecies 
and the several miracles. Those two sets of data were taken as 
established, and the divinity of Christ was assured by them. Now, 
however, the matter is reversed. It is easier to believe in Christ than 
it is to prove the fulfillment of specific prophecies, and Christ is 
easier to believe than are the miracles. 

Essentially, a miracle is any event caused by supernatural interven¬ 
tion in the ordinary course of things. More precisely, it is "an event 
which would not have occurred at all, or would not have occurred when 
it did, where it did or in the manner it did, but for the direct inter¬ 
vention of the will, power and activity of God” (W. J. McGlothlin). 

Numerous miracles have been reported in the scriptures of several 
of the world’s religions. They are not distinctive of Christianity. Just 
as Moses and some Hebrew prophets are reported to have done 
miracles, and Jesus also in his time, so the founders of other religions 
are reported to have had the power. For example, Buddha appeared 
and disappeared inexplicably, healed a sick woman by a look, converted 
many by his miracles, and fed five hundred persons miraculously. 
Zoroaster has been credited with curing diseases, confining hail, liberat¬ 
ing rain, and counteracting such creatures as wolves and locusts. 
Muhammad also is credited with many miracles by his later biogra¬ 
phers. Besides Jesus, the founders of four other religons have miracles 
connected with their birth as reported in some of their scriptures. 10 

Certain considerations regarding the time in which Jesus lived have 
been pointed out by E. F. Scott as properly affecting our estimate of 
the New Testament miracles. For one thing, that first Christian century 
was not a scientific age. The people among whom Jesus wrought would 
rather easily view any marvelous event as miraculous. Neither scientific 
methods nor the scientific spirit then prevailed to serve as a check. 
Furthermore, the records in the gospels as we now have them were 

10 R. E. Hume, The World’s Living Religions, ch. xiii. Charles Scribner’s Sons. See 
also Questions and Exercises for ch. xvii, in this book. 
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written several decades after the events, and as time passed by and 
the stories were retold the miraculous features would be accentuated. 
Some of the miracles are symbolical in value, and it is hard now to 
know whether in the life of Jesus they were parables or miracles. 
(Someone has described a miracle as an “acted parable/’ In the life 
of Jesus that was often their significance, whatever the actual events 
may have been.) Then, too, the miracles as reported were spectacular 
events, and readers of the New Testament are easily misled into giving 
them a disproportionate place. 11 The record itself shows clearly 
that Jesus minimized the performing of these marvelous deeds 
(Matthew 12:38-42; Luke 4:40-44). His main work was to herald and 
inaugurate the Kingdom of God among men, and to teach the new 
righteousness to those who would enter it. His marvelous deeds were 
acts of mercy which helped, but which were secondary to the main 
task. 

The accounts as we have them of the miracles are given in the 
Gospels. Mark was hardly written earlier than 70 a.d. Matthew came 
more than a decade later; Luke another decade later. And John was 
probably written after 100. Yet Jesus had died perhaps as early as 30 
A.D. Not only was there this lapse in time before the final reporting, 
but the events are told with marked variations in the several Gospels. 
These facts must be taken account of when trying to estimate the 
historic truth about the miracles. 

The miracles accredited to Jesus may be loosely classified in four 
groups: healing the sick, casting out demons, raising the dead, and 
controlling some processes of nature. Beyond doubt Jesus performed 
marvelous deeds of healing. He is reported as curing cases of fever, 
palsy, lameness, “leprosy,” and others. Such cures were effected by his 
personal presence and spiritual power, and through the faith of those 
he cured. In his day they cleared the way for his more urgent task 
of inaugurating the Kingdom and they were most marvelous and 
beneficent in the sight of those who reported them. In modern times 
healings much like these and equally marvelous have been credibly 
reported. Numerous cases now are known comparable to many heal¬ 
ing deeds performed by Jesus. They still are marvelous and beneficent 
but are not now called miracles, because the principles affecting them 
are better understood. 

11 E. F. Scott, The First Age of Christianity , ch. iii. The Macmillan Company. 
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A helpful distinction may be drawn between organic and functional 
disorders. In serious organic ailments actual injury, more or less 
extensive, has been done to the physical body or some part of it. If 
a person lost a foot by amputation, for example, the renewal of it 
would be a "miracle” indeed. But many disorders affect the functioning 
of one or more organs of the body without actually destroying or 
permanently injuring the tissue. Clearly, ailments of this kind, which 
are more often mental and nervous, would be more easily cured by such 
procedures as Jesus used. He is also represented as having cast out 
many demons. In that day most Jews believed there were many demons, 
and that various persons were possessed by some of them. Such posses¬ 
sion expressed itself by rendering the victim deaf, or dumb, or 
epileptic, or otherwise infirm. About seven such separate cases are 
reported as having been cured by Jesus. Since demon-possession was 
their way of explaining what we now know to have been diseases, 
these too are additional cases of healing. 

An example of what was almost certainly originally a parable having 
been turned into a miracle is that of the withered fig-tree. In Luke 
13:6-9 it is recorded as a parable of Jesus. In Mark 11:12-14; 20-23 it 
is given as a miracle whereby Jesus withered the tree because it had no 
fruit, even though the same record says that it was not then the 
season for fruit on the tree. This seems plainly a case of a parable 
becoming, in transmission, a miracle. It is likely some others also did. 
And others surely were significant for their spiritual meaning rather 
than for their demonstration of power, whatever the actual event may 
have been. Naturalistic explanations also might be given, or reasonably 
conjectured, for several of the nature miracles. Enough has been said, 
however, to show that these and other important general considerations 
must be kept in mind when evaluating the miracle-reports. So also must 
a serious student of them carefully evaluate the varying accounts, and 
the conditions touching upon each particular miracle. 

That Jesus was most noble and dynamic is undeniable. His personal¬ 
ity and his power were such that he performed marvelous deeds of 
healing. Several of them have since been fairly duplicated, and they 
are no longer properly called miracles. If the accounts as we have 
them are historically reliable, then some of his deeds are not yet ade¬ 
quately explained in a naturalistic way. But the most important fact 
is that today belief in his divinity does not depend upon belief in the 
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miracles; they have become secondary. A true estimate of the founder 
of the Christian religion depends rather upon the quality of his life, 
his teachings, his death, and the total work that he has done in the 
world. 12 

For the individual reader arid for most students it will be advan¬ 
tageous at this point to study Chapter XIV on "Old Testament Origins 
and Meanings” before proceeding to the next three chapters. Because 
of the interrelationship of their contents, this is rather important. 


12 Other discussions of miracles may be found in C. F. Kent, The Life and Teachings 
of Jesus , pp. 93-108. Charles Scribner’s Sons; W. B. Denny, The Career and Significance 
of Jesus , ch. xiii. The Ronald Press Co.; G. H. Gilbert, Jesus , pp. 168-182; 250-274. 
The Macmillan Company; W. Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ , pp. 101-117; 191- 
209. Charles Scribner's Sons; H. E. Fosdick, The Modern Use of the Bible , ch. v. The 
Macmillan Company; E. D. Soper, What May I Believe? ch. ix. The Abingdon Press; 
E. Worcester & S. McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit. Charles Scribner’s Sons; J. Hastings, 
ed., Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. Ill, article “Miracle.” Charles Scribner’s Sons; The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary , pp. 921-930. The Abingdon Press; E. A. Burtt, Principles 
and Problems of Right Thinking , rev. ed., ch. xxviii. Harper & Brothers; D. Drake, 
Invitation to Philosophy , pp. 419-429. Houghton Mifflin Co., and Problems of Religion , 
ch. xviii. Houghton Mifflin Co.; J. Y. Simpson, Spiritual Interpretation of Nature , ch! 
xvi. Hodder & Stoughton. 


CHAPTER VI ** 


Some Sciences and Religion 


FROM THE related sciences of astronomy, geology, 
and palaeontology has come much of the most important and interest¬ 
ing knowledge we now have concerning the place and age of the earth 
and the age and place of man in the world. From physics and chemistry 
also has come our basic knowledge of the physical structure of this 
universe. It is in this kind of world that we must live. It is in this kind 
of world that religion must be experienced. And our religious thinking 
and religious living, to be realistic and effective, must take adequate 
account of the kind of world we are actually in. Some major aspects 
of that world are now to be considered. 

The Earth Not Flat 

That our earth is a spheroid is at present a commonplace of general 
knowledge. During the times when the books of the Bible were being 
written almost everybody seems to have believed the earth to be flat. 
Reference to the description of the ancient Semitic and Hebrew con¬ 
cept of the world, in the chapter on "Old Testament Origins,” and to 
the diagram there referred to, will readily show how this idea found 
its place in their general view of the world. In the absence of scientific 
•knowledge the thinkers of those olden days laid hold of the very best 
explanations they could find, compared them with common-sense 
views and such other knowledge as they had; and then propounded 
them as the truth. For their time it was as near the truth as anybody 
was able to come. In their day and under their conditions we should 
not have done better. Intimations of this view of the universe and of 
the earth may be found throughout the Bible by anyone sufficiently 
interested to read there. That the earth was flat came to be the ortho¬ 
dox view of the ancients, and was interwoven in their religious beliefs. 
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It held that place for hundreds of years. When at varying times 
students asserted the earth might be round, a furor was created by 
those who believed such teaching to contradict the Scriptures. The 
older view was given up only after the evidence became irresistible. 

The record of this struggle between religious traditionalism and 
growing science contains many episodes. A few will serve our pur¬ 
pose. Early in the fourth century A.D., when the rotundity of the earth 
was affirmed, Firmianus Lactantius, a capable father in the Church, 
wrote books ridiculing the idea that the earth was round and that 
people were living at the antipodes. He waxed eloquent as he recited 
Biblical expressions which affirmed or implied the flatness of the earth, 
and laughed to scorn the idea that men could live and work "upside 
down” as the new view seemed to require. He recounted how the 
Scriptures spoke of the heavens above, the earth below, and the waters 
under the earth; of the four corners of the earth; of the pillars of the 
firmament of heaven; and of God having stretched out the heavens 
above the earth as a curtain. Saint Augustine, about 400 A.D., opposed 
the new idea as contrary to the Scriptures. Again, in 535 a.d. Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, an Egyptian monk, wrote his Christian Topography, 
in which he argued that the earth is a huge plain in the form of a 
parallelogram, twice as long as wide. Its length stretched from east to 
west, and its breadth from north to south. Thus the conflict went on. 
But in the light of extending exploration and scientific confirmation 
the newer view prevailed and had to be accepted. Columbus added to 
the world’s information on the subject when in 1492 he found the 
Western World. Magellan completed the circumnavigation of the 
globe in 1522, thus finally proving its rotundity. In recent times some 
individuals have sailed around the earth in small vessels and aviators 
have flown around it. 

Thus have we come to know that the earth is not flat. To us the fact 
brings no disturbance, but to generations of our forebears it seemed 
to contradict tire Scriptures and to be subversive of belief in the Bible 
as the revealed word of God. To us who know the circumstances 
under which the Biblical books were written and their true purposes, 
the contradiction is not upsetting. And yet, even today, some small 
groups still maintain that the earth is flat, believing themselves thereby 
to be standing by the Scriptures. A few years ago newspapers reported 
a speech by Wilbur Voliva, in Illinois, "overseer of Zion and head 
of the Christian Apostolic Church,” in which he affirmed that the 
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earth is flat, the sky is a dome whose edges fit down upon the earth, 
the sun, moon, and stars are hung from the dome of the sky, while 
the sun is a small body about forty miles in diameter and located only 
three thousand miles from the earth. This he said to be "the plain 
teaching of the whole word of God." 1 

The World Not Geocentric 

Because of man’s natural prepossession with himself and the things 
that affect him, the earth always seemed to him to be the most impor¬ 
tant place in the world. In similar way he naturally thought of himself 
as the most important of all things. This early and inevitably gave 
man and his earth the center of the stage. With ancient man it was so, 
first in living activity, and only later in thought. We moderns have 
learned to think differently of our earth even though we have prac¬ 
tically to deal with it much as the ancients did. Man, from the human 
viewpoint, must always think much of himself and of the base from 
which his operations are carried on. But this can no longer misguide 
us when we undertake to assess "man’s place in the universe," at least 
in astronomical terms. This very ancient common-sense view that man 
and his earth were the center of things got strong reinforcement 
among those peoples who were influenced by the Hebrew and Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures. These pictured God as having created all things, 
inanimate and living, and as having made man the lord of all. Not 
only so, but his behavior became an especial concern of Deity and the 
great drama of redemption was enacted in his behalf. Thus the 
Scriptures put man and his earth at the center. Further than this, the 
Scriptures speak of the sun rising in the east and setting in the west 
and repeat from the ancient "Book of Yashar" the story of Joshua, 
how he commanded the sun to "stand still" until the forces of the 
Lord might complete and win their battle. Just as for many centuries 
it was the orthodox view, both secular and religious, to believe the 
earth was flat, so was it the orthodox view to believe that the earth 
was the center of the universe. The sun was secondary and moved 
around it. Common sense and Scripture both seemed to say this. The 
struggle through which the belief had to be given up was long and 
bitter, costing some their lives as martyrs (for example, Giordano 
Bruno in 1600), and others (for example, Galileo) terrible persecu- 

1 S. Eddy, Facing the Crisis , p. 115. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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tion at the hands of the Church through the Inquisition. Copernicus 
made the major discoveries necessary to establish the fact that the 
earth is not the center of our solar system, but rather the sun. His 
findings were extended and confirmed by Galileo and Kepler. The 
main points of the newer theory have now been generally accepted. 
They are taught to every schoolboy who studies even a little natural 
science. 

But most persons have little idea through what terrific struggle 
these newer views have come to be our common property. And all this 
cost was due to an unnecessary but very persistent belief, that scrip¬ 
tural statements affecting matters belonging to cosmogony, biology, 
anthropology, history, etc., must be accepted as the revealed and very 
truth from God. The reader who has mastered the facts concerning 
the origins and true claims of the Bible will see how unnecessary is 
such a view of truth and of the Bible. (A brief introduction to this 
knowledge is given in our chapters on the Old Testament and the 
New Testament.) Men in many ages have unwittingly adopted the 
fallacy that the truth and realities of religion are inextricably bound 
up with the world view and life philosophy on which their scriptures 
happen to have been built. Actually, the realities of religion are much 
more vital than that. And it must be seen that religion can change 
its view of the universe and still be the living, helpful thing it essen¬ 
tially is. One need not lose his religion because he changes his philos¬ 
ophy, unless, indeed, such changes reduce him to utter materialism 
and atheism. Perhaps this ability to live religiously and at the same 
time to hold their views tentatively, may be one of the lessons science 
can teach religious people. 2 

The science of astronomy has expanded the outreach of man’s 
thinking as marvelously as the science of physics has extended it down¬ 
ward minutely. One has searched out for us the secrets of the starry 
heavens, and the other has explored the inner secrets of the world 
of the atom. Both have enriched immensely our conception of the 
universe. These newer truths must affect our views both of man’s place 
in the universe and of the kind of God adequate to such a world. 
We now have truths which stagger the imagination of man, and the 
facts of science vastly outdo all man s previous efforts to picture the 
world to himself. These great facts have been found through the 

2 On the matter of adapting one’s religion to changing world views, see T. Langdon- 
Davies, Man and His Universe. Harper & Brothers. 
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telescope, which brings the heavenly bodies nearer to us, the spectro¬ 
scope, which tells us the physical and chemical constituents the stars 
contain, and the interferometer, which enables the scientist to measure 
the greatly distant bodies by registering their rays of light. These, 
along with the very complicated processes of higher mathematics, 
have given us much of the truth about the world. The world view 
underlying our religion should include many of these facts. 

As human beings we have to do mostly, of course, with the solar 
system to which our earth belongs. The sun, which is one of more 
than ten billion stars in our galactic system (the Milky Way), is the 
center of this solar system. About it revolve in their elliptical orbits 
the planets. The earth is one of these, not the smallest and not the 
largest. Until recently there have been said to be eight planets. Re¬ 
cently another has been located, which has been named Pluto. Of these 
planets, Mercury moves in an orbit closest to the sun. Venus is next, 
and then the earth. Next to us is Mars. At that, the earth is about 
93,000,000 miles from the sun. The earth has a diameter of about 
8,000 miles and is approximately 25,000 miles in circumference. As 
a spheroid it turns upon its axis and one turn requires twenty-four 
hours, which constitutes our day and night as it brings us toward or 
turns us away from the light of the sun. In its orbit it requires 365 
days to revolve entirely around the sun, thus giving us our year and 
its seasons. 3 

Their mass will give us a basis for comparison of some of these 
heavenly bodies. Scientific calculations show the mass of the moon 
to approximate 75,000,000 million tons. Since the moon is a satellite 
revolving about the earth, we would naturally expect the earth to 
be larger. The mass of the earth is more than eighty times that of the 
moon. The mass of the sun is about 330,000 times that of the earth. 
We must distinguish between mass and volume or bulk. The volume 
of the sun is more than a million times that of the earth. This is due, 
of course, to the fact that the sun is gaseous and much less dense. 
Jupiter, the largest planet in our solar system, is less than one one- 
thousandth of the sun, in mass. Betelgeuse, one of the most gigantic 
of the stars, has a diameter three hundred times that of the sun. 

The distances revealed by astronomy are stupendous. The sun is 
distant from our earth 93,000,000 miles. Astronomers use the speed 

8 For a clear view of this see the diagram in J. A. Thomson, Outline of Science , vol. I, 
ch. i. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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at which light travels as their unit for distance, the unit being the 
distance a ray of light would travel in a year, going 186,000 miles 
per second. The sun is, by this measure, distant from the earth slightly 
more than eight minutes. The star nearest to us is Alpha Centauri, 
275,000 times as far as the sun. To reach us, its light requires 4.3 
years. The light from five stars in the Great Dipper requires 70 years 
to reach us. From the North Star light reaches us in 44 years. From 
the giant Betelgeuse light requires 210 years to reach us. 

The center of our galactic system (the Milky Way) is in the vicinity 
of the constellation Sagittarius, where that constellation corners with 
Ophiuchus and Scorpio. That center is calculated to be about 50,000 
lights years distant from our sun, 3,000,000,000 times the distance 
from the earth to the sun, or nearly 300,000,000 billion miles. 4 From 
the nearest spiral nebula or "island universe” of stars (which is, of 
course, away outside of our own galactic system) light can reach us 
in about 850,000 years. 

Astronomers have been able also to reach some approximate con¬ 
clusions regarding relative ages among these objects. Most of the stars 
in our galactic system are held to have existed for 5,000,000 million 
years and perhaps longer, possibly 10,000,000 million years (J. H. 
Jeans). The sun as a luminous star has had a life of about 5,000 
million years (A.S. Eddington). The earth’s history covers about 
2,000 million years, according to Jeans. Some others believe it to be 
much older. Life has existed on the earth for perhaps 1,000 million 
years. And the period of man on the earth reaches back a million 
years or more. 

It has been learned that one might see with the naked eye as many 
as 2,500 stars by searching carefully at one time and under favoring 
conditions. During a year, with the naked eye one could see about 
5,000 different stars. But with the telescope and photography scientists 
have now found more than 10,000 million stars. These are in our 
galactic system. Out beyond these at inconceivable distances are the 
spiral nebulae, or "island universes,” now believed to be great group¬ 
ings of stars. There are more than a million of these, and in general 
they are "aggregations of the order of 100,000,000 stars” (Edding¬ 
ton) . At the average these spiral nebulas are thus much smaller than 
our own galactic system, which probably first developed from some 
tremendously larger nebula, but when the number of such nebulas is 

4 See article by H. Shapley, of the Harvard Observatory, in The Forum, vol. LXXXI. 
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recalled and that figure is multiplied by the apparent average number 
of their constituent stars, either made or in the making, one gets an 
almost unbelievable total for the entire starry world. A reference back 
to our comparison of distances will show how far apart all these 
uncountable stars are, and that gives a basis from which to see how 
superlatively spacious the world is. 

In the local star-cloud in our galactic system to which our solar 
system belongs, our sun is fairly near the center. But this star-cloud 
is vastly distant from the center of the galactic system which is our 
"universe." Our earth is not "the hub of the universe.” Indeed, our 
sun itself is a humble member of the galaxy. It is considered a dwarf, 
yellow star. Eddington describes it as "a very ordinary star about 
midway in the scale of brilliancy. ... In mass, in surface temperature, 
in bulk, the sun belongs to a very common class of stars; its speed of 
motion is near the average; it shows none of the more conspicuous 
phenomena, such as variability, which excite the attention of astron¬ 
omers. In the community of stars the sun corresponds to a respectable 
middle-class citizen.” 5 

Is There Life on Other Planets? 

Almost irresistibly one raises here the question whether there is 
life in other parts of this vast world. We have seen that there are 
thousands of millions of stars, and that in unnumbered instances they 
are at inconceivable distances from one another. How strange if in all 
this marvelous starry world the earth alone harbors life—and man! 
We easily get beyond knowledge here and into speculation. But some 
facts seem pertinent. Our sun is a star, but our planetary system about 
it is the only one of which we surely know. The origin of our own 
planetary system is still a puzzle to scientists. We have theories, but 
they assume much and have difficulties yet. If there are other planetary 
systems we have not instruments with which to find them. Among 
the planets of our system all but two seem clearly to have conditions 
that make life impossible. Only Venus and Mars would seem at all 
to permit it. Venus is surrounded always with such a heavy mist, or 
clouds, that it is hard to study. But life on it, if there at all, is believed 
to be very low in form. Mars has thin air and some water, and appar- 

5 A. S. Eddington, Nature of the Physical World , p. 165. By permission of The Mac¬ 
millan Company, publishers. 
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ently might sustain life. It has great desert areas. There is some 
evidence that it has vegetation in places. It is subject, however, to 
extreme cold. The existence of higher forms of life on it is doubtful, 
and the presence of even lower forms is uncertain. So far, then, as we 
now know, man and life have on earth a privileged position. The 
formation of a planetary system seems to require very unusual circum¬ 
stances in itself, but even then the conditions to support life are quite 
special. The chances for such formations of plants are so infrequent 
that Eddington says: ‘The data are too vague to give any definite 
estimate of the odds against this occurrence, but I should judge that 
perhaps not one in a hundred millions of stars can have undergone 
this experience in the right stage and conditions to result in the forma¬ 
tion of a system of planets. However doubtful this conclusion as to the 
rarity of solar systems may be, it is a useful corrective to the view too 
facilely adopted which looks upon every star as a likely minister to 
life.” 0 And the formation of planets still leaves the necessity of very 
special conditions on any one of them before life could appear on it 
or attain high forms. These considerations seem to make it very 
exceptional when any heavenly body becomes an abode for life in any 
form, to say nothing of the added infrequency for man. These facts 
raise some questions as to man’s place and prospects. There are other 
important sides, however, to this matter, and we are stating the most 
important things concerning man, in another connection. 

The Age of the Earth 

One of the points of difference between religious tradition and 
scientific conclusion concerns the ages of the earth and of man. The 
Bible itself does not give any chronological chart for determining 
such things, but Archbishop Ussher about 1650 a.d. calculated that 
the earth and man were created in 4004 B.c. His calculations were 
later generally accepted, especially among readers of the English 
version of the Bible, and became traditional among Christians in the 
West. When some of the sciences, notably astronomy, geology, and 
palaeontology, began to inquire scientifically into the ages of the 
earth and man, their findings stretched the ages out so long that 
traditional belief was shattered. This was mostly due to the ignoring 
by religious folk of two facts which can now be clearly seen. In the 

G Ibid., p. 177. For a different view see J. A. Thomson, The Outline of Science , vol. I. 
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first place, the Bible does not furnish data sufficient to tell when the 
earliest beginnings took place nor what were the times of its various 
stages as there pictured. The Bible does not claim to do this. In the 
second place, from historical and literary study of the Biblical books 
we now know that their writers lived during the several centuries 
before Christ and the first century after him, and that they wrote with 
religious intent and in the light of world and life facts as then known. 
Their purposes were religious, not scientific, and to expect from them 
exact data outside their times and abilities is unreasonable and mis¬ 
leading. These truths are easier to see now than they were before 
scientific study of the Bible developed. 

Scientists have found several procedures which help them to ascer¬ 
tain the age of the earth, or at least to fix points below which its age 
cannot fall. One of these has been the study of the ocean salts in an 
effort to determine how long the forces of nature have taken to deposit 
them. The waters that drain through the earth and .finally reach the 
ocean carry minerals in solution with them. Most such substances are 
otherwise disposed of, but sodium combines with chlorine and forms, 
in the ocean, sodium chloride. This deposit of sodium chloride has 
been measured and then compared with the rate of deposit now going 
on, with such allowances in the calculation as seem reasonable and 
necessary. From this method of calculation, it appears that the age 
of the oceans cannot possibly be less than 100,000,000 years, and must 
probably be much more. Another method has been to study the thick¬ 
ness of the sedimentary rocks, the different geological strata observable 
in the formation of the earth, and from division of that by the rates 
of deposit for the various strata to estimate the total age. This method 
places the lowest age of the earth at not less than 300,000,000 years, 
and indicates it is probably still greater. A third method is study of 
the rate of radioactivity. Such substances as uranium, radium, and 
thorium are constantly radioactive, emanating helium nuclei and 
electrons, and degenerating to lower forms of chemical elements. 
Eventually this radioactive disintegration ends with the formation of 
lead. Accurate determination of the amount of the lead formed by 
radioactive disintegration and associated with the uranium ore and 
employment of known ratios of disintegration indicate that the 
geologically oldest granites crystallized more than 1,000 million years 
ago. 7 This corresponds roughly with figures given in an earlier para- 

7 Nature of the World and of Man, H. H. Newman, ed., pp. 81-84. University of 
Chicago Press. 
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graph, where we stated that some astronomers estimate the age of the 
earth to range between 1,200 and 2,000 million years or more. 

The Age of Man 

Just as geologists use several methods to calculate the age of the 
earth, so palaeontologists use several in determining the age of man. 
The most direct evidence has consisted in the fossilized human remains 
that have been found in many different localities, especially in Europe, 
and in various strata of the earth. When fossilized bones are found, 
having taken account of the possibilities of deception or extraordinary 
circumstances, scientists may learn much regarding the age of the 
remains by determining the age of the geological stratum in which 
they occur. Another line of evidence comes from study of the animal 
remains which often accompany such human fossils, and also of the 
artifacts (tools, utensils, etc.) that are found with or near them. A 
third method is to learn by careful measurement and comparison the 
somatological differences between such remains and man as we now 
know him, the bodily changes which thus appear to have occurred. 
By synthesizing facts gained by these and other methods, it is possible 
to reach tenable conclusions on many points. 

Among such fossilized human remains, perhaps the most ancient 
yet known is the Java man (or Pithecanthropus erectus, as he is gen¬ 
erally called). Many scientists believe him to have lived 500,000 years 
ago. The skeletons of the Peking men (Sinanthropus Pekinensis) are 
probably not more ancient. Later perhaps is the Heidelberg man, 
believed to have lived 400,000 years ago. The Piltdown man is 
estimated to belong back more than 300,000 years. Neanderthal, or 
Mousterian, man formed a peculiar and separate race which existed 
for many thousands of years and then became extinct. Several speci¬ 
mens of Neanderthal man have been well preserved. After him is 
placed the Rhodesian man. And more recently, homo sapiens , or man 
as now known on the earth. R. S. Lull, of Yale University, in a sum¬ 
mary of the evidence says: "Our evidence points to central Asia as 
the birthplace of mankind, and to the Miocene, 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
years ago, as the time of his origin. . . . The antiquity of man has thus 
been made known by direct evidence in the form of human relics, the 
greatest age of which can hardly be less than a half-million years.” 8 

8 Evolution of Earth and Man. G. A. Baitsell, ed., ch. v. Yale University Press. 
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Basic Nature of the Physical World 

Some of the new discoveries in the field of the physical sciences 
have helped to show how dynamic and marvelous this world in which 
we live really is. In an address before the American Philosophical 
Society, in which he was summarizing the main achievements in the 
physical sciences during recent years. Dr. Millikan discussed briefly 
twenty-one important new findings which had either been discovered 
or brought to satisfactorily complete verification during that period. 9 
Not all these concern us here. But some of them were—the electron, 
radioactivity, the quantum theory, cosmic rays, and relativity. All 
these have important bearings on our basic view of the physical world, 
and that view necessarily underlies our religious philosophy. The 
discovery of the atom and of the electronic make-up of matter has 
been revolutionary. It has shown how all matter consists of nuclei 
of neutrons and protons about which revolve electrons at inconceivable 
speeds, and that essentially all forms of matter seem to reduce to 
"electricity,” positive and negative charges of electricity. Strangely 
enough, this has turned what we had popularly supposed to be the 
hardest and most durable of all things, into a form of energy. It has 
shown "matter” to be basally electricity or energy. It has thus made 
it much more tenuous and refined than we supposed. Not only so, 
but it has shown matter to be tremendously active. Every atom is a 
system, an order within itself; showing that nature in its lowest, 
finest reach is organized and orderly. Some philosophers have held 
that this newer view of matter, by showing it to be a kind of energy, 
has brought it much closer to our popular conception of "spirituality.” 
This has led to the speculation that we may sometime discover that 
the actual presence of an immanent God is indicated by this founda¬ 
tional nature of the physical world. 10 However, the fact that matter 
is thus tenuous or rarefied and energetic does not make it any less 
material, it just alters by that much our conception of what "matter” 
is; we learn to think differently of it. So this possible linking of 
matter, energy, and spirit in some fundamental way is at present a 
highly speculative procedure. What the future may reveal nobody 
can foretell. 

9 R. A. Millikan, Science and the New Civilization , ch. v. 

10 L. G. Rohrbaugh, Religious Philosophy. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc.; A. S. 
Eddington, Nature of the Physical World. 
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This electronic theory of matter has been implemented by the 
discovery of radioactivity. Scientists learned that there are ninety-two 
chemical elements whose characteristic atoms differ in weight and in 
their systems of protons, neutrons, and electrons. These give us the 
different kinds of matter. But now we learn that some of these basic 
elements are radioactive, ceaselessly throwing off from themselves 
radiations of energy. Among such are uranium, thorium, radium, etc. 
These elements which stand high in the atomic scale thus very slowly 
but certainly reduce their own substance and ultimately disintegrate 
by loss of the radioactive components, electrons and helium nuclei, 
into atoms of lower mass, finally to lead. This discovery that several 
of the apparently most ultimate of elementary substances were, by 
radioactivity, changing their very natures, upset a principle which had 
previously become generally accepted by physical scientists, the prin¬ 
ciple of the conservation of the chemical elements. This is an instance 
of a natural principle or law having to give way before new facts. 
Another discovery that logically followed was that of the quantum . 
The quantum theory holds that this radiation from the elements takes 
place not in a stream, but by pulses, the energy given off being thrown 
off as it were, in pulsations and at tremendous speeds. The units of 
radiation have been variously described as waves, or pulses, drops, 
"bullets” of radiated energy. It was learned that energy was thus 
thrown off in "bullets,” and that the size of these was fixed and 
uniform. This was then found to be true of radiation, not only from 
these substances named, but in heat and light of various kinds. Here 
again nature is orderly and lawful. 

The discovery of cosmic rays coming to us from the outer heavens, 
the vast interspaces of the starry world, seems to indicate that energy 
is being "generated” out there. This implies that matter is being there 
built up or "created.” This would mean that in our contemporary 
universe, while the breaking down of many substances is taking place 
and by the second law of thermodynamics the energy, the total sum 
of available energy, is being decreased, there are also at work on a vast 
scale forces which are building the world anew, replacing its declining 
energies with newcomers full of energy and ready to start their 
evolutionary existences. The evidence for these cosmic rays and con¬ 
firmation of their interpretation are matters for profound study. But 
if the present claims of some scientists in their behalf are correct, 
then there is reason to believe our universe is not "running down,” 
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as is commonly supposed. Since, however, many astronomers predict 
thousands of millions of years yet for our sun as a luminous star, we 
have no urgent need to rely on the correctness of this interpretation 
of the significance of cosmic rays, for the assurance that the universe 
will take care of us and our posterity at the physical level for unpic- 
turable asons of time. 11 

Perhaps the most striking of the recent discoveries is relativity. 
This theory was propounded originally in its special and its general 
forms by Albert Einstein in 1905 and 1915, respectively. It has since 
had considerable study by other scientists, and the theory has been 
confirmed. While we do not profess to understand the fine points of 
the theory, it will serve here to state a few main points and to list 
references in which those interested may read farther. The theory 
holds that all measures of length and speed, for example, are relative; 
they depend on the world of reference in which the objects measured 
and the observers doing the measuring are placed. Observation of 
shape, speed, etc., taken from another basis of reference might be 
very different. And any statement of such descriptive data would 
require also an indication of the field or fields occupied by object and 
observer. These facts are due to the structure of the universe. Rela¬ 
tivity, as we understand it, holds that time is just another quality of 
the space-time world, and not the separate, endless thing we popularly 
think of. For instance, no object or event can be described completely 
unless its time is given, the "time” being as much a part of it as any 
other feature. Thus reality is just one great, immensely great space- 
time continuum. The theory holds the actual world, however, to be 
not infinite, "finite but unbounded,” and scientists have essayed to 
calculate its vast extent in terms of light-years across. The theory has 
altered the conception of gravitation radically, not, of course, denying 
its practical reality, but changing the explanation of its cause. This 
theory has shown the world to be at least four-dimensional, and it 
may have several others still. 12 

Our purpose here is to mention the theory only and to indicate 

u Cp. F. R. Moulton, ed., The World and Man, pp. 21-25. University of Chicago 

Pl i=On relativity consult J. A. Thomson, The Outline of Science, vol. IV, ch. xxxii, and 
Science and Religion, pp. 92-96, 243-255; J. H. Jeans, article "Relativity,” Encyclopedia 
Britannica , 14th ed.; R. H. Dotterer, Philosophy by Way of the Sciences , ch. v.; h. t. 
Slosson, Easy Lessons in Einstein ; D. Drake, Invitation to Philosophy , chs. xui, xiv. 
Houghton-Mifflin Company. 
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a general way in which it may come to affect religious thought and 
attitudes. Popular thought has a way of taking up significant ideas, 
at times, framing them in catchwords, and then applying them on all 
sides. The ideas thus are taken out of their original, stricter meanings 
and made to exert great influence on all of life. This was true of 
"evolution.” It was projected into the world of thought by Darwin’s 
writings where it was used in a specific way. There was quick recog¬ 
nition that it meant something revolutionary. Along with special 
applications in various fields, it passed into popular use and for three 
quarters of a century has been a word to conjure with. It became the 
great, the magic word in common speech. There is some reason to 
believe "relativity” may come to be thus used in our day. The basal 
meaning of the word readily appears to apply to many things. Students 
find it to have meanings of importance when morals, let us say, are 
looked into historically and comparatively. A similar fact holds when 
religion is thus studied. If the word catches the common mind as 
evolution has done, it will surely tend to alter an already weakening 
religious attitude of certainty and finality, and will work for tolerance, 
if not for laxity and opportunism, in many ways. Clearly this is not 
a scientific consequence of the theory, nor is it a rational use of the 
idea underlying the word, but it may have consequences that count. 13 

The Reign of Law 

Another major point at which science has influenced religious 
thought, and therefore religious practice, and will do so even more, 
is in its insistence upon "the reign of law,” of natural law. Since about 
1600 a.d. the idea has been steadily growing among scientific students 
that nature in all its activities is orderly and law-abiding. The progress 
in the several sciences has largely been due to investigators’ ability 
to verify this belief. It has meant that by research and experimentation 
they have been able to learn many of the principles which apply to 
nature’s ways in various fields. This has been so basic to science that 
R. A. Millikan speaks of it as one of "the very mainsprings of the 
contribution of science to human progress. The idea that God, or 
nature, or the universe, whatever term you prefer, is not a being of 
caprice and whim, as had been the case in all the main body of think¬ 
ing of the ancient world, but is instead a God who rules through law, 

13 J. Langdon-Davies, Man and His Universe, pp. 309 ff. Harper & Brothers. 
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or a nature capable of being depended upon, or a universe of con¬ 
sistency, of orderliness, and of the beauty that goes with order—that 
idea has made modern science, and it is unquestionably the foundation 
of modern civilization. ... It is because of this discovery, or because 
of the introduction of this idea into human thinking, and because of 
the faith of the scientist in it, that he has been able to harness the 
forces of nature and to make them do the work that enslaved human 
beings were forced to do in all preceding civilizations. . . . Once 
destroy our confidence in the principle of uniformity, our belief in 
the rule of law, and our effectiveness immediately disappears, our 
method ceases to be dependable, and our laboratories become de¬ 
serted.” 14 Such is the scientist’s estimate of the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of this belief in the uniformity and universality of natural law. 
For those who know much either of the history of the several religions 
of the world or of the forms in which contemporary religion does now 
popularly express itself, a little reflection will readily show how much 
this belief in the reign of law must change things. 

Some Examples of Laws 

It will illustrate the topic if we mention some of these generally 
accepted principles and laws. Probably the grandest of them all is the 
law of gravitation, applying throughout the entire world, inhering in 
the very nature of all things, and functioning without omission or 
relaxation everywhere. It is a grand instance of the uniformity that 
nature observes in its processes. Another law that physical scientists 
have held to firmly is that of the conservation of energy. Energy may 
alter its form, but in one of its several forms it abides. Nature behaves 
that way. Another law hinging directly onto this general one is the 
second law of thermodynamics, that the available energy of the world 
tends more and more to become unavailable because through use 
energy becomes static. At the biological level we find again laws 
differently arrived at, but applying in the field of living things, espe¬ 
cially below the level of mental activity. Such, for example, might be 
the Mendelian laws of inheritance, indicating in what proportion 
certain characteristics are likely to be inherited by offspring. These 
laws at the biological level do not abrogate those physical laws under¬ 
neath, but grow upon them. Efforts have been made during the past 

11 Science and the New Civilization, pp. 177, 178, 180. The italics are in the original. 
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fifty years to learn the facts of mental life and to formulate its prin¬ 
ciples and laws. In doing this the behaviorist psychologists tend to 
swing downward toward physiological facts mainly and to state all 
human behavior in terms of stimulus and response. They aim to 
develop ultimately a science and technique which will permit practical 
prediction and control in human affairs. The older approach to 
psychology yielded its own kind of laws, such as, for example, the 
laws of learning, which hold concerning human mental workings, and 
on which much present-day pedagogical procedure has been based. 
Here again psychologists have not renounced the physical and bio¬ 
logical laws, but have gone beyond them. Again the social sciences 
have gathered and classified the facts in their several fields and are 
reducing them to order. They are able here also to pass beyond the 
bare facts to principles and laws. Of course, a law in these sciences 
cannot mean quite the same thing as a law in the physical sciences, 
but they are systematic and well-founded formulations or generaliza¬ 
tions that serve similar purposes. It is impossible to weigh and measure 
social facts, or to experiment with social processes by repetition under 
controlled conditions, usually, but it is possible to ascertain trends and 
tendencies by gathering and comparison of statistics. Good examples 
of this can be seen in the procedures of economics and in sociology. 
The formulation of mortality rates in connection with the business 
of life insurance is a conspicuous example. By such study it is possible 
to ascertain averages and to predict with much accuracy what will 
happen in a given time, not to any particular individual, but to certain 
numbers within large groups. The same method can be applied to the 
probabilities of getting married and again to the number of divorces, 
and other such matters. 

These observations are sufficient to remind us how orderly physical 
nature is. And in a related way, how living beings also behave in 
characteristic and definable ways. At the mental level again much of 
behavior is reducible to law, and in the social life general trends and 
principles are ascertainable. So the scientist’s faith in the uniformity 
and universality of natural laws, at any given level, has been and is 
being substantiated. (The fact that they have had to admit a "principle 
of uncertainty” regarding the behavior of certain factors in the world 
of the atom and electron, does not affect this general, practical con¬ 
clusion.) Perhaps for the student of religion the major thing to be 
clearly seen from it all is that henceforth we must learn to think of 
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God as one who observes orderliness in all the processes of His world, 
who does whatever He does in ways that can be counted upon, in 
ways that can be understood. When fully accepted and lived by, this 
will become a great gain in confidence and reliance upon nature as 
trustworthy. However, such a view may very well lead us to think of 
nature as much less partial to us or any other particular persons than 
we have usually thought. We may expect to learn considerable about 
what has usually been called providence, by the study of the processes 
that prevail in our universe. And we may find that they are for us, but 
seem to show that providence is much more "general” than "special.” 

So too will our idea of prayer be affected by the knowledge of 
natural laws. We may expect our prayers to be answered through 
them, rather than in spite of them. As to the miraculous also, we may 
come to see the greatest of all miracles in this universe itself and its 
own marvelous ways rather than in what seem to some to be alleged 
departures from the ordinary. Indeed, the ordinary in many matters 
in this universe has now come to appear so extraordinary that our very 
idea of the miraculous has been stretched to the bursting-point. Such 
considerations as those we have been detailing would, to take an 
extreme illustration, make it very difficult for scientific persons to 
accept the accounts of the miraculous births of the founders of several 
historic religions, such accounts in all cases having been made a con¬ 
siderable time after the events reported. 15 

It is necessary to bear in mind important observations regarding the 
uniformity of nature and its laws. The word law and the word reign 
are misleading. Law, as it applies to nature and life is not an enact¬ 
ment by anybody, some regulation laid down by outsiders and enforced 
under authority. It is rather the formula worked out by man in his 
understanding of nature’s orderly and repetitive way of doing things. 
The causes for those orderly ways are in natural processes themselves, 
an inherent quality in them. The law is the human way of short¬ 
handing” those processes. There is a sense in which the laws may just 
be human ways of describing the habits of nature. And some scientists 
and philosophers have strongly contended that what are spoken of as 
laws are really statistical averages which indicate, with sufficient 
accuracy for purposes of description and practical use, the actual 
characteristics of performance at the different levels in the natural 

15 R. E. Hume, The World’s Living Religions , ch. xiii. Charles Scribner's Sons. For 
references to discussions of the birth of Jesus see Questions and Exercises for ch. xvii. 
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and human world. Such thinkers as William James and Henri Bergson 
have insisted that the world is not "a block universe,” a closed system, 
and that there is real spontaneity and contingency in nature at many 
points. (Such technical considerations as the Heisenberg principle of 
indeterminacy and E. Meyerson’s insistence upon a principle of irra¬ 
tionality, also require to be taken into the account.) Another observa¬ 
tion is that in no field of study have all the facts and processes yet been 
found and charted. In some sciences that task has been carried far; 
in religion it is less complete and has for emotional and misguided 
reasons been delayed and opposed. There is sufficient yet to be learned 
in every field to keep us tolerant and humble, while we seek persist¬ 
ently to search for the facts of the past and to learn more truly what 
nature in all her ways is doing. As E. G. Conklin says: "The deter¬ 
minism of science is not predeterminism or fatalism, and when applied 
to man it is clear that it does not destroy all freedom and responsi¬ 
bility. . . . We are partly free and partly bound. . . . The concept of 
universal law as applied to the world, to the individual, or to society, 
does not, when properly understood, destroy faith in God, nor human 
freedom and responsibility.” 10 

Between Psychology and Religion 

The special sciences can be arranged in an ascending order based 
on the sets of phenomena with which they deal. Roughly, such an 
order for some sciences might be: chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
physiology, biology, psychology, and sociology. In this scale psychology 
appears as the science which deals with the phenomena of living 
beings when those processes occur at the level commonly called mental. 
Living beings without behavior which attains the quality of mentality 
hardly furnish data for psychology proper. Various definitions have 
been given for psychology: the science of the mind, the science of 
consciousness, the science of behavior. R. S. Woodworth once sum¬ 
marized it this way: "Psychology is a part of the scientific study of 
life, being the science of mental life. Life consisting in process or 
action, psychology is the scientific study of mental processes or activ¬ 
ities. A mental activity is typically, though not universally, conscious; 
and we can roughly designate as mental those activities of a living 

10 Has Science Discovered God? E. H. Cotton, ecL, p. 86. Thomas Y. Crowell Com¬ 
pany. 
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creature that are either conscious themselves or closely akin to those 
that are conscious. Further, any mental activity can also be regarded 
as a physiological activity, in which case it is analyzed into the action 
of bodily organs, whereas as mental’ it simply comes from the organ¬ 
ism or individual as a whole. Psychology, in a word, is the science of 
conscious and near-conscious activities of living individuals.” 17 

As a science it aims to learn the facts about behavior, the conscious 
and near-conscious behavior of living individuals. Its approach is 
impartial and impersonal; it seeks the facts whatever they may be. 
It observes, as all science does. It experiments. It classifies. It seeks 
chains of causation, of antecedents and consequents. It looks for 
correlations and for laws that apply. It strives to become a natural 
science, revealing the uniformities and orderliness which hold in the 
normal behavior of human beings, and in the abnormal also. 

The psychology of religion is only one branch of the science of 
psychology. It undertakes to follow the general aims and methods as 
they apply to the religious behavior and the religious consciousness, 
both of the individual and of the group. Here, too, the purpose is to 
get all relevant facts, to observe and experiment, to classify and 
correlate, and to ascertain whatever laws may obtain or generalizations 
be sustained. This also is a study whose main purpose is to describe 
and explain the facts. The explanations sought have to do with 
proximate causes. They are confined to processes which are observable, 
and measurable in some manner. When the psychology of religion has 
gotten its facts and analyzed them, it comes at once and almost in¬ 
evitably into the borderland of philosophy and metaphysics. It raises 
questions of ultimate or final causes, the answers to which are not 
within its method and scope. The procedures in philosophy of religion 
are somewhat different, and many additional factors must be con¬ 
sidered. 

This truth which must be held in mind has been stated by A. R. 
Uren as follows: "Psychology is a natural science proceeding by the 
empirical method, which has taken as its special department of study 
the phenomena of the mental life. The psychology of religion is 
merely a branch of general psychology dealing with the religious 
phenomena of the human consciousness. It ought, then, to be simply 
empirical and descriptive. This religious psychology may gather factual 
data, and may proceed from these data to classifications, generaliza- 

17 Psychology, p. 17. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1921. 
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tions, and laws; thus far and no farther may it go. It must stop short 
at the problem of the objective validity of the facts of religious experi¬ 
ence. ... In view of the confident ontological pronouncements of 
certain of the American investigators, it becomes necessary to state 
with firmness that psychology is not entitled to be heard on questions 
of metaphysics.” 18 The question of the validity of religious experience 
is a natural and necessary one. Questions as to the objective existence 
of God and of the spiritual order must be raised and answered. They 
belong to the philosophy of religion. The psychology of religion pro¬ 
vides many data for such a philosophy and will substantially influence 
its findings, but psychology as such stops short of that further and 
final treatment of the field. 

Some of the Problems 

(1) Psychology first began its study of religion by studying the 
phenomena of conversion. It gathered data from religious biographies 
and from answers to carefully framed questionnaires, and analyzed 
them. It learned, among other things, that there are peaks in the line 
representing the age at which persons experience religious conversion. 
These peaks seem to occur at twelve, sixteen, and nineteen years. 
It was found that conversion was correlated closely with adolescence 
and that three-fourths of all persons professing conversion did so in 
youth. In general, there were two types—the convulsive or reversive 
type and the consenting or enlistment type. Some were accompanied 
by strong emotional readjustment, others had intellectual struggle, 
and others involved social factors. Conversion was seen to be an 
experience that might occur in other things than religion. For peda¬ 
gogical purposes these findings have important consequences. 

(2) One of the most crucial of psychology’s questionings has been 
its implications regarding the 'soul.” By derivation "psychology” 
means the science of the soul. But much of the trend in recent psychol¬ 
ogy has been to read out of existence the soul as generally thought of, 
or to so completely change the concept as to make it unrecognizable. 
When we remember that psychology is a descriptive science with all 
the characteristics that implies as to purpose and method, we might 
expect in advance that its findings would not include a real, actually 
existing, objective, metaphysical soul. Yet religious and popular 
thought has generally so conceived the soul, thinking it to be a spiritual 

18 Recent Religious Psychology , pp. 274 ff. T. & T Clark. 
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something, subsistent, indivisible, invisible but real, surviving all 
vicissitudes, and lasting endlessly in felicity or torment. The facts 
available to psychology are not sufficient to sustain such a view. The 
reasons for belief in such a soul must be found in other quarters. 

Psychology does not now use the word soul, or does so very infre¬ 
quently. It speaks of the mind (or mental), the self, personality. Its 
main subject-matter is the mental processes, their facts and principles. 
It especially is concerned with living beings who behave at the mental 
level. Like all sciences, it requires mental activity, else the science 
could never become formulated. The behaviorist emphasis, however, 
tends to reduce psychology downward toward physiology, and by that 
much it limits its reach, gaining in concreteness and measurability, but 
withdrawing the science more and more away from any possible 
handling of the question of the metaphysical existence of the soul. 
The main trend seems to be toward defining psychology as a natural 
science and defining the mind as a name we give to the total living 
being when it functions in a certain highly complicated way which we 
call mental. The fact of mental activity, of intellectual achievement, 
is attested by all scientific procedure itself. And the practical fruits 
of the working of mind were never so manifold as now. Psychology 
thus studies the-whole-person-thinking and produces many valuable 
facts and principles. But when it undertakes to define the mind (which 
corresponds to the soul, in religious parlance) it has to define it in 
terms of behavior, of activity, of what it does. Again psychology as a 
science cannot deal with the ultimate and final causes, but only with 
the secondary and effective causes. 

(3) To question the existence and nature of the soul leads naturally 
into the question of the possible immortality of the soul. If the 
psychologists studying human beings and human behavior in their 
own special ways fail to find convincing evidence of the existence of 
a living and real soul, then they will also find no evidence for its 
survival of bodily death. Some thinkers have dogmatically claimed 
that because psychologists do not find the soul, there must be no such 
thing as soul, and the belief in its immortality is therefore mistaken. 19 
It is needful on this point, perhaps, only to be reminded that psychol¬ 
ogy is one of many special sciences using its own technical procedures. 
If it does not need the hypothesis of the soul in its work, that does not 
prove that other fields of thought may not require the belief, and it 

19 Religion and the Modern Mind , C. C. Cooper, ed., pp. 36 ff. Harper & Brothers, 
for the view of H. E. Barnes. 
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does not prove that the soul does not exist. This again may be one of 
the subjects on which psychology is not competent to speak the final 
word. The fact that between psychology and religion the question of 
the immortality of the soul is raised is what should here be noted. 
The subject of immortality will be discussed later. 

(4) Another implication which easily arises from some psycho¬ 
logical studies is that man craves the satisfactions of religion because 
he has been balked in the normal functioning of some of his desires. 
By the Freudians this especially applies to man’s repressions in the 
matter of sex. Or again, man craves the security to which he grew 
accustomed in infancy. He has developed complexes in the unconscious 
self which project their demands beyond the self and tend to objectify 
themselves in the so-called realities of religion. God thus is the pro¬ 
jection of these demands by the unconscious self. Or He is the reposi¬ 
tory into which man has placed the idealization of all the qualities he 
cherishes. Or He is the ideal embodiment of that security which so 
many seem to crave. Thus God becomes a personified ideal, created by 
man’s imaginings and kept in existence by the joint demands of faulty 
human selves. Thus religion is a form of infantilism. It is an illusion, 
and God is a chimera. But this psychologizing leans too hard on 
abnormal phenomena and on a special interpretation of them. It 
oversteps the limits of its method and dogmatizes on philosophical 
subjects. The criticism which A. R. Uren made in another connection 
applies here: "It is simply not true that our knowledge of psychological 
laws is sufficient for us to fully explicate the mental states of the 
religious mind. But assuming that the psychologist were to be able 
some day to completely explain the facts of religious consciousness 
in terms of natural law, this could not by any manner of means be 
construed as a scientific disproof of the presence of a transcendent 
factor in human life. This fact needs emphasis in view of the illegit¬ 
imate assumption of the psychologist that since he has explained the 
religious state of mind by psychological principles, he has ergo dis¬ 
proved the existence of God. The position of the naturalistic wing 
of the American school is that, since the truth of religion cannot be 
proved by psychology, therefore religion is not true; this is clearly a 
non sequitur.” 2 ® 

20 Recent Religious Psychology , p. 272, T. & T. Clark. Cp. J. B. Pratt, The Religious 
Consciousness , p. 42. For a sensible statement of what may be expected from psychology 
in these matters, see C. C. Josey, The Psychology of Religion , p. 21, and elsewhere. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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Evolution and Mans Origin 


OUR interest in human beings is the most natural thing 
in the world. Life must be lived where we are and from our human 
point of view. We tend to look at the world and all things from 
ourselves as the center, and to measure and value them as they do or 
do not affect us. Because of this, two irrepressible questions arise 
concerning man: Whence did he come? What is his place in the 
world ? A chapter will be devoted to each question. 

All are familiar with the common view regarding man and his 
origin. It is an inheritance by us from the common tradition. It came 
into the stream of thought which has persisted in the West, before the 
real beginnings of modern science. The view has been called Creation¬ 
ism, and has held that man was specially created by God, formed first 
from the dust of the earth, then informed with the breath of life and 
made to become a living soul. His creation thus was as the climax of 
several creative acts and man was the crown of Creation, set in his 
place as lord of all things. The primeval human pair were thus made, 
and in their innocent state were set in the garden of God to tend it 
and to initiate the populating of the earth. This view of man as the 
product of a special creative act by God has gone along with the view 
also that all species were thus created. It has been a special case of the 
idea of the fixity of species, and is, of course, the case of such which 
comes closest to the business and bosoms of us humans. This view has 
persisted and is still widely held, but the findings of modern biology, 
supplemented by those of other sciences, are offering another view of 
the origin of man; and that view also should be understood. 

In listing the problems from our changing thought-world, evolution 
was mentioned as one. We should now get a fuller view of the theory. 
It is one’s duty to understand it, at least in outline, because the evi- 
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dences for it seem to be cumulative, and it is coming to be increasingly 
accepted as the explanation of man’s coming to his present state on 
earth. We can only outline the theory here, but shall give references 
for further reading by those who care to know more about it and the 
evidences on which it is built. 

The Theory of Evolution 

Perhaps we should let one who has studied the subject profoundly 
and has successfully kept it in balance with other fields of knowledge, 
tell us what evolution is. Dr. J. A. Thomson defines it thus: "The 
general idea of evolution is that the present is the child of the past 
and the parent of the future. Organic evolution may be defined as a 
continuous natural process of racial change in definite directions, 
whereby distinctively new individualities arise, take root, and flourish, 
alongside of or in place of the originative stock. This is a scientific 
description or formulation of the general way in which the system of 
animate nature has come to be as it is.” 1 The idea of evolution is, in 
general, that of development. It concerns practically all that exists. 
For every tiling that is has a history and passes through stages of being, 
so that this word may be and has become loosely used to characterize 
almost everything. That, however, is not the strict or scientific usage 
of the term, and in its central meaning it is what Dr. Thomson here 
defines as organic evolution. The theory has been developed from the 
study of animate nature at all levels, and its application to the human 
species is only one of its outcomes. 

The idea of evolution involves the principles both of change and of 
continuity. Without change there would be no evolution, and without 
continuity also there would not be. From the old the newer must vary, 
and from the old much must carry over. It is essentially a process of 
becoming, a process in which novelties arise and are sifted by their 
fitness under the given conditions to help the living being survive and 
flourish. In an analysis of the process, G. P. Conger says there are four 
essential notions required for its understanding. They are (i) change 
in time, (2) serial order, (3) inherent causes, and (4) the general 
principle of creative synthesis. 2 The first and second have just been 
spoken of. The idea of inherent causes implies that the causes of the 

1 Compare Concerning Evolution , ch. ii. Yale University Press. 

-New Views of Evolution, ch. ii. The Macmilian Company. 
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evolution are not external, something brought to bear from without, 
but are rather within the chain of life and its embodying forms them¬ 
selves. It is a natural process of racial change, involving strictly the 
different species and, of course, the individuals that compose them. 
Since new characteristics, new traits, new structures, are involved at 
times, there must also be the possibility of creative synthesis, new 
complexity, and new combinations of older powers and traits giving 
rise to the new in the evolutional chain, whatever that something 
new may be. 

Several Kinds of Evolution 

Using the word in its broader meaning, we may speak of several 
kinds of evolution, (i) First in point of time came inorganic evolu¬ 
tion. This concerns the very foundations of the universe. It has to do 
with the basal building materials of which our world is made. The 
chemical elements which make up all existing things have had their 
histories. Of the ninety-two such elements several are still unstable 
and are subject to transformism in varying ways. This is especially 
true of the radioactive substances which give off of their very substance 
and tend to step themselves down into other elements. But in a much 
larger way, also, the very universe has evolved. This might be spoken 
of as cosmic evolution. It has to do with the stupendous transforma¬ 
tions which have made our great starry world what it is, the histories 
of the great innumerable nebula:, and the stars, and our sun with its 
planets, including our earth. This, however, is a part of what we are 
calling inorganic evolution. (2) Later, but unthinkably long ago, 
perhaps a billion years, life began, and with it came organic evolution, 
which, of course, concerns living things. As now understood, the theory 
indicates that, at some exceedingly remote time in the past, life in its 
simplest and smallest possible form or forms began. From that simple 
beginning by an unceasing, irresistible process of experimentations 
nature has pushed its living way out and onward and up, trying 
multitudinous variations along its spreading branches and clinging 
to those which proved fit for survival and advantage. After ages and 
ages of such evolving, witnessing the arrival of the new at innumerable 
points and the dying out of many stocks elsewhere, the world of living 
things came to be what we now know it to be, so far, indeed, as it is 
known. Thus organic evolution concerns the past ancestries and the 
present interrelationships of all that lives or has lived. 
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( 3 ) Long after the beginning of life, came the first faint glimmer¬ 
ings of mental activity; mind began. A new thing qualitatively in the 
world, it made tremendous differences. From its elemental sentiency 
in the simpler forms of life, through its trial-and-error practical work¬ 
ings in the higher animals, to its use among humans as reason and 
purpose, mind has been an evolving something of immense import. 
The history of its beginnings and coming constitutes the story of 
mental evolution. (4) And last of all we have societal evolution. 
This particularly concerns group life. It had its foreshadowings in 
nature among the colonies of ants and bees and other social insects, 
as well as among the gregarious animals which learned to live in 
groups. But among humans especially has this evolution taken true 
shape. Scientists seem to agree that evolution at present is mainly 
taking place, not at the physical or mental levels so much, but chiefly 
at the social. Almost certainly man at least is not improving in physical 
structure or in mental capacity, but in invention, research and social 
arrangements he is making progress. Thus there are four or more 
kinds of evolution which may be spoken of. It might, however, be 
more accurate to speak of the development of an individual, of the 
progress of a society, and of the evolution of a species, keeping the 
word evolution for its truly scientific usage, as in organic evolution 
(E. G. Conklin). For our purpose it is sufficient to have noted the 
several possible kinds. 

The Pageant of Living Forms 

One of the best ways to begin to picture to ourselves this universal 
natural process of becoming which we call organic evolution is to note 
what has been called "the pageant of living forms” since the begin- 
ning. In general and viewed by ages, there has been a progression 
from simple to complex, from the primordial to the present, from 
amoeba to man, which gives a grand sweep to one’s view if taken as a 
whole. Such a view means something, but must not be made too much 
of. Its broad outlines or levels cover long ages of evolution with its 
forward-pushings, its false starts, blind alleys, and ways ahead. But 
the general scheme should be seen. We shall set down the list picturing 
the apparent progression of living forms, and then discuss some points 
briefly. (The list should be read from the bottom upward.) 
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MAN 
Mammals 
Birds 
Reptiles 
Amphibians 
Fishes 

Invertebrates 
Unicellular 
(Archeozoic) 

Inorganic 

Below all living forms is the inorganic constituting the raw mate¬ 
rials of which all that is is made. From this in some way life arose. 
This is not the place to discuss the several theories as to the origin of 
life. But we note that the inorganic is fundamental, always present and 
absolutely basal. Scientists do not know with certainty what was the 
earliest form of life or what the earliest living being was like. Such 
simple one-celled forms of being as the amoeba are of course well 
known now. But life had its beginnings far back in the dim past. 
The search for evidence as to what might have been the earliest form 
or forms is urgent. But there is apparently insuperable difficulty in this 
because the earliest forms were almost certainly such as not to persist 
in fossilized form. However, most scientists would agree that life must 
have begun in forms much simpler than any unicellular form we know. 
But down below the unicellular forms we know there are many 
microscopic forms much smaller yet. And still smaller than those forms 
which can be seen by the strongest microscope are still minuter forms 
known to exist. Some of those are the unfilterable viruses. They are 
believed to be inconceivably minute living beings. Research by the 
Carnegie Institution found that 8,000,000 ultra-viruses, the smallest 
living things in nature, could be placed on a line an inch long. It is 
likely that the first living beings were some such bits of living sub¬ 
stance as this. We have called it the archieozoic because, whatever its 
form, it was the first living thing. 

Out of this infinitely minute sort of life presumably arose what 
we know as the unicellular forms. From them came the multicellular 
forms, especially the invertebrates, the backboneless creatures. Then 
came the vertebrates represented in our list by all forms up to and 
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including man. The general order in which the evolution took place 
seems to have been through the fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, up to man. All we need to see here is what appears to have 
been the general lines of advance. To attach each higher stage in our 
list too directly or too closely to the preceding one would be to over¬ 
look qualifying facts which are known to scientific workers in biology. 
But the main picture holds. (More often the vastly complicated evolu¬ 
tionary process is likened to the growth and branchings of some great 
tree. 3 ) 

Some Evidences of Evolution 

The evidences for the general theory of organic evolution have 
been accumulating during the past hundred years and are now avail¬ 
able in several fields of science. An abundant supply of books giving 
such evidence for the interested reader is now easily to be had. We 
shall mention some of these in the book list for this chapter, and shall 
here only briefly indicate several lines of proof adduced by those who 
accept the evolutionary view. 

(1) Perhaps the most impressive evidence is from comparative 
anatomy, the study of the structural bodily likenesses and unlikenesses 
between living beings. For instance, the forms and functions of the 
flippers of the whale, the wings of the bird, the forelegs of the horse, 
the arms of the ape, and the arms of man are found to be very similar. 
The general bodily forms of all vertebrates are much alike. And 
scientists claim to have learned that for every bone, muscle, and nerve 
in the human body, a true counterpart is found in other animals. The 
facts here seem so abundant as to prove beyond doubt that man is 
closely akin to the other animals. 

(2) Another evidence which seems impressive is the existence in 
the human body of many vestigial organs, present forms of organs 
which at one time were of functional worth to the ancestors of man. 
One readily thinks of the vermiform appendix, of the muscles by which 
some persons even yet are able to wiggle their ears, of the third eyelid 
observable at the inner corner of the eye in many persons, and Darwin’s 
point discernible on the upper inner fold of many ears. Several scores 
of such vestigial organs have been found, and they seem to tell a tale 
not only of man’s kinship with other animals, but of his descent from 
common ancestors with some of them. 

3 Creation by Evolution , F. Mason, ed. The Macmillan Company. J. A. Thomson, 
Concerning Evolution , p. 208. Yale University Press. 
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(3) From embryology comes additional evidence. During the period 
before birth the human embryo goes through stages much like those 
traversed by the embryos of other animals. This is particularly true 
of special organs such as the heart. The human embryo at one stage has 
observable gill-slits, and at one time has a tail. The individual human 
being before birth seems roughly to recapitulate some stages of 
existence gone through by its ancestors, human and subhuman. The 
full facts concerning this indicate degrees of kinship. 

(4) From geology has come evidence as to the antiquity of many 
living forms and the order of their coming. From the study of the rocks 
abundant data have come regarding what forms were dominant at the 
various geologic ages and in different parts of the world. Here is 
revealed the story of many forms which once flourished, but for suf¬ 
ficient reasons fell by the way. From the rock records can be had vary¬ 
ing forms in ancestral lines which show the evolution of those lines 
clearly. The evolution of the horse from a prehistoric five-toed animal 
which lived in grassy, swampy regions and was about the size of a 
fox, is clearly shown. Other lines of descent also are clearly revealed. 

(5) From palaeontology also has come evidence regarding the 
prehistoric existence of man. Such evidence seems to show that man 
has existed as a species between one million and two million years. The 
oldest fossil remains, probably those of the Java man, are believed by 
many scientists to date back 500,000 years. Between the time of such 
man and now have intervened several stages and various branches of 
the humanoid line of descent, notable among them being the 
Neanderthal species, and during the past 25,000 years or more, homo 
sapiens , or man as we know him. 

(6) Study of the geographical distribution of plants, animals, and 
birds has also thrown light upon the theory of evolution. Great barriers 
have been divides on the differing sides of which species akin to one 
another have developed differently, showing marked variety in several 
ways. Such barriers have been oceans and deserts and some mountain 
ranges. An interesting example of this is the Galapagos Islands, where 
several islands in one great group are practically shut off from one 
another, and the great turtles and birds of the several islands differ 
much from each other because of this isolation over long periods of 
time. Light on the past distribution of flora and fauna has been added 
also by the findings of geology. 

(7) Much suggestive evidence has been furnished, too, by the 
success of man in cross-breeding various animals, and birds. In com- 
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paratively short time man has thus been able to produce many new 
varieties of animals, birds, and plants, strengthening and magnifying 
the qualities desired and causing some undesirable characters to recede 
or disappear. Modern refinements in our knowledge of genetics have 
made these procedures much more exact and understandable, and have 
revealed some important knowledge concerning human inheritance 
as well. 

(8) Perhaps the most recent important line of evidence is that 
of serology, or blood tests. Investigators have learned that mixing, 
under given conditions, of the blood of individuals of one species 
with that of another gives varying effects. For instance, the mixing 
of parts of human blood with that of a rabbit gives a violent reaction. 
Similar mixing of human blood with that of a horse gives a different 
but also radical reaction. But the mixing of such with that of a monkey 
is less violent; and the mixing of human blood with that of the an¬ 
thropoid apes gives very little or no marked result. This seems to in¬ 
dicate varying degrees of kinship between the species involved. And the 
degrees of kinship correspond closely with that indicated by the results 
of comparative anatomy. 

Thus, from these and other fields the evidences for the evolutionary 
view of the origins and interrelationships of all living forms have been 
growing. During the past eighty years and more the fields of fact have 
been intensively studied, and the evidence for the evolutionary explana¬ 
tion is both converging and cumulative. To many it is convincing that 
all known forms have evolved from earlier and simpler forms, and 
that man is a late but true product of the universal process of evolution. 

The Factors at Work 

Several distinguishable factors have been at work during the imme¬ 
morial ages through which evolution has gone on. Everywhere there 
prevails what has been called "the web of life.” Nature has so many 
possibilities, so much variety in all directions, that no one species 
pre-empts wholly any given spot or locality. The pressure on food- 
supply is unremitting. And the competition is not alone among mem¬ 
bers of a given species, but between different species. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances many compromises have been arrived at. And more than 
compromises, for species have become interlocked and interdependent. 
A simple instance of the web of life, pointed out by Darwin, was that 
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of the relation between cats and the clover crop. For its fertilization, 
the clover required numerous bumblebees. Field mice eat the bees and 
destroy their nests and young. Cats prey upon the mice. A dearth of 
cats, therefore, meant too many field mice. That meant too few bumble¬ 
bees. And the clover crop suffered for lack of sufficient pollination. 
This is only one of the multitudinous ways in which the web of life 
prevails everywhere. 

In the midst of this web another factor is the exceeding prodigality 
of nature in the production of offspring. Nature seems fairly bursting 
to produce her children, and to produce as many as possible. She 
must lose no chance to perpetuate her many species, and the risks are 
many. So there seems no limit to the devices adopted in nature and to 
the number of offspring. Those who have noted in early spring the 
winged seeds from the common maple tree will not need to look afar 
for an instance. The queen of a termite, or white ant, colony may have 
ten million offspring in a year, says J. A. Thomson, and may live for 
ten years. But this prolific habit throughout nature gives rise to a 
struggle for existence, oftentimes most intense and always a matter for 
grave concern. This struggle is never absent, though its conditions and 
terms may be infinitely varied. 

Perhaps the most significant factor of all is the variability existent 
in living things. Like begets like, but never in all points exactly alike. 
From parent to child there are variations. In plants, birds, animals, and 
man it is so. The most fundamental of these variations come from 
alterations or combinations in the germ plasm at the time that life 
begins and inheritance is determined. They are in the germ plasm itself 
and not due to environment as such. Practically all lines of descent are 
constantly throwing out variations with the coming of new generations. 
Some of these variations are advantageous under the given conditions. 
Their bearers tend to survive and to reproduce their kind. Many varia¬ 
tions are not advantageous and disappear. Some variations are larger 
and more pronounced and stick from their first appearance. These are 
overnight changes which come and stay. Frequently, if individuals in 
which such mutations occur are isolated and bred from, a new variety 
of the species results. 

Natural selection or the survival of the fittest results from life and 
struggle under these conditions. The circumstances prevailing in nature 
at any given time and place serve as a sieve through which members 
of any species must pass to survive. What constitutes fitness at that time 
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and place depends on the entire situation. The necessary advantages at 
one time may be gained by fleetness of foot, at another by brute 
strength, at another by cunning, and so on. But the conditions are 
always present, and nature never withdraws the requirements. 

For those individuals which stand the tests for survival, the 
privilege of reproducing their kind remains. If they have themselves 
fallen heir to mutations which are advantageous, these will likely be 
passed on by inheritance to their offspring. Or it may be, only part of 
their young will inherit the advantage. Scientists now believe these 
variations to arise from determiners in the germ plasm. They are often 
inherited in accord with the Mendelian laws. It is generally believed 
that acquired characters or traits are not heritable; unless, indeed, it 
be through the social process and not the biological. Such, then, are 
the main factors in the evolutionary process—struggle, variation, 
natural selection, and inheritance. At all levels below man these factors 
have functioned unremittingly. At the human level, some things are 
altered, but the essentials remain as before. 

Status of the Theory 

Since Darwin published his Origin of Species in 1859 the theory 
of organic evolution has been taken seriously. The facts in various 
fields which seem to be explained by the theory are legion in number. 
Those who know most about the facts seem most convinced of the 
truth of the theory. All nature, all living things, are interrelated in its 
network. And man is a part of the great system. He is one of its latest 
products, but is organically a true product of the process. Judged by 
standards available to us, he is the highest of all nature’s outcomes, but 
still a son of universal Mother Nature. Most scientists today accept 
the truth of Darwin’s own reverent statement: "We must, however, 
acknowledge, as it seems to me, that man, with all his noble qualities, 
with sympathy that feels for the most debased, with benevolence 
which extends not only to other men, but to the humblest living crea¬ 
ture, with his Godlike intellect, which has penetrated into the move¬ 
ments and constitution of the solar system—with all these exalted 
powers, man still bears in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his 
lowly origin.” 4 

The theory at present, however, is held by many to be chiefly a 
4 C. Darwin, The Descent of Man> ch. xxi. A. L. Burt. 
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modal explanation o£ how living beings came to be as they are. It tells 
us the manner of their coming and points out many of their antecedents 
and relationships. We know the most important factors at work and 
can see pretty well how they work. But the causes of them taken 
severally or as a whole are mostly unfathomed. As a causal explanation 
of the great life-process and its outcomes the theory is much less under¬ 
stood. For instance, what causes variations or mutations to appear is a 
deep question. As some one has said, it is the question of "the arrival 
of the fit" quite as much as that of their survival. So also the question 
of orthogenesis, why evolution moves along in rather definite direc¬ 
tions or lines, taking advantage of slight or larger gains. But such 
questions become matters for further intensive study, and do not break 
the scientist’s faith in the facts or the general theory, or his conviction 
that man also belongs with the rest. 

As to man, the theory holds that he is a true product of the evolu¬ 
tionary process. He is not the descendant of a monkey nor the offspring 
of an ape. Biologically he is cousin to the chimpanzee and other 
anthropoid apes. But a very distant cousin he is. The primate stem of 
ancestry from which they branched off saw them part their ways 
several million years ago. Even the prehistoric men, before the Cro- 
Magnon type, whose fossils have been recovered were probably not 
the direct ancestors of homo sapiens. Among all of nature’s offspring, 
man has fallen heir to the upright posture, the big brain, and all that 
comes from it. He has a mind and is a person. His ancestry and descent 
are matters of great interest, but, taken here and now, what man is 
he is. And many will not think less of him for the facts which underlie 
the sentiment expressed for him by H. H. Boyesen: 5 


A sacred kinship I would not forego 
Binds me to all that breathes; . . . 

I am the child of earth and air and sea. 

My lullaby by hoarse Silurian storms 
Was chanted, and through endless changing forms 
Of tree and bird and beast unceasingly 
The toiling ages wrought to fashion me. 

Lo! these large ancestors have left a breath 
Of their great souls in mine, defying death 
And change. I grow and blossom as the tree, 

5 Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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And ever feel deep-delving earthly roots 
Binding me closely to the common clay; 

Yet with its airy impulse upward shoots 
My soul into the realms of light and day! 

Some Consequences of the Theory 

What has been said regarding evolution only suggests the outlines 
of a very extensive subject. The evidences for the several points made 
are widespread. And no person who wishes seriously to consider the 
theory on its merits will be content to stop with this discussion. He will 
read further in some of the books by scholars who are masters of the 
subject. But it does seem that all intelligent persons should know some¬ 
thing of the view, and especially since it has to do with the question of 
the origin of man, a matter upon which tradition and popular religion 
have long presumed to pass judgment. Certainly one of the problems 
of religion in our time has been this one. The purpose here is not to 
forcibly replace one dogma in the reader's mind with another of a 
different sort, but rather to introduce him to the theory as it is increas¬ 
ingly held. It will be useful to point out some of the major conse¬ 
quences for man if the evolutionary theory of human origin be true. 
And we shall later outline the ways in which man differs from his 
humbler relatives, just as here we have outlined the evidences for 
his kinship. The two considerations together will give a balanced 
picture of his place in nature and the world. 

If the evolutionary view of man's coming and that of all things 
else be reasonably correct, then many will lay aside the traditional 
view that man was created by divine fiat at a definite date many years 
ago. Archbishop Ussher calculated in the seventeenth century of our 
era that man was created by Jehovah in 4004 B.c. Others have widely 
followed that figure in the belief that the Bible taught it or gave sound 
basis for its acceptance. However, since that calculation was made an 
entirely new science has arisen in Bible study and scholars now know 
that the Book does not claim to establish the date for man's coming. 
The outlines of the newer view of the narratives in the early books of 
the Bible are given in the chapter on "Old Testament Origins and 
Meanings." Back of the statements there made are long years of 
reverent and painstaking research and the main conclusions have been 
counter-checked by many scholars. In the light of the processes and 
the times through which those Biblical books took their present shape, 
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we conclude that when the early books of the Bible narrate occur¬ 
rences that only the sciences which are modern can explore and explain, 
the Biblical accounts are not to be taken literally. Scholarship now 
holds that the accounts, for instance, of the creation of the world 
recorded in the Book of Genesis are relatively late. The account given 
in Genesis 2:4-25, which is the older account, took written shape among 
the Israelites about 850 b . c . The other account, given in Genesis 1:1 
to 2:3 took written form about 450 B.C. At that time the sciences were 
not yet born. The explanations of the origins of the earth and of man, 
and of language, etc., were the best explanations available to the 
folk framing them at the time. Considered in that light, they do not 
require to be taken literally. In general, it may be said that the Bible is 
not and does not claim to be an authority on matters which belong to 
the several sciences. And that means that one is not forced to choose 
between these views as to the origins of living beings. When properly 
understood, both views may be seen for what they are and judged by 
the considerations on which they are really based. 

Another consequence would seem to be that man is a chief end- 
product in nature’s long process of evolution. In a true sense he is 
one of nature’s foremost goals, if such a word be permissible. Along 
many other lines nature has made other progressions. For example, 
those lines on which have appeared the social insects such as wasps 
and ants and bees. Persons acquainted with the marvels of the lives 
and habits of such creatures will not despise them. Possibly all will 
admit that the descents which eventuated in dogs, horses, and cattle 
are good. But man stands in a class of his own, for reasons which will 
soon be considered more fully. It seems that most biologists do not 
think man is now evolving in important ways physically, or even in 
mental capacity. That he is in the midst of a great advance socially 
seems plain. 0 In ways that no other being has, man now has his wel¬ 
fare and destiny in his own keeping. Product of nature’s creation as he 
is, he has become in some ways a creator himself, and his estate is 
above that of all other living things, unmistakably so. 

If man’s was an evolutionary origin and his relations are deeply 
rooted with all the humble creatures of earth, then some considerations 
may fairly follow. For instance, the popular notion that man is perfecti¬ 
ble, endlessly perfectible, is probably not justified. There are many 
things which are beyond human reach physically and mentally and, pos- 

B Evolution of Earth and Man , G. A. Baitsell, ed., Yale University Press. 
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sibly, socially as well. The hope for a future evolving of supermen seems 
ill founded. Again nature has ground into man impulses and instincts 
adapted to earlier times and ancestral conditions. And man must now 
take account of these embedded impulses, checking them with patience 
and wisdom and making them to serve his present needs. Indeed, if 
man's ascent be such as science now thinks it to be, then all programs 
adopted for his regimentation should take account of all sides of 
human nature and be realistic and moderate, as well as watchful to 
call out the highest aspirations of which he is capable. Man has 
proved himself as a species to be aspiring and idealistic enough, but 
his wishes and dreams should not focus human attention on the impos¬ 
sibles to the forgetting of more prosaic possibilities which lie closer to 
hand. Probably man will get farther by proceeding more realistically. 

Perhaps it should also be said that the theory of evolution has had 
important consequences for philosophy and for social policy at times. 
Attention can only be directed to such matters here. Various inter¬ 
pretations or philosophies of evolution have been formulated in trying 
to comprehend its processes and significance. Perhaps the most 
generally acceptable philosophy of evolution is that called emergent 
evolution. It has been propounded by C. Lloyd Morgan and others. 
References for further reading on it are given in the book-list for 
this chapter. In general, it may be said that the evolutionary concept 
appeals to philosophers as being in itself purposive and therefore as 
pointing away from a purely naturalistic and mechanistic view of the 
world. It seems to lead toward a teleological or purposive view of the 
world, and may point toward some form of theism. On the side of 
social policy, evolutionism has sometimes done harm. For example, 
during the several decades when the Industrial Revolution was rapidly 
coming on, social policies were sometimes framed in imitation of 
"the struggle for existence" and "the survival of the fittest." This 
meant that a too literal transference of biological standards over 
into the human world wrought much suffering and harm, permitting 
the struggle to become much more ruthless than it really needed to be. 
These implications of evolutionary theory are now better understood 
and can be given their proper weight in thought and policy. 


CHAPTER VIII ^ 


Mans Place in the World 


WALT WHITMAH sings of himself as represent¬ 
ing man, the master of things: 1 

I will see if I have no meaning, while the houses and ships have meanings, 

I will seedf the fishes and birds are to be enough for themselves, and I not 
to be enough for myself. 

I match my spirit against yours, you orbs, growths, mountains, brutes, 

Copious as you are, I absorb you all in myself, and become the master myself. 

The other side of man's nature is depicted by Carlyle: "He is of 
the earth, but his thoughts are with the stars. Mean and petty his 
wants and desires; yet they serve a soul exalted with grand, glorious 
aims,—with immortal longings—with thoughts which sweep the 
heavens, and wander through eternity. A pigmy standing on the out¬ 
ward crest of this small planet, his far-reaching spirit stretches out¬ 
ward to the infinite, and there alone finds rest.” 

What Is Man? 

And so we come to inquire more positively what man is and what is 
his place in the world about him. At the start it should be realized 
that some things concerning his future on this earth and his destiny 
elsewhere cannot be certainly known. If considered, they must be 
treated speculatively and with the consequence that human opinions 
are likely to express only possibilities or, at the best, probabilities. 

In recent years some earnest persons working in the various sciences 
have seriously undertaken to describe man in terms of those particular 
sciences. Imbued with the basic ideas of such a science and using its 

1 Leaves of Grass , by Walt Whitman. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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fundamental concepts, its standards of measure, such a one endeavors 
to take man’s measure and to estimate him in those terms. Thus we 
get from the several fields pictures of man made from different angles. 
No one of them is untrue. No one of them is the whole truth. Taken 
together they help to fill out the likeness. And even then there is 
perhaps something still to be said. 

(a) For instance, some say that man is a machine . It is a cold and 
prosaic way in which to think, but there is truth in it. What indeed 
is the human hand and arm but a machine, a device explainable in 
terms of mechanics, with its lever and joints? And the eye: again a 
device mechanical in its structure and plan, ingenious and intricate, 
but still a device on mechanical principles. Consider the several 
systems, each of its own sort, that go into the exceedingly compli¬ 
cated totality we call the human body. There is the skeleton, a bony 
structure whose every principle is mechanical in its working. Then 
the muscular system so closely attached in its working, with the 
skeletal system. Again it only serves to complete the effectiveness of 
the skeleton, albeit it does it marvelously well. Supplementing 
mechanics are the principles of physics and chemistry to which appeal 
is often had when describing man in mechanistic terms. The nervous 
system thus becomes largely explicable again in terms which are 
quasi-mechanical. One will think of the digestive system, and the 
circulatory system, and the respiratory system, and the reproductive 
system. And for all of these physics and chemistry have their pictures 
and their explanations. Man under such treatment becomes indeed a 
marvelously complicated machine made up of many mechanico- 
chemical systems, but the explanations for all parts and their workings 
are naturalistic. After all, man is a machine. 

The raw materials for man are, of course, the same as those 
which go in varying proportions into the making of other things. Chief 
among them are such chemical elements as carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
calcium, chlorine, nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus. An enterprising 
investigator set himself the task of determining what were the actual 
amounts of these several chemicals in a human body, and then cal¬ 
culated what was their worth at the time at market prices. It was 
learned that man (as a body) was worth ninety-eight cents. In line 
with this, C. H. Mayo is reported to have commented: "The physical 
value of man is not so much. As analyzed in our laboratories a man 
is worth about ninety-eight cents. Seven bars of soap, lime enough to 
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whitewash a chicken coop, phosphorus enough to cover the heads of a 
thousand matches, is not so much, you see.” Some thinkers with these 
facts in mind have said that animals are merely automatons (and the 
implication has been that man belongs among them). To use a figure 
more prevalent in our time, it amounts to saying that man is a robot, 
a high class but real robot. 

(b) It would seem, however, to be more reasonable to say that man 
is an annual. And to most of us an animal is more than a machine. 
Animals have that something which we call life. And no machine, as 
accurately understood, does have. Here, then, is one great difference. It 
is well known that so simple a creature as the amoeba withdraws from 
parts of its environment which harm it, and appropriates for itself 
those parts which sustain it or serve its needs. This selectivity seems to 
belong to all living beings. But no machine, no matter how com¬ 
plicated, has attained that characteristic. One’s automobile may per¬ 
form differently if supplied with inferior grades of gasoline and oil, 
and worse if not supplied at all, but no automobile has been known to 
select for itself. And therein lies a difference of importance. The 
essential differences have been succinctly summarized by J. A. Thom¬ 
son in these words: "A living creature differs from a machine in being 
self-stoking, self-regulating, self-repairing, self-increasing, self-mul¬ 
tiplying, and eventually in being self-conscious .” 2 

After what has been said concerning man’s kinship with others of 
the animal kingdom, there need be no tarrying over the idea that man 
is an animal. As E. G. Conklin says: "The entire structure, develop¬ 
ment, and functions of man’s body unmistakably proclaim that he is 
related to the animals. He is born, nourished, and reproduced; he is 
subject to the laws of nature, to disease and death, as is the humblest 
animal or plant. Every bone, muscle, and nerve of the human body is 
found in almost exactly the same position and shape in the higher 
mammals. According to his physical structure man must be classified 
as an animal, a vertebrate, a mammal, and finally a primate, to which 
order the monkeys belong .” 3 

(c) More important for our purpose is the crucial fact that man is 
a thinking animal. Presumably all animals are stimulus-response 
mechanisms. Perhaps all living things are. Apparently some lower 
animals think. There is no reason why we should underesteem the ca- 

2 Science and Religion , p. 146. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

8 The Direction of Hutnan Evolution , p. 230. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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pacities and smartness of horses and dogs and the anthropoid apes. 
But man so far transcends the abilities and attainments of those that, 
with his achievement of language and logical reasoning, he may be 
fitly called the thinking animal. Some of the major consequences of 
this we shall presently see. 

When to this is added the fact that man is the social animal par 
excellence , we have gone far toward setting him apart from all others 
below or besides. Plainly there are species of social animals and social 
birds, and even plants are at times commensal. But man so far exceeds 
these in the degree to which he carries his sociality, and in the variety 
of ways he organizes the communal life, and in the deliberateness with 
which he chooses these ways, that he is in a class by himself. Indeed, 
it seems to be in this very field that man is now making his longest 
strides forward and as a species is destined still to progress. So much 
of man’s life and worth depends upon group living that man as a social 
animal comes into much of that which is most typically human. 

(d) But man is most characteristically a living self, a person. 
He is not only alive, but he is conscious. He is not only conscious, but 
he is, normally, self-conscious. He experiences in much variety the 
world about him, but he also has the power to think about himself, 
to consider himself objectively, to picture himself to himself, to take 
stock, and to pick and choose for himself objectively. Of course, even 
man cannot disentangle himself altogether from his living, needing, 
wishing, hoping self and be entirely objective, but apparently he alone 
does this to any appreciable extent among all the things that live. As 
a self man does not transcend his body altogether. In one view, his 
body is himself. The part he plays in group life, his social role, again, 
is himself. Or again, the unity and continuity he experiences in his 
thought and emotional life is himself. Or, beyond these ways of view¬ 
ing him as a self or person, he may be thought of as a human being 
entire, or as a living soul, to use the religious term. In any case he 
experiences an awareness, an independence, and an efficiency in living 
and doing that set him much apart by himself among all living beings. 

As John Ruskin said: "The basest thought possible concerning man 
is, that he has no spiritual nature; and the foolishest misunderstand¬ 
ing possible of him is, that he has or should have no animal nature. 
For his nature is nobly animal, nobly spiritual—coherently and irrev¬ 
ocably so; neither part of it may, but at its peril, expel, despise, or 
defy the other.” 
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Many will recall Shakespeare’s tribute to the nobility of man . 4 We in 
a more prosaic mood might not choose his imagery, yet in our souls, 
when calm and comfortable, we accede to the poet’s judgment. Man is 
indeed at times a disappointing creature, but all in all man has 
ascended and does live well and does achieve and does aspire. And 
we do despite to our best judgment when we generalize our worst 
moods and our darkest observations and make of man something less 
than his normal best. After all, it is man who has gotten awake to 
himself and to the world about him and has chosen to take a hand in 
the management of affairs. It is he who has kept his feet on the ground 
and his head in the air, has dreamed his dreams and has undertaken to 
transform some of them into reality. He is equally to be approved for 
his practicality and his idealism, for his realism and his aspirations. 
His most deplorable disappointments have come from his too easy 
going to extremes on either side. It may be this tendency is a curable 
defect. 

Man differs from other beings in some obvious ways. He alone 
among animals has the really erect posture. Perhaps there was a time 
when the attaining of this brought with it changes of immense im¬ 
portance for man, setting free the arms for independent duty and 
making possible a balance in the body that encouraged a large brain 
cap. Man’s posture is advantageous. Again, man’s brain is more than 
twice as large as that of the anthropoid apes, man’s nearest living kin, 
even though they be such distant cousins, as was said. Since conscious¬ 
ness, thought, and speech are so closely bound up with the brain, this 
may be the all-important difference between man and beast. Man’s 
hand with its generalized and facile utility far exceeds in use the 
foreleg or arm of any other being. And so it is. Man possesses several 
physical advantages over others and these are real differences. 

More distinctive, though resting on the differences we mentioned, 
are man’s self-consciousness, his awareness of himself as a self; his 
ability to think consecutively and logically, to use general ideas or 
free concepts; his ability to use language in expressing judgments; 
and his penchant for adapting his surroundings to his needs as well 
as himself to his environment. 

Most plants and animals must take nature as they find it. With 

4,, Hamlet,” II, 2, 316. x 
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what capacities they have, under conditions at the time existing, they 
must conform or die. If they are sufficiently plastic and resourceful 
they may adapt themselves to nature’s demands and thus survive. If 
not, they are pushed to the wall and give way to forms better fitted. 
This necessity also holds for man. But for him necessity has been the 
mother of much invention. And man has learned to use his wit, to use 
his brain. Thus man has adopted clothing and extended the possible 
range of his habitation. He has acquired the use of fire and so has 
modified the climate’s control over him. He has devised means of 
navigation and spanned the rivers and the seas. He has tunneled the 
mountains and over-crossed barriers. He has devised machines which 
carry him through the air, and others that multiply his speed on the 
earth a thousandfold. He has taught the animals to do his bidding. 
Those creatures which threatened him he has driven from the earth. 
He has devised instruments which record the past for eye and ear. 
He has scientifically lengthened and deepened the reach of his eye, 
and has supplied himself with mechanical servants whose power he 
can hardly compute. Man has made himself master of the situation to 
a degree and in ways which set him entirely apart from all others. 
Man in some ways alters the rules of the game of life, and along with 
being a creature becomes, in ways very much his own, a creator also. 
For man, his native powers and his long experience give sufficient 
assurance that he need not take his world wholly on its own terms 
but may do something real to alter its commands. 

Most central of all of man’s differences, perhaps, is his ability to 
use general ideas, free concepts, in his responses and reactions to the 
demands so variously made upon him. It is his power to do this which 
enables him to reason about things, to be logical as he is. Other 
animals have percepts, snap-shot pictures of specific parts of their 
world, brought to them through their several senses. And they no 
doubt experience memory images. But it is very doubtful if any animal 
other than man can dissociate ideas from their specific, concrete con¬ 
tents, and use these concepts as counters with which to think in another 
situation. For instance, a dog trotting across the field nears a tree. 
He sees the tree as an object which he takes to be real. Since it is 
motionless and odorless, he perhaps attends to it only enough to 
know that it is something to be gone around. Another tree, and 
another, he will presumably pass by in the same way. To him the tree 
is not a tree, but just an object to be avoided incidental to going on 
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his way. But man, from his experience with trees, has come to hold 
and use the concept or general idea tree . In crossing the same field 
he may attend to the same tree by noting that it is a tree, that it is a 
hickory tree, straight and tall and scaly, and so on. Elsewhere he may 
come upon other trees, some of the same variety and several of other 
kinds. Yet all to him are trees, because he uses the general idea with 
which to think and classify and characterize many particulars. Other 
mental processes grow out of or attach themselves to this funda¬ 
mental ability. And this is probably man’s longest step ahead of all 
else that lives. 

We have said that other animals have percepts, concrete reports 
brought to them by their various senses, images borne in upon them 
from experience. Among the smartest of animals are dogs, and horses, 
and especially chimpanzees. Notable experiments have been carried 
on with some of each, and the results are available. It has been found 
difficult to determine with accuracy just how thoughtful the horse is, 
or the dog. Possibly the major difficulty is due to the fact that as horses 
and dogs have forelegs rather than arms they are unable to manipulate 
or adjust things readily and so do not reveal all they comprehend or 
purpose. In this regard the apes are more fortunate. Their arms permit 
them to execute actions not possible to the others. The chimpanzee 
has shown some power of thought. Such actions as piling boxes one 
upon another so as to enable the actor to get upon them and so obtain 
a banana suspended from the ceiling, or putting bamboo poles together 
in sufficient length to rake in a banana from outside the cage, show 
the ingenuity of the ape. This seems to indicate power of thought 
which goes beyond the percept as such, but hardly extends to the use 
of concepts or general ideas. We understand some have used the word 
recept to designate this mental functioning of the anthropoids. 

Other Differences in Achievement 

Having described some of the most fundamental differences between 
man and the other animals, we shall now more summarily list the 
several abilities and achievements of man that will be borne in mind 
by the person who wishes to hold a balanced view of man’s place on 
the earth. He is no puppet and he is not the lord of all, if that expres¬ 
sion means complete mastery. But his distinctives are worth detailing 
in order. 
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(1) In the creation and use of tools, machinery, and fire, man 
stands alone. Other animals have made only very slight use of any¬ 
thing comparable to tools, even if anything they do can be so described. 
The dropping of a cocoanut upon an offender or the rolling of a stone 
down a hillside is elemental indeed, and the use of a gnarled stick as a 
club is hardly less so. Man has used the metals for making tools for 
every purpose. He has learned to kindle fire and to make it serve him 
as its master. Some reflection upon the importance of fire to human 
existence will show how important this achievement has been. Ma¬ 
chines for all kinds of ends have been devised and made by man. 
Already we have mentioned several. Man’s inventions seem almost 
numberless. The knife, spear, and gun, plow, hoe, and reaper, micro¬ 
scope, telescope, and spectroscope, the boat, automobile, and airplane, 
the telephone and radio, movable type, the typewriter, and a long and 
varied list, bear witness to man’s success in these directions. And man 
alone has done these things. 

(2) The use of speech, writing, and number systems belongs to 
man alone. Some animals and birds make sounds which among them 
seem to have definite meanings; just how definite, we hardly know. 
But they sometimes use characteristic sounds which indicate such 
simple but important things as danger, food, and some other things 
possibly. Some investigators think that some groups of animals have 
language, more than this. Words, sounds with meaning, they do seem 
to have, but language which is the use of words in combination for 
the expression of judgments or propositions, they probably do not 
have. The achievement of speech in language by man was one of his 
greatest strides ahead and went along very intimately with his grow¬ 
ing power of reason. The inventing of writing and number systems 
came after and are in themselves great achievements. 

(3) Only man creates culture: formulates sciences, and develops 
arts. These are based on thinking or reasoning, or on the ingenious 
expression of organic or emotional impulses deeply rooted in human 
nature. The sciences and arts could only come after or along with 
man’s growing power to think. One of the earliest arts to appear was 
that of drawing and carving. Prehistoric drawings now known show 
this impulse and its expression to have been very ancient. Whether the 
earliest impulses to art were an expression of play or had economic 
and religious significance seems undecided, but of their existence there 
is no doubt. Such early sciences as mathematics and astronomy were 
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of course purely human; and so with the later sciences all. With the 
fine and practical arts it is the same. Only man has achieved them. 

(4) Man alone builds social institutions. It has been seen that 
some subhuman species are gregarious and live communal lives, 
among them the most complicated and interesting being the ants and 
bees. But their very physiological forms are varied by nature to make 
them fit into their several functions in the community they constitute, 
and their actions seem to be determined practically, if not wholly, by 
instinct. At higher levels there is gregariousness, but hardly the build¬ 
ing of social institutions. An example of man's monopoly might be 
the whole system of industry and economic exchange. No trading, 
buying or selling transpires among other than human beings, so far 
as we know. Likewise, governmental systems and educational systems 
illustrate man's pre-eminence here. Of course among social animals 
there is some control (based mainly on brute strength and on survival 
necessity), and there is also some tutelage of the young. But in these 
respects, as in others, their ways are so elemental as not to belong in 
man's class. 

(5) Logical reasoning and evaluation especially belong to man. 
This is an extension of man’s distinctive power to think, mentioned 
above. We have in mind here man's ability to do systematic and 
consecutive thinking; his regard for beauty in its many forms, and 
his interest in discerning the principles and standards for its use and 
appreciation; his estimates of conduct with approval and disapproval, 
and study of the reasons therefor; and above all, perhaps, the dispas¬ 
sionate and largely disinterested viewing of all time and all existence 
which is often spoken of as philosophy. These are high and rich 
attainments and they are distinctively man’s affair. Most concerns of 
the subhuman are much closer to the earth than this. Apparently they 
feel no urge to these spiritual interests. 

(6) Again, interest in religion and a future life is confined to man. 
Man looks at his world long and earnestly, and sooner or later asks 
for the Why of it as well as the What. Most men project their thought 
back toward the beginning of things, and ask, Whence? and Who? 
And they project their thought forward into the future, both for the 
race and for themselves, and ask, Whither? Some moderns appear to 
think that man's interest in religion is a malady of which he may well 
be rid. Others, and they the larger number, believe that religion is the 
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natural and worthy crown of human living. That man has been 
typically a religious being and that he still is is a fact. Some anthro¬ 
pologists tell us there is no discernible future when man will not be 
religious, although some persons in our time are confused to know 
whether religion is to them an asset or a liability. The fact of religion 
will hardly be denied, and it seems to be something characteristic of 
human beings. 

A survey of the whole life of man shows that he has much to his 
credit. A plenty there is to his discredit also. But he has gone far ahead 
of all besides, and that in many ways. In what main ways, we have 
here been seeing. From the highest of animals man has risen to be the 
thinker, the inventor, the scientist, the artist, the reformer, the co- 
operator, and in many ways the master of all that shares with him 
this earth and of some of nature’s ways as well. Nature may have the 
last word, but man has been giving a masterly account of himself and, 
so far as we can see, has untold ages ahead in which to make of life 
and his world pretty much what he will. His differences from those 
below him, if not differences in true kind, are differences to such 
degree that they serve as well as if they were in kind. 

A Philosophy of Humanism 

One of the most distinctive capacities of man is his ability to think 
comprehensively about himself and his world and to place comparative 
values on the many different things which concern him. This leads 
man to develop more or less consciously a hierarchy of values and a 
philosophy of life, even though this philosophy may not be well 
defined. In earlier times almost everybody’s view of the world and of 
life was saturated with religious ideas and sentiment. Under the influ¬ 
ence of the modern natural sciences some have gone to the opposite 
extreme and hold a purely naturalistic philosophy. More recently some 
thinkers who are not satisfied with a bare naturalism and who are not 
convinced by the religious world view, are formulating for themselves 
a philosophy of humanism. This philosophy aims to avoid the mistake 
of reducing all life to its mere mechanics, and the more ancient (sup¬ 
posed) mistake of interpreting life too ideally and religiously. In 
between these extremes it strives to understand and to build "the 
kingdom of man." For such a philosophy the considerations detailed 
in this chapter are very significant. As the humanist movement is 
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important in our time it may be profitable to understand it a little 
more fully. 

During the centuries there have been several forms of humanism. 
In the recent period there has been a revival of literary humanism, and 
especially of religious humanism. This constitutes a religious philos¬ 
ophy, if not a religion; and has claimed the loyalty of an increasing 
number of educated persons. It is "a philosophy of which man is the 
center and sanction” (E. P. Cheyney). It might well take for its text 
the sayings of two wise men of the past. Pope said, "The proper study 
of mankind is man.” "Man is the measure of all things,” said 
Protagoras. And this is the central belief of the humanists. 

With the coming to fruition of the modern sciences, our knowledge 
of the physical world has been marvelously enlarged. So too has our 
knowledge of the plant and animal world, of all that is subhuman. 
Then too, biology and anthropology have greatly enhanced our knowl¬ 
edge of man, the human being. The methods which have brought this 
knowledge, at the same time have rendered many thinkers skeptical 
of various claims made by the several religions. A growing confidence 
in the methods and conclusions of the sciences and a growing skep¬ 
ticism of the methods and conclusions in religion led rather naturally 
toward the formulating of a philosophy of humanism, which shies 
away from religious speculation, but aims to do full justice to man 
and his values. These facts have led to this definition of humanism 
by G. R. Elliott, one of the literary humanists: "Humanism is the 
study and practice of the principle of human happiness uncomplicated 
by naturistic dogmas on the one side and religious dogmas on the 
other.” 

Religious Humanism is defined a little differently by A. J. Bahm: 
"Religious Humanism is any view which does not consider belief in 
a deity vital to religion, though not necessarily denying its existence 
and not necessarily denying practical value to such belief. . . . Religion 
is broadly viewed as 'a shared quest for the good life/ and social 
justice and social reform are stressed as important in religious en¬ 
deavor.” 5 It is fair to say that some literary and some religious 
humanists do not hold a belief in God, while others do hold to some 
modified form of such belief. It will be recalled that two of the factors 
which always occur in a religion were the seeking of certain important 

c Article "Humanism” in THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY , D. D. Runes, ed. 
Published by Philosophical Library, New York 16, N. Y., 1942. 
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values and some adjustment to superhuman powers for assured success 
in the endeavor. The historic religions have most often magnified 
belief in the superhuman Power and also the characteristic religious 
adjustments. Humanism, on the other hand, emphasizes the values 
most, and minimizes (or omits) the reliance on superhuman help. 
It makes man and his values the center of its thought and endeavor, 
and relies sturdily upon the sciences (physical, biological, and social) 
to guide man in realizing the good life in this world. 

Some Humanist Principles 

While there is no formulated creed of humanism which sets forth 
authoritative dogmas, some principles seem to have been widely ac¬ 
cepted. Most of these have been formulated by vigorous humanist 
thinkers, and our brief survey may well be guided by them. John H. 
Dietrich has formulated five principles to cover the essentials. 0 We 
shall restate them in a summary way: (1) Man is nature's highest 
product, an end in himself, and not an instrument of some superior 
being. (2) Faith in the improvability of human life. This is meliorism, 
the view that man and life are neither wholly good nor wholly bad, 
but can be improved. (3) Affirmation of the essential unity of man¬ 
kind, and of the necessity of bringing men to a consciousness of this 
unity. (4) The power for progress is in man himself, not in some 
Providence or God. (5) The supremacy of human inquiry as the 
means to achieving mankind’s ends, and not reliance upon divine 
revelation. This is one formulation of principles by an avowed hu¬ 
manist. 

At the end of an enlightening, comprehensive discussion of human¬ 
ism, E. A. Burtt summarizes in a helpful way what he calls "the major 
disputed assumptions of Humanism." They throw considerable light 
on the main claims of this type of religious philosophy. He states them 
this way: 

1. Assumptions concerning Man’s Moral Situation. 

Moral values are relative to man’s changing experience. 

The sharable social values, however, maintain and enhance their excellence 
in the face of all doubt and criticism. 

Man needs not only the satisfaction of particular wants but also the 
attainment of an integrated personality. 

G See W. M. Horton, Theism and the Modern Mood , Harper & Brothers, p. 54, and 
the references given there. 
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This attainment is best secured by earnest devotion to the sharable social 
goods. 

Such devotion is the essence of religion. 

2. Metaphysical Assumptions. 

Science is the only dependable guide to truth about the world. 

The universe is an objective order, which takes no account of man’s good 
or ill except so far as he controls parts of it toward his ends. 

There is no guarantee of the ultimate victory of good, nor of the eternal 
preservation of human values. 

Intelligent devotion to the highest values does not require such a 
guarantee. The ultimate faith of religion is faith in the worth-whileness 
of human good. 

3. Assumptions Concerning Social Ethics. 

The most important values which maintain their excellence are scientific 
truth, artistic creation, and love. 

The joy of comradeship in the quest for these values is a more than 
adequate compensation for faith in a superhuman helper. 

All social institutions must be progressively but determinedly trans¬ 
formed until they express and give full scope to these values. 7 

A decade ago thirty-four thinkers issued jointly a series of fifteen 
principles called "A Humanist Manifesto,” which represented a kind 
of consensus of humanist opinion then, and still merits examination. 
Enough has been said here to indicate the general position of recent 
religious humanism. For those who may wish to learn more about it v 
the book list for this chapter will offer some guidance. 

7 E. A. Burtt, Types of Religious Philosophy , ch. ix. Harper & Brothers. THE HU* 
MANIST y a quarterly, published by the American Humanist Association, Schenectady 8, 
N. Y. carries numerous articles with the humanist viewpoint. Copies of the "Manifesto” 
mentioned may be secured from this source. 
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The Idea of God 


RELIGION. in its essence is the feeling of an absolute 
dependence, according to Schleiermacher. It is man’s faith in the 
conservation of his truest values, according to Hoffding. It is man’s 
characteristic adjustments to that in the world on which we are 
dependent for our fulfillment and the satisfaction of our highest 
needs, according to Wieman and others. These are all significant ways 
of telling what religion means to man. All of the definitions put God 
in the central place. He it is upon whom man is ultimately dependent. 
It is he to whom we look for the permanent conservation of true and 
precious values. It is he to whom we must make such adjustments as 
will fulfill our deepest lives and satisfy our highest needs. And so it 
has always been. In all ethical or developed religions the belief in 
gods or God has been central. Some primitive forms of religion have 
either not had gods or have left them out of practical use; and original 
Jainism and Buddhism began as godless religions. Buddhism in its 
most active forms has deified its founder and other mythical or historic 
persons, while Jainism has on the one side tended to revere its founder 
in a worshipful way, and on the other to become a cold and none too 
hearty sort of ethical living. Among all the religions that have con¬ 
tinued to function long or widely there have been gods, and almost 
always, if they continued in power, they have been personal or per¬ 
sonified. Conceivably religion might continue without the belief in 
God, but the evidence of history is mostly the other way. Certainly 
the idea of God will change from age to age, but the basic belief in 
God’s existence has been and is a central and important part of re¬ 
ligion. Apparently “man is a religious animal,” and untold multitudes 
have felt and do feel in their lives the thirst of which Gamaliel 
Bradford writes: 1 

1 From Shadow Verses. Yale University Press. 
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Day and night I wander widely through the wilderness of thought, 
Catching dainty things of fancy most reluctant to be caught, 2 

Shining tangles leading nowhere persistently unravel, 

Tread strange paths of meditation very intricate to travel. 

Gleaming bits of quaint desire tempt my steps beyond the decent, 

I confound old solid glory with publicity too recent; 

But my one unchanged obsession, wheresoe’er my feet have trod, 

Is a keen, enormous, haunting, never-sated thirst for God. 


The Two Great Questions 

Two major questions concerning God present themselves. First, is 
there a God? And if there is, what is God like? These are the ever- 
recurring questions as to the existence and the nature of God. They 
must be dealt with reverently, realistically, and honestly. It is bad 
when those who wish to believe in God disregard the obstacles and 
make belief too easy and by so much the less convincing and depend¬ 
able. It is equally bad when those who do not wish to believe in God, 
or find it hard to do so, make too much of the obstacles and so make 
belief seem harder than it truly is. Flippancy or prejudice at this point 
is misleading and uncommendable. And it is equally blameworthy 
when indulged in either by the over-believer or the under-believer. 
A faith that holds must be won by honest thought and right living. 
Some basal prejudice at the start may vitiate the whole matter. Sin¬ 
cerity and clear-headedness can carry us a long way on this our central 
quest. Because we shall be speaking of god in a generic way and not 
in the distinctively Christian sense, the word will usually not be 
printed with the capital G in this and the two succeeding chapters. 

It must now be noted that we may not look for demonstrable proof 
of the existence of god. Much as we may wish to know that god does 
absolutely certainly exist, it is known at this stage in human thought 
that such proof is not to be had. Of course this does not mean that 
many may not be thoroughly convinced within themselves that god 
exists and that he is of a certain nature. Such conviction has been and 
is now a very real and precious part of the lives of many sincere 
persons. But when called on to give substantial or demonstrable 
reasons for the faith that is in them, all find it impossible to present 
proofs that are necessarily convincing to others. In itself this does not 
prove their conviction wrong, but it does show the limits of our ability 
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to prove the existence of god. There are serious obstacles to such 
belief and they may not be ignored. There are also sound and signif¬ 
icant reasons for believing, and they must be given due weight. But 
the result will not be proof positive. It will be strong probability, 
perhaps, or even substantial possibility, which leaves open the way 
for belief as a hypothesis and the basis for its honest trial in thought 
and life. For most earnest persons this is all that is really needful, for 
the pressures of life itself will drive them to test the belief, and many 
will find belief in god both reasonable and helpful. (Some have tried 
to present the proof of god’s existence as demonstrable and certain. 
What such demonstration usually proves, however, is the existence 
of a god that is less than and different from the god of religious 
experience. Such searching for god may be fundamental and fruitful, 
but it should not overestimate or misconstrue its results.) The belief 
that god exists must perhaps always get its ultimate, final conviction 
from the results of the belief deep down in human experience. Perhaps 
nobody is ever argued into the belief in god. The last reaches of 
decision are deeper down than intellect in human nature, and the kinds 
of evidence that really do convince persons who are at all willing to 
believe are not matters of intellect essentially. That, however, is no 
reason for omitting to think vigorously about all sides of the questions 
as to god’s existence and what he may be like. What we are here 
saying is that we may not expect thoroughly demonstrable and com¬ 
pelling proof of the existence of god. We can go a long way, but 
we shall stop short of proof. 

At this point some may say the quest, then, may as well be given up. 
To that it should be replied that it cannot be. Too much is at stake. 
As was said, god is central to religion, and the gifts of religion to life 
are too real and too beneficent to be surrendered lightly. Besides, the 
case is not so difficult as it might seem. There are sound reasons for 
believing in god, and so many have found the belief reasonable and 
helpful, that no earnest person need despair. As long as human nature 
remains essentially as it is, and the vicissitudes of life continue as they 
are, the demand for god will be persistent and men will not be put 
off from god because they cannot logically prove him existent. For 
most thoughtful persons there is sadness in the very thought of honest 
atheism. This has been described by the philosopher, W. P. Montague: 
The question of religion s truth or falsity is exciting and momentous 
because it is a question, not of the validity of this or that theory as to 
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the nature of the physical world or as to the origin and destiny of the 
human race, but because it is the question whether the things we care 
for most are at the mercy of the things we care for least. If God is not, 
then the existence of all that is beautiful and in any sense good, is but 
the accidental and ineffective by-product of blindly swirling atoms, or 
of the equally unpurposeful, though more conceptually complicated, 
mechanisms of present-day physics. A man may well believe that this 
dreadful thing is true. But only the fool will say in his heart that he 
is glad that it is true. . . . Atheism leads not to badness, but only to 
an incurable sadness and loneliness.” 2 

A word must be said concerning our purpose in this and the next 
chapters. It is not intended to give a systematic or complete discussion 
of the subject. Some have treated the subject historically, showing 
what were the origins of the idea of god and tracing the history of 
the idea as it came in changing form down through the ages. Others 
have given a systematic discussion of the historic arguments for the 
existence of god and of the various ideas as to his nature. Still others 
have treated the subject from the particular viewpoint of the Christian 
religion or some other. We shall do none of these things. It is our 
purpose to clarify the questions so they will be seen correctly, and 
then to discuss the obstacles which/ seem to be most real; and having 
done that, to present those reasons for believing in god's existence 
which appear to have real weight in the light of present knowledge 
and human experience. A chapter will then be devoted to consideration 
of god’s nature. We shall thus not be forgetful of historic and other 
considerations, but shall attack the subject more directly and realisti¬ 
cally. In the bibliography on the subject several references which treat 
it in the ways mentioned above will be named. 

God and the Idea of God 

It is needful to distinguish between god the reality and the idea 
of god. If, as most persons believe, there is some power or person 
in the world on whom we depend for life and destiny, then that power 
or person is god. That is what we mean by god. But human beings 
have held many and very diverse notions as to what such a god is like. 
They have thought of him in terms of their own idea of him. Prac¬ 
tically they have tried to come to god and to deal with him in terms 

- Belief Unbound, ch. iii. Yale University Press. 
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of the idea of him which they held. They could do no other. But it 
is historic fact that very diverse ideas of god have been held both as 
to the number of gods and as to the nature of god. This makes it 
necessary to hold in mind the distinction between god the reality and 
the god idea. We shall have more to say about the idea of god when 
we try to answer the question, What is god like ? For those who know 
something of the world's different religions it will be interesting to 
recall the main characteristics assigned by the peoples of earth to god 
as conceived among them. The meanings of Brahma among the 
Hindus, Buddha among the Buddhists, Tao and Tien or Heaven 
among the Chinese, Ormazd among the Parsees, Allah among the 
Muhammadans, Yahweh among the Hebrews, and God the Heavenly 
Father among the Christians—how different they are in various ways; 
and yet if there be one true and real god in all the world, all these 
ideas of god must have been men’s formulations as they tried to 
picture to themselves what he really is. 

This means that men deal in symbols when they try to conceive of 
god. We cannot dispense with pictures and come at god the reality 
directly and immediately. We hold in mind such symbols or characters 
of him as we find tenable, and come to god through them. It would 
seem that this fact would be sufficient to make us tolerant when we 
are sometimes tempted to dogmatize or enforce our views of god on 
others. It is often brought as a criticism of thought about god and 
religious matters that it is anthropomorphic. The word means “in man 
form’’ and reminds us that we think in religion always in human 
terms. Men think from the view of the human and in human terms. 
It is therefore sometimes lightly assumed that our terms and thinking 
must be undependable and do not apply to realities as they are. This, 
however, does not follow. It is inevitable that man should think in 
human terms. However, man and his mind are real parts of this real 
world. They have come from its evolution as truly as have stones and 
plants and other animals. Man’s mind is nature’s product. It has 
developed by dealing with realities. And it does now have adaptive 
and survival efficiency. It works well in a real world. To try, then, to 
discount it in wholesale fashion because it is typically human is to go 
beyond reason and known fact. Truly, man must not project his own 
peculiar slant on things into the universe carelessly or with impunity 
or without remembering that he is viewing things from the angle of 
a single, favored species. But those qualifications do not invalidate his 
ability to understand and to characterize what is there. In thinking of 
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god symbolically man is only doing what he must do in practically 
every field. The charge of anthropomorphism against our religious 
thinking must make it careful and balanced, but need not render it too 
timid or untrustworthy. There is much truth in the lines of Miss 
Georgia Harkness: 3 

If I would penetrate the veil that lies 

Between my thought and every human mind, 

To follow on where science leads, or find 
In vast cathedral towering to the skies 
The token of an art that never dies, 

To trace in poetry, in faces lined, 

In babies’ smiles, a meaning clear defined, 

Then must I read the symbols, and surmise. 

If I would link my questing mind with One 
Who contemplates all wisdom, views all art, 

Who holds all teeming nature in His hand, 

Who sent to earth His love-begotten Son, 

That men might learn to live with godlike heart, 

Then must I read the signs, and understand. 

Some Contents of the God-idea 

For many the idea of god is undefined. That god is real such persons 
devoutly believe. But precisely what he is or what he is like they have 
never tried to determine. In fact, they have given the matter no serious 
thought. From popular religion and common tradition they have taken 
over the notion that god exists, and a hazy localization of him in some 
general way has sufficed to meet their requirement. For the purposes 
of uncritical, everyday religion this is perhaps sufficient. For the more 
learned, when they do seriously try to conceive what god is, the 
difficulties are grave. But for the majority this undertaking simply 
does not exist. God is, and he is what he is. That he is there makes him 
available. Without deciding in advance what he may be like or what 
purposes he may serve, most religious persons turn naturally and 
readily to him whenever they come face to face with needs which 
cannot be met by themselves or by their group. They thus use god more 
than they think about him. It will be helpful to think of some of the 
various functions and powers or uses that are thus assigned to god. 
These will indicate some of the things that god does actually mean 
to many people. 

3 By permission of the author. Reprinted from The Christian Century. 
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By religious persons, control of the processes of nature is thus 
usually assigned to god. In some way he energizes in nature, and what 
happens there is due to him, directly or indirectly. He thus is the great 
power at work in the world about us; he sustains the world; and 
nature in some way must tell us of him, if only we could interrogate 
it properly. He is the source and sustaining power at work through 
all the world in which we are a part. For those who have come to 
think of the world’s history in evolutionary terms god might also be 
the directive power at work in evolution. Things have evolved but 
they have done so in many directions more or less straightforwardly 
and not haphazardly. Whatever there has been of direction or guid¬ 
ance or purpose in nature’s many forward pushings may then be 
credited to god at work in those manners. But more than this: the god 
who sustains nature with its innumerable processes and is at work in 
all its evolutionary branchings, is also the god on whom man himself 
depends. He is that power on which man ultimately rests for life and 
all he has and is. A part of nature though man is, he makes demands 
upon this universal power that sustains him, in ways that nothing else 
in nature does. Driven by the needs of life itself, he turns to god with 
expectation that what life seems to require and man’s single or com¬ 
bined strength cannot give, god of course will give. In this is religion 
born and by this is religion kept alive. Until man’s world or man him¬ 
self is greatly changed, these living needs will keep religion a necessity 
and turn man to his god as naturally as the flowers seek the sunlight. 
Equally easily will man, as he has always done, think of his god in 
personal terms. Himself personal, and persons being the highest that 
he knows, man readily turns to god as one person turns to another 
when there is need. 

Into the idea of god there has gone also the feeling that man has, 
of what Emerson called the Over-Soul and what William James spoke 
of as the Divine More which lies all about our lives and underneath 
them and does not belong to the seen and heard. Most persons are 
practical creatures and their lives are mainly made up of the common¬ 
place meeting of everyday demands which are prosaic enough. But 
into every life perhaps there come experiences or intimations or sens¬ 
ings that do not fall into the common categories. They suggest some¬ 
thing more, something unseen and spiritual which affects us and may 
have meanings for us, dire or beneficial. Some persons are more 
susceptible to such experiences than others. But their occurrence is 
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more frequent and general than some are willing to admit. And these 
intimations are often ascribed to god. Life does not easily shrink into 
the mechanical and prosy place so readily assigned to it by some who 
practice reductionism and oversimplify life’s richness and its meanings. 

And there are other items that help to constitute the idea of god as 
commonly held. Many believe there is evidence of a power at work 
in nature and in history which makes for the good and against the 
evil. With most persons who think this there has been no thorough 
analysis of the ways of nature and no maturing of a critical philosophy 
of history. But the idea is impressive and abiding. It seems to stand for 
some reality. It is the conviction of "a power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness.” It is the feeling that despite so many obstacles and 
the heartrending setbacks there still is progress, and this owes its 
existence more to god than to man. This idea of some superhuman 
and beneficent power at work enters into the conception of god. And 
an important further step than this is taken by most who believe in 
god. In human life some things are considered of better nature and 
higher worth than others, some qualities and traits are better. Natur¬ 
ally a power or person who stands for all the things we’ve been 
describing must be wonderful and great. He must be high and worth¬ 
ful. To him, then, man ascribes those qualities and traits and interests 
which he himself finds essential, helpful, and commendable. Thus 
man ascribes to god all the worthy traits he himself has. But in one 
so great they are not just the human thing; they are magnified, lifted 
to the «th degree. And into his idea of god man pours the fulfillment 
of all his aspirations, attributing to him in perfect measure those 
virtues which he himself needs and wants. Into the general idea of 
god, then, have gone these several strands. They have been sensed or 
felt into the idea rather than rationally thought into it. Whether and 
how far such separate ideas are justifiable and whether they will live 
harmoniously together in the god-idea, has not so often been asked. 
God has been primarily a need of human living and only secondarily 
an object of human thought. God has been of use to men. Thought 
about him comes after, and to many never comes. 

Obstacles to Belief in God 

Some obstacles to the belief are more serious than others and 
mention will be made of those which seem to be most important. 
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Before discussing them it is important to distinguish between differing 
ideas of god. For example, if one holds to the Christian view of God 
as a Heavenly Father intimately available to man in every kind of 
need, then some consideration might be a serious obstacle to such 
belief. But if one held to the deistic view that god created the world 
and now somewhat as an absentee god runs it through natural laws 
and secondary causes, then that same consideration might be no ob¬ 
stacle to such a view. Again, if one believes god to be a person, some 
considerations would be serious obstacles to that belief. But an imper¬ 
sonal conception of god might not be obstructed by those same 
considerations. It thus depends on what view of god is held, what the 
obstacles are and how serious they are. We shall consider those which 
seem to have weight against the theistic view which may be described 
as the view that holds god to be a real power or person at work in the 
world and available to man through religious means as well as in 
other ways. Against an uncritical and popular idea of god the obstacles 
might be even more weighty. 

(i) The most serious obstacle to belief in god is the existence of 
so much pain and evil in the world. This has been called the atheistic 
fact. The existence of a god that makes a difference and is available 
for human need is stubbornly questioned by the suffering and sin and 
grief in the world. In connection with the normal processes connected 
with the mere business of living there is much that is pleasant, but 
there is also much that is painful. All of us come into the world 
through the pangs of childbirth; sickness, diseases, and pain come to 
all; and to many there are the fear and agony that go with death and 
separation. Then there is mental evil due to ignorance and perversion 
and error. And there is the misery of poverty and degradation due 
to social ills and maladjustment. And there are evils of the human 
spirit we commonly call sinful. There are cruelty and inhumanity to 
man. There is extreme pressure of needs which impel to grinding toil 
or leave many in desperate want. Underneath all, our very natures 
demand of us and life some satisfactions which are beyond our reach 
or never can be satiated. In nature itself the apparently irrational 
processes make havoc of man and his devices. Cyclone, typhoon, and 
earthquake take their toll of him. All in all, the amount of evil and 
pain in the world is stupendous. It is heart-breaking and much of it 
is inescapable. It would serve little purpose here to detail its forms or 
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luridly picture it, but the very existence of so much evil is a stubborn 
obstacle to belief in god. 

Over against the evil and pain, of course, should be put the good 
and pleasant. And of the good there is much in life. Indeed, there is 
more of it than of the other. Else we as a species should not be here. 
Either the sufferings and mishaps would have kept us from survival 
or we should of our own volition have renounced life and found some 
way out of it. Then, too, there are ways of explaining or rationalizing 
the presence of some kinds and some amounts of pain and evil. Man 
is free, we are told, and therefore can go wrong. When he does, he 
brings on pain and evil. Again, the possibility of evil and pain seems 
required in a world that is to develop character in persons. Some kinds 
of evil are at any given time thought to be such only because they once 
were normal to life but have now been outgrown. Then, too, much 
that seems evil to man may seem so only because we are overly inter¬ 
ested in our own outlook and do not see the whole of things. These 
and other considerations must count against the sheer existence of 
evil. But such explanations seem to stop short of making reasonable 
or understandable as much and as various kinds of evil as there are 
in this actual world. They are good explanations as far as they go, 
but they cannot cover the whole ground. There is too much left over. 
It is one thing to explain some evil and pain, and a different thing to 
explain all. Life is earnest and our world is real. The difficulties and 
evils that can be reasonably explained should thus be rationalized, 
but we may not ignore the rest or too easily think or talk it out of 
the way. To do so is to fly in the face of the facts and gain nothing but 
illusion and distress. One feature of this consideration is the appar¬ 
ently impartial way in which the universe deals with us mortals. 
Intimations of this have been expressed by Emerson in portraying 
Brahma: 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

And Koheleth, in the Biblical book of Ecclesiastes, reminds us of this 
aspect of existence in haunting words: 

All things come alike to all: there is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked; to the good and the clean and to the unclean; to him that sacrificed! and 
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to him that sacrificeth not; as is the good, so is the sinner. This is an evil in 
all that is done under the sun, that there is one event unto all: yea also, the heart 
of the sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in their heart while they live; 
and after that they go to the dead. A living dog is better than a dead lion. For 
the living know that they shall die: but the dead know not anything. The memory 
of them is forgotten. As well their love, as their hatred and their envy, is 
perished long ago; neither have they any more a portion for ever in anything 
that is done under the sun. 

Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. What profit has man of all his labor 
wherein he laboreth under the sun? One generation goeth, and another 
generation cometh; but the earth abideth forever. The sun also ariseth, and 
the sun goeth down. The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about unto 
the north. All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full. All things 
are full of weariness; man cannot utter it: the eye is not satisfied with seeing, 
nor the ear filled with hearing. That which hath been is that which shall be; 
and that which hath been done is that which shall be done; and there is no new 
thing under the sun. 

(2) Another serious consideration is that god has not certainly and 
beyond doubt revealed himself. If he really exists and is as powerful 
and purposeful as most religions teach that he is, it would seem that 
he would have made himself known to man in ways that would 
establish his existence beyond possible doubt. Why is it that the 
existence of any being so central and so significant to the life of the 
world can still be reasonably questioned ? This is an old query, but it 
has never been wholly answered and laid to rest. Some will say that 
god has revealed himself through Jesus Christ. And multitudes have 
believed that and gained much help thereby. But other millions have 
said god revealed himself through Moses, and much can be said for 
that view. Still other millions have made such a claim for Zoroaster, 
and with reason. Others claim it for Muhammad. Possibly all of these 
were means whereby god taught men important truth. But do their 
revelations fit together, or can the claim of one rule all the others out? 
Then again, some say that the human race is like a growing person: 
it can only learn things of a meaning and depth that correspond to 
its age and experience. God may be having to teach the race about 
himself gradually and as man can receive it. Or he has revealed him¬ 
self in nature. And we may find that in some ways this is true. Or 
some may claim that he has revealed himself in human history. There 
is some truth in all these claims. But it still leaves us not quite certain, 
unless, indeed, we give up the quest along intellectual lines and resort 
to faith in some particular historical teaching. Even that does not 
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decide the main question, but it may give real satisfaction to many 
and a practical solution, for them. 

(3) Another claim which has some weight is that our idea of god 
is just a psychic projection of our own needs and wishes. We feel 
them so keenly and persistently and they are so urgent that they just 
must be true. Man needs the interest and help of such a god, and such 
a god must be. What man needs or wants he demands of the world. 
According to this view, the idea of god is a projection of our own 
needs and wishes and personal traits out into reality there, and the 
insistence then that such a being has objective existence. It is man’s 
supreme instance of wishful thinking. Such is the charge. There is an 
element of truth in it, and it lies in this. Man does think always in 
human terms. He is incurably anthropomorphic. He pictures all things 
in terms arising from his own experience or analogous thereto. His 
ideas about god, therefore, are highly colored by such facts. This is 
the old saying that man makes god in his own image. In considerable 
part it is true and it is true necessarily. But what man makes is the 
idea of god and not god the reality. The idea, therefore, has in it an 
element of psychic projection, but that does not prove there is no real 
god back of and beyond the idea which serves only as a symbol by 
which the reality is indicated. The process of man’s thinking whereby 
he images god is projective. But there are substantial reasons for 
believing god the reality does exist, and they do not depend upon the 
mental process. 4 These reasons will be presented soon. 

(4) Another obstacle to be mentioned is the claim that the belief 
in god is unscientific. Sometimes it is carelessly said that science dis¬ 
proves the existence of god or that science makes the belief impossible. 
Even the staunchest champions of the findings of the modern sciences 
can hardly claim that science disproves the existence of god. For the 
truth is that science neither proves nor disproves his existence, nor 
can it. Some who have become engrossed in the concrete factuality and 
cautious methods of modern science find it harder to conceive what 
god may be or to be convinced that he does exist. But that is due to 
their preoccupation and not to any special finality in their attitude or 
methods. The claim that science makes the belief impossible tends to 
rest back on the tacit assumption that all that is real is tangible and 
material, that all that is real can be got at through the senses. If it is 
real it can be seen and heard and weighed and measured. Otherwise 

4 B. H. Streeter, Reality , pp. 274-284. The Macmillan Company. 
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it is not accessible to the sciences. And by an easy but unjustifiable 
step, if not accessible thus to science then it does not exist. To mention 
such undeniable realities as friendship and love and hate and mathe¬ 
matical axioms and logical principles is enough to show that such 
assumption is not true, and such ideals as those of truth, beauty, and 
goodness which are so potent even with the scientist himself must 
not be overlooked. A tacit materialism underlies this claim that it is 
unscientific to believe in god. And in our time materialism is an un¬ 
tenable philosophy of reality. It is true there is no demonstrative proof 
along scientific lines for the existence of god. But there are other 
evidences of logical and experiential nature which are reasonable and 
weighty, and they must be allowed to count. The very methods of the 
sciences are such as to make god inaccessible to them, and he is not 
required in their explanations of things. Our ideas of god must not 
contradict what the sciences do know about the world and its ways. 
But science’s searching for the what and the how of many things does 
not cover the entire ground. There is beneath that and around, the 
need and the right of an inclusive philosophy, and in such philosophy 
it is likely god may reasonably have a place of meaning and worth. 


CHAPTER X & 


The Existence of God 


AT THE start a distinction should be made between 
the causes for a person’s believing in the existence of god and the 
reasons he may later develop for continuing to believe. The causes are 
one thing, the reasons may be another. Most persons come to their 
belief in god in ways that are not openly conscious and rational. 
While yet young, through the channels of social suggestion, one gets 
the idea that god is and that he is of some general but indefinite 
nature. If reared in a religious home, the suggestion will have insinu¬ 
ated itself into one’s mind and feelings and habits early and deeply. 
If attendant at Sunday school or church, one will have been taught 
that god is real and of such a nature. Or one may have had certain 
experiences which give the impressive belief that god is. Or again, 
one may have become thoughtful upon occasion and then felt that the 
existence of god best explained what seemed puzzling at the time. 
Or without giving thought to it, one may have caught from the com¬ 
mon tradition the ill-defined but present notion that god is there and 
may be sought if needed. For most of us the causes for believing that 
god exists were such as to get hold of us before we became mature and 
reflective. Later, however, it is not easy to rest in this unreflective 
acceptance, and we look for reasons for believing. Reflection on what 
is here said should be sufficient to show that most persons are not 
argued into belief in god; they believe, first, and reason about it after¬ 
ward. It will be profitable to the reader if, at this point, he will pause 
long enough to reflect on how and why he came first to believe there 
is a god. 

Evidence from Evolution and Progress 

(i) The argument from the facts of evolution and progress to the 
existence of god is the first to be presented. We shall not claim that 
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the facts as known to science make our conclusion necessary; we do 
claim that they make it possible and reasonable. At the last each person 
must face the facts and decide for himself what seems the most reason¬ 
able conclusion. Many of the important facts about evolution were 
given in the chapter on "Evolution and Man’s Origin." In brief out¬ 
line, the facts would seem to be about like this. For untold aeons the 
inorganic materials of our world have been in existence. Whence they 
came and how, nobody surely knows. At some point back long ages 
ago, life appeared in its earliest and simplest forms. Whence and 
how life came nobody positively knows. Some very early and simple 
forms have been preserved in fossil deposits, but the earliest forms 
were back beyond them. From those earliest, simplest forms there 
came the unicellular kinds of living things. Later, in many forms and 
by various routes there came the branching and ascending scale of 
living beings which made up the groups of invertebrates, fishes, am¬ 
phibians, reptiles, birds, mammals, and last of all man. Viewed in this 
schematic way, there seems to have been a grand ascending scale of 
progression. It is what has been called the pageant of living forms. 
Of course each of these major groupings of living beings included 
many subclasses, and they represent the survivals of multitudinous 
variations in nature, very many of which did not survive. Some scien¬ 
tists urge that what we really see in evolution is what may be called 
biological advance only and should not be called progress. This is 
based on the opinion that "progress" is a human term with distinctly 
human meanings and implies perhaps a purposive and conscious 
striving after advance, which does not really fit what we observe as 
having occurred in evolution. Other scientists, however, think this 
advance may fairly be called progress. 1 

Julian Huxley, in a discussion of the matter, details the ways in 
which progress has occurred in the long process of evolution. He does 
not draw from the facts any inference as to god’s existence. But the 
list of ways is plain and indicates an ascent that is unmistakable. He 
says: "When we come to consider the main steps in biological ad¬ 
vance . . . we find that it is possible to sum them up under a few heads. 
There has been on the whole a considerable increase in size; there has 
been improvement in the organs adapted to carrying out each type of 

1 F. Mason, ed., Creation by Evolution , pp. 327-339; J. A. Thomson, Science and 
Religion ; The Gospel of Evolution ; J. Y. Simpson, Spiritual Interpretation of Nature ; 
E. G. Conklin, The Direction of Human Evolution. 
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function taken separately—organs of digestion, of locomotion, of 
protection, of support, of sense-perception, of reproduction; there has 
been improvement in the relation between these organs—that is, in 
the way in which the different parts of the body and their functions 
are correlated and co-ordinated; there has been improvement in the 
control exercised by the brain over the body as a whole, and in the 
quality and extent of the information received about the outside world 
by which this control is achieved; there has been improvement in the 
self-regulating capacity of the body, as is witnessed by constant tem¬ 
perature or constant chemical composition of blood in higher forms; 
there has been a decreasing reproductive waste, an increasing care for 
young; there has been an increase in mutual aid between individuals; 
there has been an increase of emotional power and of purposive action. 
If we now examine this list further, we find that every one of the 
improvements enumerated may be thought of as conferring upon the 
individual or the race increased power of control over environment, 
increased internal harmony and self-regulative capacity and conse¬ 
quently increased independence as regards the outer world, increased 
knowledge, and increased intensity and harmony of mental life. . . . 
There are very few who will not admit that these biological improve¬ 
ments, which have made for survival and success in evolution, are also 
improvements when judged by our human standards of value.” 2 

The impression that the evolutionary process has given is that 
through its many branchings and pushings there has been manifest an 
immanent teleology, a purposiveness, a working toward ends, that is 
more than mechanical or merely physical and chemical. We shall let 
another scientist interpret the process. J. Y. Simpson construes it in this 
way: "When we look back and see the stages by which the earth was 
better fitted to serve as the environment for life, when we become 
aware of the various phases in the evolution of life as characterized 
by higher and higher individuation, with continual increase of signifi¬ 
cance and apparent movement toward an end, when we ask ourselves 
why the surviving species, being the only ones that could survive 
under the very definite conditions of their survival, are on the whole 
higher species, we find it difficult to get away from the idea of a 
scheme of progress which in its continuity is purpose. And when 
finally we are aware of ourselves as men, the temporary culmination 

2 F. Mason, ed., Creation by Evolution , pp. 327-339. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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of the movement which we can foresee will yet endlessly progress . . . 
when we are aware of ourselves as minds comprehending the process 
and realizing it as having this particular character, we are tempted 
to ask not merely, was it worth while? but we can suggest that in the 
creation of human personality we cannot unreasonably discern the 
temporary goal of. the world’s development, and so can speak of that 
development as purposive.” 3 

Huxley has outlined the case for biological progress. Simpson has 
told why it looks progressive and purposive. Another scientist may tell 
what is man’s place in the progression, and state his conviction that 
the whole evolutionary process permits a theistic interpretation. J. A. 
Thomson 4 says: '"We deliberately advance the thesis that man’s pur¬ 
suit of the beautiful, the true, and the good has its adumbration in 
Living Nature. Organic Evolution in its main trend is progressive in 
the deeper sense. Instead of Man in his ethical endeavours having to 
turn his face against the direction of the cosmic process, he has rather 
to get more into line with it. The evolutionary momentum is with man 
at his best. It finds expression in some of the fibres of his being and 
in the social system which he has developed. When we think over the 
intelligibility, the order, the beauty, the advance, and the progressive¬ 
ness of Nature, we feel that the world is more divine than daemonic, 
that it is not unlike a great thought, that it is congruent with the 
concept of a Creator.” 

Such seem to be the facts concerning evolution, and some inferences 
that may be drawn from them. They indicate continuity, progression, 
teleology, purpose; they are apparently not just mechanical or 
physical. There seems to be a direction. Various philosophies of 
evolution have been developed to give a reasonable picture of the 
total situation. It will be profitable to outline what has come to be 
called the theory of Emergent Evolution, which will help us to vis¬ 
ualize what is involved. At various stages in evolutionary advance 
certain great steps ahead have been taken; new kinds of being with 
new qualities and capabilities have emerged. Thus out of and upon 
inorganic matter there emerged, at some time in the immemorial past, 
life and the earliest forms of living beings. Life was something new 
and different. At a much later stage another great advance step was 
taken: mind and personality emerged from the living. Again, it was 

3 The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, p. 272. Hodder & Stoughton. 

4 Science and Religion, p. 206. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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something new and different. We may adapt a chart from C. L. 
Morgan which will show the scheme. If a pyramid be taken to repre¬ 
sent the evolutionary process, it might be divided into three cross- 
sections indicative of the three main levels of being. First and at the 
bottom is Matter, the raw material of all existence. Upon that and 
out of it emerged Life which is a higher second level. Upon that and 
out of it emerged Mind and Persons. Thus in an ascending scale we 
have Matter, Life, and Mind; or Things, Organisms, and Persons. 
Between and within these main levels there are many sub-levels. 

But in nature it has been found that every existing thing is an 
organized something, is some sort of system, however small. That is 
true of everything from the smallest atom up through molecules, 
crystals, cells, plants, reptiles, birds, animals, man, and human socie¬ 
ties. 5 And this presence of organization everywhere and in all things 
implies some Principle of Organization at work throughout nature. 
This fact, taken along with the evidence of direction in nature, seems 
to indicate that there is at work in nature some Principle or Power 
which energizes in it and brings it out to significant ends. Simpson 
speaks of this power as the Directive Factor in evolution. Morgan 
calls it a Nisus, or inner striving toward organization and ends, and 
speaks of it as God. c 

It has been said that the purposes of science are served without 
requiring a theistic interpretation of the evolutionary process. The 
facts do seem, however, to permit or even suggest such an interpreta¬ 
tion, and some scientists have made it. Philosophers have done so 
more often, viewing the situation more widely. To us it seems that 
the best explanation of evolution does require the postulating of some 
Directive Factor or Principle of Organization or Nisus and that from 
one view that power may be what we mean by god. This seems to be 
a permissible and reasonable interpretation; and many think it an 
impressive, tenable reason for believing in the existence of god. The 
evolutionary process taken for what it has been in the large and in 
detail does seem to reveal purposiveness in several directions and 
these are ascertainable. The view of emergent evolution appears to 
correspond with the facts. Throughout the process there has been 
some Nisus or Principle of Organization at work. Out of and upon 

5 J. C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution. The Macmillan Company. 

°C. L. Morgan, Emergent Evolution ; J. Y. Simpson, Spiritual Interpretation of Nature ; 
N. Smyth, Through Science to Faith. Cp. main conclusions in books later, by L. T. 
Hobhouse, J. A. Thomson, E. G. Conklin, and G. P. Conner. 
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material foundations there have arisen life and mind and persons. 
At the personal level there have come the capacities for science and 
art and morals and religion. To explain this marvelous development a 
choice of alternatives seems to be offered. Either the cause is material 



GOD 


and mechanical or it is spiritual in nature, more like mind and will. 
To many it is more convincing to believe that the great and ingenious, 
immanent Nisus, or power, at work within the evolutionary process is 
personal. It looks as if it were god. 7 Thus the evidence from evolution 
and progress becomes a strong argument for the existence of god. 
What kind of god it is will be discussed later. 

Evidence from Religious Experience 

(2) Much of the religious experience of mankind is believed to 
furnish evidence of god’s existence. This reason has been variously put. 

7 Religious Realism , D. C. Macintosh, ed., ch. xiii. The Macmillan Company. 
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Sometimes it has been argued that religion is a universal phenomenon, 
and that all races and peoples have believed in the existence of god or 
gods. However, this argument from the consensus of mankind is weak¬ 
ened by the fact that such peoples have so widely disagreed as to both 
the number and the nature of the gods. Again, much reliance has been 
put upon the testimony of such religious geniuses as Moses, Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Lao-tze and Muhammad. Some would also put Jesus in this 
group. But here again the deliverances of these great seers have differed 
widely. Mankind has not declared with one unanimous voice that god 
is and what he is like. 

But there is more to the evidence than this. The typically religious 
approach to reality has professed to give direct assurance of god. And 
this has been experienced by innumerable persons all through the 
ages and in our time. It is perhaps one form of mysticism; and its 
method is that of intuition. But many persons have had experiences 
which led them to feel confident of the reality and help of god. While 
such experiences cannot be accepted at face value without interpreta¬ 
tion in the light of all we know and the experiences of others, they still 
exert great influence in many lives and must be judged with fair weight 
to all considerations. Some such experiences come to many in their con¬ 
tacts with physical nature. Wordsworth had an experience common to 
many when he felt the sublime sense of the presence in nature of 
the living spirit which energizes in all things, as we are told in the 
poem usually called Tintern Abbey.” But nature is not the only source 
of such assurance. To some it comes at times out of the associations 
with other persons, singly or in the group. And to some it arises in their 
inmost personal experiences, apart from physical nature and other 
persons. Perhaps some such experiences come to all at some times 
and to many they come fairly frequently. 

Considerable can be said for the validity of religious experience in 
its own right. On its face it appears to be experience of reality. There is 
in it a directness comparable to the immediacy of other experiences 
such as profound intellectual insight and experience of beauty in art. 
As J. E. Boodin has pointed out, religious experience has two aspects, 
one of immediate experience and one of interpretation which comes 
later. The interpretation may not be omitted, but it does not alter the 
nature of the religious experience itself. He insists that the religious 
experience is not just fear or shudder or thrill. Neither can it be 
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resolved into some social feeling of sex or family. The religious experi¬ 
ence is unique and points to a reality of its own just as an experience 
of light points to a reality of its own. 8 Religious experiences thus carry 
within themselves considerable claim to actuality and validity. They 
may not be withheld from rational and social testing, but the pre¬ 
sumption is that they are what they seem to be. While the estimation of 
the validity of religious experience is a large study in itself, it must here 
be said that reasonable persons may not lightly or hastily waive the 
serious consideration of its evidential worth. 

In our discussion of prayer we shall give some figures to indicate 
roughly how many of the normally religious are convinced that in 
praying they have the actual presence of god. But many are so con¬ 
vinced. Prayer is only one of the religious experiences in which god’s 
reality is assured to persons. But whatever the experience may be, 
this is the ground of assurance to many. And it often takes such cer¬ 
tainty as is voiced in these lines by F. W. H. Myers: 9 

Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 

Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

Ay, though thou then shouldst strike from him his glory. 

Blind and tormented, maddened and alone 

Even on the cross would he maintain his story, 

Yes, and in hell would whisper, I have known. 

If god does exist, nothing could be more natural than that he should 
in various ways manifest his reality to men. The history of religion may 
be the long and varied story of men’s experiences thus in finding god 
and in interpreting their experiences. The immediacy and worth of 
religious experience is believed by many to be the best of all assurances 
that god is. An impressive presentation of this view is given by W. E. 
Hocking in The Meaning of God in Human Experience. And many 
other thinkers give it much weight. The writings of F. von Hiigel, E. 
Underhill, W. R. Inge, R. Otto, R. M. Jones, E. W. Lyman, W. James, 
C. A. Bennett, J. B. Pratt, and others bear effectual witness to the 
importance of this view of the centrality of religious experience. 

8 Cp. Religious Realism, D. C. Macintosh, ed., p. 479 . The Macmillan Company. 

9 Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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(3) The moral argument for god’s existence has been impressive 
to many. It has sometimes been enlarged into an argument from the 
reality and worth of values in general. They will be combined here. 
It has sometimes been argued that we reasonably and rightly expect 
that moral goodness and happiness shall go together, shall be balanced 
fairly. The man who is morally good should be proportionately happy; 
and the person who is wicked should be unhappy, according to his 
desert. In this present world such exact balancing of reward and desert 
is not apparent. But a really moral world would require such balance. 
Therefore there must be a god who will attend to this, and he will set 
things right in another life. Thus the older argument from moral 
consciousness to the existence of god was sometimes stated. It could be 
broadened some and made an argument from the requirement of 
justice. In a moral world justice must be done, and there must be 
a god to assure it. Sometimes it has been stated as an implication of 
the sense of duty, of obligation, of the so-called categorical imperative, 
that there is a god whose will thus impressed on us through our con¬ 
science really is this sense of duty and obligation. Thus the existence 
of the sense of duty and conscience can only be explained adequately 
by reference to the existence of god. And the fact of conscience becomes 
an evidence of god’s existence. The weight of these views will be dif¬ 
ferent to different persons. Perhaps the moral argument can be stated 
otherwise advantageously. 

Man and his values, morals included, are firmly rooted in the uni¬ 
versal process of nature. Man is a product of nature. He is a true end- 
product of a main line of evolution. He is organic to this world. He is 
its product and a real part of it. This is true of his mind and his morals, 
as it is of his body. Whatever they are, nature developed them. His 
mind is instrumental to survival and richness of living. His morals 
also came from nature and are an aid to survival and enrichment. Out 
of his biological promptings and the pressures of group life and the 
struggle with his natural surroundings, man has developed a con¬ 
science. Distinctions of right and wrong are meaningful to him. The 
sense of obligation or duty presses on him with a unique insistence. 
When he studies nature he discerns that the elements of these moral 
attitudes are there in nature below him, some of them well developed 
in the animals. Largely they are stereotyped in instinctive behavior, as 
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in the bees and ants, or are somewhat freer, as in the gregarious 
animals. But the elements are there. His morals are more than 
analogous to what he sees before and below him; they seem to be 
continuous with that. Whatever deeper meanings morals in man may 
have, they seem to be significant also for the rest of nature. Man 
experiences this trend in nature at its highest and fullest. But man 
does not cultivate the moral virtues only. He appreciates and seeks the 
beautiful and the true as well. All these are values for him, and they 
have their firm roots in the nature from which man came. In some true 
sense morals and values are objective. They belong not only to man, 
but to this actual world around him as well. 

This view of the reality and objectivity of morals and values is 
sustained by the words of J. A. Thomson, summarizing a lifetime of 
profound scientific study of nature and man. 10 "We regard man as the 
outcome of certain great trends in evolution which are congruent with 
the 'higher values,’ which men at their best have always held to be 
best, which are, in any case, given health and wealth, the greatest 
satisfactions in themselves—the good and the doing of it, the beauti¬ 
ful and the making of it, the true and the seeking after it. Man is the 
highest mammal, but the very word suggests mothering. . . . Mam¬ 
mals have succeeded in no small degree because they are good. There 
has been persistent selection along the line of good lovers and good 
parents; and man, being an outcome of that line, has in his very blood 
a momentum toward morality. ... We recognize in Organic Evo¬ 
lution a trend towards the raw materials of morality and another 
trend towards beauty. . . . One of the big facts of Organic Evolu¬ 
tion is the gradual emergence of the mental aspect of behaviour. There 
is a premium on clear-headedness and a reward to the finer emotions. 
There are in Organic Evolution three great trends which are congruent 
with man’s highest ideals of the good, the beautiful, and the true. It 
is not merely that these trends have been and still are influential in wild 
nature, we mean also that they are, in a real sense, continued into 
man’s being, bred in the bone and embued in the blood.” 

The main thread of the moral argument has been well stated by 
G. W. Cunningham: "Moral values are objective at least in the sense 

10 J. A. Thomson, The Gospel of Evolution, pp. 220-224, courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cp. also M. Deshumbert, An Ethical System Based on the Laws of Nature, Open 
Court; J. Fiske, Through Nature to God, Houghton Mifflin Company; W. Patten, The 
Grand Strategy of Evolution, Badger; P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid a Factor of Evolution, 
McClure. 
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that they are essential qualities of human nature; they are, therefore, 
real parts of the world-order in so far as human nature is a real part 
of the world-order; now man cannot but hold and there are reasons 
why he may hold, that he and his values are real; the world-order 
must consequently be in some sense a moral order, in the sense, namely, 
that there is room in it for man and the ideal of goodness which is 
basal to his nature; and this could not be unless the world-order is 
directed by a conscious rational Being who wills the final triumph of 
goodness; God exists, therefore, as the necessary implication of the 
objectivity of moral values.” 11 This last conclusion is based on the fact 
that values such as beauty, truth, and goodness, get their meaning 
and reality always from their being associated with persons. Anything 
beautiful is beautiful for somebody; anything true is true for some¬ 
body; anything good, in the characteristic sense, is goodTor somebody. 
But the fundamental trends in evolution make these possible and lead 
up to them. They are at their fullest in life at the human level, but that 
life is at one with the nature out of which it grew, and there are 
adumbrations of these values appearing along through nature. Thus 
values are objectively real, it seems. And from that fact and from their 
essential nature it is believed they imply the existence within and 
behind nature of a god to whom they are values also and whose 
existence makes them possible and real. 12 

Evidence from Existence of Persons 

(4) Another reason for believing in god is the existence of persons. 
This may be a specialized form of the argument just presented, but it 
deserves separate mention. The material parts of this world are so 
massive and extensive that they seem to some to overshadow all else. 
The bulk and weight of matter seem to lower over all in such a way as 
to suggest that only matter is real or ultimate. And matter is so appa¬ 
rently inert and meaningless that its ever-presence is a menace, a sort 
of overhanging doom to all besides. Not only so, but the sciences have 
found so much of continuity and of law in the physical world that it 
seems to make of the world a machine, one vast and mysterious 
machine, but a machine none the less. Thus given so much of matter 

11 Problems of Philosophy , p. 418 . Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 

12 Cp. W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God. The Macmillan Company; 
J. A. Leighton, Man and the Cosmos. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
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and the prevalence of continuity and law, the universe looks more like 
that than anything else. In such a world, what is life but some late 
and impermanent accident, some unusual combination which appears 
in but few parts and lasts but briefly, in the long career of an imper¬ 
sonal world ? And man, what is he but a high form of that same cosmic 
accident? 

An infant crying in the night; 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 

On its face there seems to be some justification of this view, and there 
is no doubt but the haunting apparent possibility of its truth, upon 
occasion, does hang over the minds of some. It is, however, a surface 
view and leaves out of its account too much that is significant. The 
reality and nature of life itself, of all living things, is a grand part of 
this total world. How rich and meaningful it is! The system of 
animate nature is something that exists, true and wonderful and here, 
a part of things. One of its highest products is man. He too, as was 
insisted before, is nature’s offspring and a real part of the real world. 
Without minimizing the necessary limitations about him, we have 
before shown how wonderful man is and in what ways. These facts 
need not be repeated. But the truth here is significant and W. B. Rands 
has said it in verse: 

Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 

With the wonderful water round you curled. 

And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 

World, you are beautifully drest. . . . 

Ah, you are so great and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say, 

"You are more than the earth, tho you are such a dot: 

You can love and think, and the earth cannot.” 

Persons are different and they are real. Our world is of such a sort 
that it could produce persons. The universe has been and is a person- 
producing universe. Not only so, but in large part man is at home in 
the world. He fits it and it fits him; not perfectly, of course, but very 
well. There must be something at work in the world which has the 
power to produce persons and for which man is an end. Whatever 
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that power is, man owes his being to it. To some it seems reasonable 
to say that the person-producing power (or powers) in the world is 
part of what we mean by god. Since persons came from such origina¬ 
tion it is natural that man has tried to adjust himself to that power and 
to get response from it. This is what man in his religions has been 
endeavoring to do. 

And if the witness of religious experience is not to be wholly denied, 
the response has not been withheld. How far that power which pro¬ 
duced man has the characteristics of personality would be difficult to 
say. But man is here and what produced him must have been equal to 
the task. That power must have been of a kind such as could do this 
thing. The presence here of man as person seems to indicate the reality 
of god in the world. This view has been emphasized by Shailer 
Mathews 13 and others. 

Evidence from the Intelligible World 

(5) Still another evidence for belief in the existence of god is that 
from the intelligibility of the world. This world is, in large part, an 
understandable world. And that is very significant. Primitive man knew 
comparatively little about his world except in a practical and usable 
way. But during the historic period man has curiously studied the 
world in very various ways, and has learned much about it. The 
development of one science after another has taken place successfully, 
and the end is not yet. To call the roll of them would be too much, but 
it will help to think of such sciences as mathematics, astronomy, chem¬ 
istry, physics, biology, psychology, sociology, logic, and others. Every¬ 
where that man’s mind has gone it has been finding the world intelligi¬ 
ble both in structure and in operation. There is evidence of continuity 
everywhere, and there is unity and harmony surprisingly. There is 
order, and the prevalence of law. There is beauty, too. Thus has the 
human mind been exploring the structural lines of the universe and 
formulating the laws of its operation. The universe lends itself readily 
to such understanding, it is available to the mind of man. To many 
this is very meaningful. If the world so readily and so largely can be 
thought through and studied out by man, that would seem to imply 
that whatever powers brought the world to be must have been work¬ 
ing along lines compatible with the operations of mind. It would seem 

13 The Growth of the Idea of God. The Macmillan Company. 
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that the universe is somewhat like a great thought, as has been sug¬ 
gested by J. H. Jeans and J. A. Thomson. In other words, the intelligi¬ 
bility and rationality of the world imply strongly that mind has gone 
into its very making, and that some universal Mind has been at work. 
If so, then that would be an indication that god exists. 

More recently these facts have been interpreted somewhat dif¬ 
ferently. Evidence seems to be pointing toward the view that the 
world, in some real and important ways, is an organism, a kind of living 
system, of a true sort. John Fiske thought so and declared the universe 
to be not a machine, but an organism, with an indwelling principle of 
life, a vast reality which was not made, but grew. And Durant Drake 
has more recently written: "The universe is certainly in some sense 
alive; it is acting and developing according to its own inner nature. 
God may be, instead of its begetter, a Great Power interpenetrating it, 
working in and through it, and bending its independent life toward we 
know not what glorious final consummation.” 14 From profound study 
of the world of living things and of evolution, H. H. Newman comes 
to think that the remarkable unity of all processes may make possible 
the belief in god, though he himself does not enlarge on the inference. 
He says: "Any adequate study of one phase of evolution sooner or 
later leads to the conviction that it cannot be understood as a self- 
contained process or mechanism, but can be made intelligible only by 
considering its relation to other processes or mechanisms. In the end 
we are inevitably driven to the conclusion that all nature is an 
organized system and that whatever happens in one realm is related to 
all other realms, and thus to the whole. Such a view as this leaves one 
with a feeling of awe in the presence of that unity we call Nature. 
There is room here, if anywhere, for a scientific concept of a Deity, a 
central immanent power back of all these co-ordinated activities, from 
the smallest to the greatest.” 15 In increasing number vigorous thinkers 
are coming to believe in the organic and living nature of the world. 
Among them may be mentioned A. N. Whitehead, F. S. C. Northrop, 
S. Alexander, B. Russell, R. W. Sellars, J. E. Boodin, and many of the 
more idealistic philosophers. 

Speaking of the place of the human mind, and the intelligibility of 
the world and its organismic nature, J. E. Boodin has this to say: "It 

14 Problems of Religion, p. 380. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

15 Creation by Evolution, p. 362, F. Mason, ed. By permission of the Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, publishers. 
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is no longer possible to picture the material world as a world of chance. 
It is a work of genius. . . . The genius of nature must be sought in 
the activity which gives measure and organization to nature, not in its 
raw material. It is somehow akin to the spiritual activity which we 
know as creative genius in man but vastly nobler. . . . The uni¬ 
versality of the structure of matter, within the limits of our scientific 
observation, shows that the cosmic control which we must postulate 
operates as mathematical genius in the sense that we can discover 
number and measure in nature. This means that the laws of logic, what¬ 
ever they may be, hold for the entire universe. The human intellect 
is at home in nature. . . . The principles of aesthetics may be said to be 
universal. Cosmic control operates not only as mathematical genius, 
but as aesthetic genius. . . . While the human mind is a local emer¬ 
gence, it finds that its structure is universal— -i.e., it applies not only 
locally but everywhere. This is no accident. The emergence of mind 
locally may be due to temperature conditions, but its relevance is 
universal. Hence we must conclude that it owes its character to cosmic 
genius.” 1 ® 

The argument being presented is not only that this world is think¬ 
able, which would imply that something much like thought is imbedded 
in its very nature, but also that it is in some true sense a living and 
organic whole, one and systematic. In light of the former facts it 
would seem that god may exist as some universal Mind at work in 
the world; and from the latter it would seem reasonable to infer that 
god is the unifying Life of the world and the Mind at work in it 
which operates mathematically and aesthetically, to say the least. These 
facts from what we know about the world as it is seem to make the 
inferences reasonable. J. G. Whittier combined the two ideas in his 
lines: 17 

Above, below, in sky and sod, 

In leaf and spar, in star and man, 

Weil might the wise Athenian scan 

The geometric signs of God, 

The measured order of His plan. 

And India’s mystics sang aright 
Of the One Life pervading all,— 

10 Contemporary Idealism in America, pp. 203, 213, C. Barrett, ed. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

17 Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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One Beings tidal rise and fall 
In soul and form, in sound and sight,— 

Eternal outflow and recall. 

The Pragmatic Evidence 

(6) Another line of evidence which points toward the existence 
of god will be mentioned, though it does not require to be enlarged 
on. It is sometimes called the pragmatic argument, based on the 
fact that the belief in god as existent does seem to work well. One of 
the tests of the truthfulness of any theory or belief is its workability. 
And it does appear that in very large areas of human experience 
throughout history the belief in god’s existence has been useful and 
helpful. It has generally worked well. It would be strange if this were 
true in a world where man’s belief in god was entirely erroneous or 
mostly so. If there really were no being in the world that fairly 
corresponded to man’s idea of god, then man’s persistent and 
practical use of that idea should lead him into confusion and distress. 
Yet this has not generally been so. This practical argument for the 
existence of god has significance even after we admit that man’s idea 
of god is necessarily symbolic and may not be altogether correct. This 
line of evidence fits in with the other evidences which have been 
described. 18 

The reasons for belief in the existence of god which seem to have 
most weight have now been presented. They will not seem equally 
forcible to all. No one of them, perhaps, is strong enough to provide 
complete assurance that god is. But each of them has some strength. 
There is thus the synthetic argument for god’s reality. The arguments 
combine and hold together as do the strands in a great cable, no one 
holding all but all together bearing great weight. The question as to 
what can be said regarding god’s nature is next in order. 

18 W. K. Wright, Student's Philosophy of Religion, p. 357. The Macmillan Company. 
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W hat Is God Like? 


PER sons are most often familiar with two main 
kinds of answers to these questions: Is there a god? And if there is, 
what is god like? In our Western World the answer is usually that of 
Christian religious thought. This is the view of god held by the com¬ 
mon man and cherished in popular tradition. The other is what might 
be called the view of orthodox modern philosophy. Perhaps this 
applies more to idealism in its several varieties. A third group of 
views might be made of the opinions developed by the several uncon¬ 
ventional among modern thinkers who have taken off the beaten road 
at various points and gone their own less generally acceptable ways in 
such matters. 

Our Approach Is Different 

It is our purpose to approach this subject somewhat differently 
from the usual way. In doing so we shall indicate our procedure and 
then outline some of the results its careful use will bring. In doing this 
we are suggesting a method and outcomes whose full development and 
justification would require fuller treatment than is here possible. 

It has been seen that there are reasons for believing god, some god, 
exists. We have outlined the evidence of his existence based on uni¬ 
versal evolution and progress, on religious experience, on the objec¬ 
tive nature of morals and values, on the fact that persons have come 
to be, and on the intelligibility and seeming organic nature of the 
world. What the nature of such god may be is our present inquiry. 
How far the reasonable inferences from the evidences taken separately 
or together will carry us is now to be seen. 

It would seem logically obvious that the considerations or conditions 
which indicate the existence of god would also give some indications 
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as to what he is like. It is hardly permissible to espouse one set of 
reasons for believing in his existence, and then leap to views of god's 
nature very different from and more than those justified by such con¬ 
siderations. There should be no breach between the foundations and 
the superstructure. If such breach occurs, whether unconsciously or 
consciously, we run the risk of parting with reality and going astray. 

The Sources of Knowledge 

Our procedure, then, is somewhat different. And there is a prior 
question. To what possible sources can one go with reasonable hope 
of finding indications of god’s nature, granting that god is? There are 
three or four such sources. (1) First of all, the world around us. This 
may be called nature, the natural world, the total of all things that 
exist. Our knowledge of such world is embodied in the sciences. An 
appeal to the findings of these should give some indications which, 
fairly construed, tell something about the god that is. (2) But 
beyond these we may perhaps safely go, by cautious use of logical 
inference. This, the appeal to reason, may be called an appeal to 
philosophy, to logic, that further step or those further steps which go 
beyond things that are to their meanings and the bases which must 
logically underlie them. From things as they stand perhaps we may thus 
go beneath and beyond, one step at least and possibly more. (3) Be¬ 
sides these sources also we may with fairness appeal to religious experi¬ 
ence; here with caution, however, and a weighing of universal experi¬ 
ence in its great variety and varying significance. No sectarian or 
dogmatic predilections may be admitted in gathering the truth from 
this source. One other possible source might have been mentioned, 
and that is Revelation. However, it seems that revelation again is a 
widespread and variegated phenomenon which must be taken in the 
context of universal religious experience and judged in the light of 
what we know in the sciences, by the logical reason, and in religious 
experience. For our purpose it is not treated as another source. By 
carrying our fundamental quest into the fields of Nature (or the 
sciences), of Reason (or logical philosophy), and of Religious Experi¬ 
ence (widely considered), we may hope to discover indications as to 
what god is like. These will be pointers only, but they seem to be real 
and significant. The meanings of these pointers may be cumulative, an 
ascending set of indications. If such pointers stop short of heart’s 
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desire, it can hardly be avoided. At the end of our upward climb in the 
intellectual quest for god there may be a gulf fixed. Here some will 
think it necessary to halt. Others reassured by the ascent thus far may, 
by an act of faith, overleaps this gulf and find in experience that God is 
as available to our search and our living needs as so many have sincerely 
believed. By seeking for god in this way we hope to climb firmly step 
by step as we may, leaving to faith that last leap rather than commit 
ourselves to uncritical trust at the start and all along the way. This 
means that we must proceed by intimations and not by demonstration. 

These, then, are the sources and this the procedure. There remains 
the outlining of several results which seem fairly and pretty firmly to 
follow from the faithful pursuit of this quest. Their full amplification 
and justification would require a rounded philosophy of religion. 

God in the Simplest Terms 

Every journey begins somewhere. It is permissible now to start 
with the affirmation that god is. It has been seen that there are reasons 
for believing some god exists. Here we start with just that much. You 
have been asked, in thinking of god, to omit the capital G. We further 
ask you to subtract from the idea of god the Christian meanings of 
it, those connotations which give the idea its main content in our time 
and place. It is the generic word god with which we start. Some will 
recall how many differing religions have used the concept (in their 
own tongues) and given it their own varying meanings and emphases. 
For the present purpose all such fillings of the word are to be laid aside. 
The so-called divine initiative of the Christian god, the inscrutable 
sovereignty of the Muhammadan Allah, the benign, unfailing, imper¬ 
sonal moral order of Heaven of the Confucianists—for our purpose all 
are to be dispossessed. Let the idea of god be stripped of all qualitative 
meaning. We begin by affirming that in the world there is some power 
or principle or being which acts as the "mainspring” for this ever- 
ongoing scheme of things. This word, of course, errs in reverse direc¬ 
tion by begging our question for the mechanistic view. Whatever it is, 
whether one or many or a system of some kind, which sustains our 
world in process, for us that is god. Many think they observe in this 
world the workings of a principle of organization, of increasing inte¬ 
gration, agelessly at work. That is god. Many think they discern 
increasing values arriving in the world. The bringer-to-be of values is 
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god. Untold multitudes driven by need and insufficiency have appealed 
to the world in reverence and devotion and believed themselves to 
experience helpful response therefrom. This responsive factor (or 
factors) is god. The claim and insistence here is that in our world 
there is that superhuman something, whether personal or not, beyond 
the capacity of the individual human and of every human group, on 
which men necessarily depend for all higher values and for life's real 
fulfillment. Whether this 1 'somewhat" be called mechanical or natural 
or personal or what you will, it is there, largely unknown, perhaps, 
but naturally and logically there, as inescapable and as essential as 
man’s own body or breath. No one has more fruitfully made this 
insistence in our time than H. N. Wieman. Perhaps it was this same 
conviction which forced Herbert Spencer to say: "One truth must grow 
ever clearer—the truth that there is everywhere manifested an Inscruta¬ 
ble Existence to which he (the man of science) can neither find nor 
conceive either beginning or end. Amid the mysteries which become 
the more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will remain 
the one absolute certainty, that he is ever in the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.’’ 1 Freeing the 
idea, then, of as much as possible of its qualitative content and using 
the word in its barest sense, we say: god is. Not the god of any certain 
religion or philosophy but some god or principle or power or being on 
which humans depend and to which we may justifiably give the name 
god. 

God Is Immanent 

What god does indicates what god is . Not all of god's activities 
may be apparent to us. Some that might be may be misconstrued by us. 
But it seems certain that we can best learn what god is like by ascer¬ 
taining as we may, what and how god does. Out of this there arises the 
issue of god’s immanence. To us it seems necessary to say we look for 
god in the world we know. If he is and what he is, he is, in this total 
world. Perhaps he may be more than is apparent to us. But any god for 
whom (or which) we can find convincing evidence must be involved in 
this here-and-now world. To an earlier day it seemed possible he might 
have done the creative work and then retired into silent quiescence. 
This view hardly seems convincing. If god is involved in this world at 
many or all points and in more or less degree, then he is an object to us 

1 Principles of Sociology, vol. Ill, p. 175. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
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of concern and quest. If he is not so involved, then it would seem his 
existence makes no practical difference to human beings, and the sooner 
we eschew the fuss of trying to define or realize him the better for 
us all. Whatever god there is, is immanent in this world, this total 
world. We may expect to find him energizing throughout the world 
process. The physical world tells men something about the nature of 
the god that is. The living, physico-chemical order tells more. The 
purposive features of the total world tell us other things and more 
significant still. Whether and in what ways the god that is transcends 
the known world, is not so surely known. To us both logic and actuality 
say that god is immanent in the world, of which he and we are parts. 

Powerful, Lawful, and Unitary 

Growing directly from this is our further assertion that god is im¬ 
mensely powerful. Identified, wholly or in part, with that on which we 
most inescapably and fruitfully depend, that which works its real 
work in this real world, god energizes sufficiently to maintain the 
world in process, to sustain this scheme of things intact, and to evolve 
within it what is known of values and all else. The god of this world 
is adequate to this world. The converse of that proposition should not 
be hard to understand. Whatever else one can say with assurance, one 
cannot say less than to affirm that god is powerful enough to do in this 
world all that it is logically and morally reasonable to ascribe to him. 
Whether his functioning in the world be directly or indirectly or both, 
the work ascribable to him is tremendous. In saying this we do not 
personalize god, but rather, as we have been doing, tentatively at least, 
identify him with that power or principle or process or being which 
maintains, or is, for the most part, the world-process. That god is 
adequate to this world, and therefore inconceivably powerful and 
great, seems undeniable. Many go beyond this logically obvious 
affirmation and declare god to be omnipotent. To that idea attention 
will be given presently. 

Not only is the god that is, both immanent and immensely power¬ 
ful, but he works by organization and law. In all known things there 
is manifest some kind of organization and orderliness. The diverse 
constituents of this world, whether considered chemically or other¬ 
wise, are all organized somethings. That there are levels of organiza¬ 
tion is clear enough. But a principle of organization holds from the 
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simplest known atom to the most complex embodiment of human 
society. The hydrogen atom with its structural-functional pattern, the 
molecule, the crystal, every living organism, personality, and human 
society, all manifest the presence of organization. This fact of organi¬ 
zation which runs through all existent things from the least to the 
greatest may tell us something about the god that is. That god works 
along organizational lines. Some will recall how plausibly J. C. Smuts 
has substantiated the organizational nature of all that is; yet he stops 
short of affirming any god at work, albeit he does not overtly deny 
the possibility of such interpretation. On the other hand C. Lloyd 
Morgan supplements his reading of the facts of nature with the 
philosophic faith that the nisus or principle of organization which 
appears in the ascending levels of evolution may be reasonably identi¬ 
fied with god. This will be made clearer if the reader will review the 
diagram in the preceding chapter. Of course there is a distinction to 
be made between organization and organism. Some learned thinkers 
(A. N. Whitehead, J. E. Boodin, and others) seem to affirm not only 
that the world is organizational, but that it is organismic. That a serious 
case for such a view can be made, whether conclusive or not, is itself 
significant. It at least suggests the possibility of carrying farther the 
assertion that god works organizationally. 

God’s working is also orderly and lawful. As each field of facts 
has yielded to scientific study it has increasingly revealed an orderly 
structure. The finding and formulating of its principles and laws have 
been among the most gratifying fruits of science. More and more this 
world and the god of this world are shown to be orderly and lawful. 
Such lawfulness has been defined in the chemical and physical realms. 
And comparable principles and laws are appearing in the psychical and 
social fields as well. (Various examples of such laws were described 
in the chapter on "Some Sciences and Religion.") 

This working of god in the world may also be characterized as 
unitary. Sufficient progress has been made in thinking things together 
to justify the belief that the gods of this world are not many, but one. 
It is possible now to achieve some kind of a world-view. Such synthesis 
does not seem to be wholly enforced on the world by sturdy philoso¬ 
phizing, but to be accordant with things as they are and to come rather 
naturally with their comprehension. What we can observe seems to be 
better understood when thought of as related to the energizing of one 
god than if we assumed the working of more. The fact that the 
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known processes in nature at all levels are so orderly and so largely 
interrelated points toward the unity of god. The organizational nature 
of all things also does. The relative interdependence of the several 
sciences leads in the same direction. Not only so, but the philosophical 
reasons which tend to justify belief in the existence of some god, of 
one god, do not require or sustain the belief in more than one. Such 
cases of disharmony and dysteleology as appear to exist in the world, 
on the other hand do not necessitate the belief in a second super¬ 
human, cosmic power. It thus appears that what can be known by 
inference from the scientific fields of knowledge confirms the tendency 
toward monotheism which has been so remarkable among the religions 
of the world. All together, it is reasonable to speak of the working of 
god as unitary. 

Is God Limited? 

However, to say that the assuming of one god best explains what 
we see transpiring in the world, leaves other things to be considered. 
Is god, then, the totality of things? As we have seen, any god that 
now is must be unpicturably powerful. Is such a god omnipotent? Be¬ 
cause god is sufficient to the world as it is, is he therefore infinite and 
absolute? Such questions are very difficult. If these words mean 
what they seem to, it has been a growing conviction with some thinkers 
that god is not all, not omnipotent, perhaps not infinite and absolute. 
So far as humans are concerned he is ultimate, but that may be dif¬ 
ferent. The staggering fact of evil in the world appears here. In less 
realistic and more trustful days it was possible to philosophize evil 
away, out of sight at least, if not out of existence. But the more scien¬ 
tific and less speculative attitude of today makes this decreasingly 
possible. So much physical and intellectual and moral evil just will not 
be ignored or wished away. The philosopher’s affirmation that all is 
well with the world falls flat on the ears of the unprivileged ordinary 
man who meets the day and his work with a grin only to be bowled 
over by one more inexplicable shock of adversity. In our religion and 
our philosophizing possibly god has become too nice, too good to be 
true. And yet we have all along been identifying god with that in the 
world which sustains and fulfills us. And that is what we mean by 
good. Unfortunately, despite evolutionary and human progress and 
our incorrigibly idealistic tendency in philosophizing, the evils remain 
most formidable both in kinds and in quantity. Hence again the old 
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dilemma that will not down: Either god is not all-good or he is not all- 
powerful. And those who try to go between the horns of this dilemma 
are usually butted once again into position for a fresh attack. So it 
would seem that, while the orthodox concessions may be made, some 
reservations regarding god must still be held. Granted that god is good, 
is grandly for us, yet (since facts are facts) he may be somewhat 
limited in power. With sufficient allowances for god’s self-consistency 
and for human freedom, his power still falls short. While he is unpic- 
turably powerful, adequate to his universal role, he yet may be less than 
omnipotent. Explain it how we may, it would seem that god is not the 
whole of things and does make his way against considerable recal¬ 
citrance beyond his own making and his power. This view that god is 
less than omnipotent and absolute has been said by some thinkers to 
reduce god to only the first among equals and, prima facie, to deny us 
the right to use the term god to designate such power or being. This can 
only be true if but one idea of god be permissible and that the view of 
some particular philosophical school. What we are saying is that while 
god is immensely powerful and, no doubt, gratifyingly good, he still 
seems to be less than omnipotent and absolute. Thus an increasing 
number read the facts, unpleasant as they seem. 

To avoid needless misunderstanding here it should be added that 
there are facts to indicate that god, while apparently not wholly master 
of this world, does seem to be increasing his control within it and to 
be evolving more and more functions and values which seem valuable 
to us humans. If space permitted we should also offer some remarks 
comparing with the view of god as the creator of the world ex nihilo, 
the view which thinks of him as the organizing and integrating prin¬ 
ciple or power at work in the midst of materials perhaps as old as he. 
Of course both views end in mystery. They must be omitted here. 

God as Universal Mind 

It is reasonable also to affirm that this universal power works in 
ways that correspond to what we mean by mental. Many of its doings 
seem to be intelligent, some of them possible only to intelligence super¬ 
humanly high. We must give full weight here to what is known about 
mechanism in nature and the role of natural selection in evolution, but 
when that has been done there remain indications which point to the 
working of intelligence. At least such performance at the human level 
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would be called intelligence or mental functioning. Consistency in 
use of ideas and words would seem to require the ascription of the same 
to this superhuman, immanent power at work around us. One of the 
most impressive evidences for this is the intelligibility of the world. 
The facts in so many fields lend themselves to understanding and 
comprehension by man. This is so true that man has now systematized 
his knowledge into the several sciences covering many diverse fields. 
It is only needful to think of such bodies of knowledge as chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, geology, physiology, biology, psychology and the 
social sciences. The fact that in all these fields, in large or less degree, 
not only multitudinous facts but especially principles and laws and 
orderly workings, what we might guardedly call purposive workings, 
are apparent and prevail, carries us beyond the irrational and non- 
rational, and implies something comparable to mind at work. This 
reasoning is further augmented by the existence of meanings and 
values. These arise perhaps out of the many significant relations exist¬ 
ing between various things and realms, and from the large amount of 
organization which holds throughout the world. Naturally we judge 
these meanings and values humanly, but we are here speaking of 
mind or intelligence which also is an anthropomorphic term. Our con¬ 
viction is that if the existent world so readily lends itself to intelli¬ 
gent comprehension, man may reasonably suppose that mind has 
gone into its making and is revealed there. Perhaps it should be said 
that mind is not equally manifest at all levels. At the inorganic level, 
what is there of mind ? Samuel Alexander says time working in space 
is comparable to mind at that level. In the organic realm, life itself 
is comparable. At higher levels, mind as we know it appears its full 
true self. We do not wish to adopt or to judge Alexander’s view or 
any other particularly. 2 What is being said is that the universal power 
works like mind and is apparent in varying degrees in this world. 

Perhaps L. T. Hobhouse made as serious and scientific an attempt 
as any, to assess the place and meaning of mind in nature. His philoso¬ 
phy of evolution argues we should attribute the quality of mind to 
that which works so variously and unceasingly about us and through 
us. Such mind is immanent in the world’s processes. Further ventures 
are made by some responsible thinkers in describing the nature of 
universal mind. J. H. Jeans, the British scientist, thinks it works most 
like a marvelously ingenious mathematical mind. Henri Bergson appar- 

2 Samuel Alexander, Space, Time and Deity. The Macmillan Company. 
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ently thought it behaved like some vast cosmic experimenter, trying 
out ventures galore and holding on to such outcomes as would stick. 
Others think the universal Mind in its inconceivably varied workings 
always performs aesthetically. A more important question is whether 
such universal Mind is unified, is focalized, as are the best minds that 
humans know. On the evidence for this thinkers disagree. From the 
natural facts alone the evidence seems insufficient. By the logical 
reason our inference would seem to be, Yes. In either case no one of 
us could possibly picture to himself such a universal mind. But the 
universal working does seem to be intelligent, mental, when qualita¬ 
tively considered, and that helps with our problem. 

God Beneficent Also 

One other affirmation can be made regarding the working and 
nature of this universal, immanent, unitary, and intelligent power we 
are calling god. And that is god’s beneficence. Obviously we are talk¬ 
ing here as humans. It has been said all along that god is to be identi¬ 
fied with that in the world on which we most deeply and lastingly 
depend for life’s fulfillment; and the good is that which is "for us.” 
God’s beneficence is shown in the fact that he is for us. It was sturdy, 
skeptical John Burroughs who said that the universal benevolence is 
for us, else we would not be here. Otherwise our species and we 
would not have survived. (We are not alone the partakers of such 
universal bounty, a fact sometimes overlooked.) But mere survival 
does not prove god to be all for us, nor the world a stage where men 
alone can play the game of life successfully. Neither does it show that 
all is as man might wish it. Many stubborn facts might well give men 
pause when dilating on the universal benevolence or god’s providential 
goodness. If god is as good as some believe, then facts seem to show 
his effectualizing of that goodness is thwarted variously and often. 
However, as things do actually work out, this world provides us with 
basal necessities and permits men to attain worthful living and rela¬ 
tively integral characters. The universe is more for man than against 
him, and the god that is is benevolent. 

Thus far we have been trying to construe some facts and findings 
known to the sciences and by what seem to be reasonable logical infer¬ 
ences from them, to outline some things which might be affirmed with 
confidence regarding the nature of god. We have tried to keep close to 
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reality and to make our inferences cautiously and with moderation. 
How far have these carried us? Is there a "god of science”? Do 
scientific facts fairly construed give us any knowledge of god ? Is there 
a "god of philosophy”? Does the use of logical reason convincingly 
give us a god ? It is believed that such sources give valuable indications 
as to what god is like. But such affirmations about god as we have felt 
justified by the sciences and reason in making, stop short of the god 
of religion in its historic forms. It may be that even if god is really all 
that warm religion believes, he could not be found very fully through 
the quests of science and philosophy. Such evidences as present science 
and realistic philosophy give us picture a god different from that of 
most religion. Whereto, then, have we come? 

Summary and a Suggestion 

Proceeding realistically as has been done, it seems justifiable to 
say that there is in the world a principle or power or being we may call 
god. In an ascending series of affirmations we may say with consider¬ 
able confidence that he not only is, but he is immanent in the world’s 
processes, he is immensely powerful, he works organizationally and by 
law, he is one and his "administration” is unitary, he is intelligent, 
marvelously ingenious, and his working is beneficent. Surely these 
are no mean convictions to have reached. Beyond these, however, hu¬ 
man need and religious experience are constrained to go. Their great 
question is: Is god conscious, does he know and care, is he a self, is 
he a person, is he available to religious approach by the sincere person 
who worships, prays, and tries to do his will? 

Some suspect that neither science nor realistic philosophy does or 
can answer this last, vastly important question. This inability may be 
due to the very nature of god or to the limitations which inhere in the 
purposes and methods of science and philosophy. Here we face the 
great gap in our progression. Those who overpass this gap can ap¬ 
parently do so only by a venture of faith. Faith means a going beyond 
the evidence, but in the same direction as the evidence points. The issue 
seems to be urgent. The option is a live one. For many the conse¬ 
quences mean much. What then is to be done? We should say the 
experimental attitude at this juncture would be best. Let those who 
believe god is and that our several characterizations of him are tenable, 
adopt the hypothesis that god is personal and is available for religious 
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approach in human need. Upon that hypothesis, let them honestly 
and earnestly, as they may, worship and pray and do what seems to 
be god’s will. Let them also acquaint themselves with others making 
similar venture, and with the testimony of the past. Let them enjoy 
their experiences, but discipline them also by things known from all 
sources. Thus they may test for themselves in a living way an hypothesis 
which science and realistic philosophy might not make but do not for¬ 
bid. Thus they may not contradict science and reason, but may venture 
beyond them. In so doing, such venturers may transcend present 
knowledge and gain rich fulfillment of the will-to-live. It is for those 
who can to make this venture. Neither those who don’t nor those who 
do may dogmatize. The appeal to other features of experience at this 
point where reason offers no decision is legitimate and may be helpful. 

Other Views also Outlined 

Up to this point in the discussion of god we have been going our 
own way, realistically and constructively. We have discussed some 
obstacles to the belief in god, some evidences for god’s existence that 
seem to be substantial, and lastly some of the positive affirmations that 
can be sensibly and rather confidently made regarding god’s nature. 
From references we are giving, it will be desirable for the reader to 
supplement this presentation with the views of others whose proce¬ 
dures and conclusions may be different. It is not our intention to sub¬ 
stitute for the dogmatism of popular religion or tradition another 
and different one of our own. It is possible here to give only sugges¬ 
tions as to some of the various other views concerning the nature or 
attributes of god. For earnest readers it will be interesting to learn 
what other writers have to say, in their own words. 

The God of Science 

Strictly speaking, there probably is no such being as "the god of 
science,’’ but the expression has come into use recently. It is probable 
that the scientific method as used in the special sciences can never 
give us the knowledge of god. If god is spiritual in nature that would 
seem to be inevitable. No one of the sciences at present claims to tell 
us about god, and the findings of all the special sciences together do 
not. So we do not claim there is a god of science. On the other hand, 
the sciences do not tell us there is no god. It is well, though, to distin- 
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guish between science as such and scientists who know their sciences 
and yet have sound reasons for believing in god. There are many such, 
and what they say may be significant to those who are not scientists. 
The testimony of persons who know their sciences and also believe in 
god deserves consideration. The fact that such views can live together 
in the minds of competent men like R. A. Millikan, A. S. Eddington, 
J. A. Thomson, E. G. Conklin, K. F. Mather, and others, is itself 
significant. 

The facts of the sciences themselves do not directly tell us of god. 
But inferences logically and fairly drawn from them do seem to tell 
some things of importance. The views about god in this chapter have 
largely been based on these inferences. But some scientists have gone 
beyond their sciences to make such inferences; and their characteriza¬ 
tions are what we speak of as the attributes of the god of science. For 
example, K. F. Mather says: "Analysis of the physical universe gives 
a basis from which to start in the search for God." 3 In this book and 
elsewhere he has emphasized the facts that the god about whom nature 
gives intimations is not fickle, but is law-abiding, orderly, and depend¬ 
able; is an immanent power at work in the processes of the world; 
is both immanent and transcendent, since he has to do not only with 
actualities but with possibilities whose realization is ahead and as yet 
unseen by us; such god is impartial in his "administration" of the 
world, and may be spoken of as the Determiner of Destiny (as J. B. 
Pratt has done). 

Another scientist who has gone beyond his science as such to 
philosophize about its meanings is J. A. Thomson. Out of prolonged 
and profound study of the natural sciences he came to the firm convic¬ 
tion that this world does tell us important things about God. Nature 
reveals intelligibility and order and continuity. Beauty also is a seem¬ 
ing objective in nature. Increasing stress on individuality and freedom, 
too, is apparent. And there is progress in nature. His general conclu¬ 
sion is that the scientific naturalistic description of nature does not 
exclude transcendental interpretation. "The scientific account of nature 
is essentially congruent with the religious vision." 4 Suggestions of 
related kind are to be found in some of the writings of R. A. Millikan, 
A. S. Eddington, J. H. Jeans, J. Y. Simpson, and others. 

3 Science in Search of God, p. 64. Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 

4 J. A. Thomson, Science and Religion, Charles Scribner’s Sons; An Introduction to 
Science, Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
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Most philosophers have found it easier to believe in god than have 
many scientists. Yet there is much variety of opinion among philos¬ 
ophers as to the nature of god. The different main types of philosophy 
usually hold to their own general view of god, and differ from other 
philosophies considerably. We shall mention some views that differ 
rather radically, and let them illustrate the extremes in philosophy. 
Every one of these views is worthy of further study. The attempt is not 
made here to present systematically all the schools of philosophy and 
their views of god. 

(i) Perhaps the philosophy among main modern trends which has 
been most favorable to belief in religion and god has been Absolute 
Idealism. One of its chief sources was the philosophy of Hegel, the 
great German thinker. He held that the world is essentially the 
universal Idea, Mind, Spirit realizing itself, unfolding itself, actual¬ 
izing itself. The fundamental thing in the world is not matter or 
material things, but universal Spirit embodying itself in such multi¬ 
tudinous forms. The basic thing is Mind. This Mind expresses and 
embodies itself in physical nature, in history, in man, in human 
institutions, and finally in art, religion, and philosophy. This embodi¬ 
ment, development, is both logical and actual. Only the rational is real. 
All things and all persons owe their being to this universal Spirit, the 
Absolute. They are the many, but it is the One. In the Absolute all 
things are comprehended; in it all is comprised in the unity of the 
Whole. It is the final, perfect, all-inclusive Reality. 5 Thus, for Hegel, 
the Absolute was the great Reality and all the world and all life and 
history were its self-realization. He seemed to identify god with the 
Absolute. The nature and role of god thus were those of the Absolute, 
as he pictured them. Other absolute idealists have not always identified 
the Absolute and god. F. H. Bradley and B. Bosanquet were great 
thinkers who did not. Josiah Royce in this country developed his view 
of this philosophy with considerable independence. He did identify 
god and the Absolute, but tried to make room for finite selves. 

This has been a very influential philosophy, and its views about 
god are important. The philosophy must, however, face two serious 

c The Absolute is defined by J. A. Leighton as "the Self-existent, Self-complete, not 
dependent upon anything else.” T he Field of Philosophy, 4 th ed., p. 619. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc. 
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difficulties, and its success in meeting them has been various. In the 
first place, it makes so much of the Absolute that it has difficulty in 
giving sufficient reality and freedom to individuals, to persons. Royce 
gave maturest expression to his philosophy in an effort to meet this 
great problem. 0 In the second place, this philosophy has trouble with 
the problem of evil. If the Absolute is so much and so dominant as 
the view is likely to hold, then human freedom is not very much or 
very real, and evil as well as good may rather easily be attributed to 
the Absolute. Thus god runs the risk of swallowing up individuals 
and of becoming responsible for evil in the world. 

(2) A very different kind of philosophy holds that god is not 
absolute, but is in some way limited, finite. The absolutists are im¬ 
pressed with the existence and unity of the world, and hold to the 
Absolute as the best explanation of those facts. Believers in the finite¬ 
ness of god, however, are impressed by the existence and extent of 
evil in the world, and insist that in no way may that be explained 
away too easily or implicitly ascribed to god. It is their belief that we 
cannot reasonably affirm that god is at once both all-good and all- 
powerful. On this view, god may or may not be all-knowing. If he is 
all-good, then he is not all-powerful, for there is too much evil in the 
world. If he is all-powerful, then he is not all-good, for there is too 
much evil. Some evils can be explained rationally, but there is much 
left. Such thinkers find it easier to believe god is good, so they honestly 
think him to be limited in power in some way. Among those who 
have held this view are J. S. Mill, William James, F. C. S. Schiller, 
Hastings Rashdall, and E. S. Brightman. So far as we know, all such 
thinkers hold that god is immensely powerful, adequate to all that 
can practically and logically be ascribed to him in this world, but 
somewhat less than infinite. He is the dominant and unifying force at 
work, but must work against obstacles either from without or from 
within his own nature. 

It is generally admitted that god is subject to some limitations. He 
cannot do the essentially impossible, such as make something be and 
not be at the same time, or make the sum of two and two other than 
four on our given basis of calculation. Those things are by nature 
impossible and god suffers no real limitation therefrom. Again god 
has to be consistent with his own nature and attributes. There are some 
things that he, being god, cannot do. And again, having made men 

6 J. Royce, The World and the Individual. The Macmillan Company. 
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with some practical freedom, god must respect that freedom. It is 
claimed these are self-limitations and are really not limitations at all. 
But the believers in a god of less than infinite power think god has 
other obstacles to deal with besides these. J. S. Mill, basing his view 
on the study of the natural world and a keen regard for logical process, 
came to the conclusion that natural religion points to the existence 
of a god who is limited both in his power and in knowledge, perhaps, 
and who cares somewhat for the happiness of his creatures but also 
has other motives of action. By what god is limited we do not know, 
and we do not understand all his ways or purposes. 7 

William James seemed to think that god has to struggle with ob¬ 
stacles outside himself, and that while god is immensely powerful he 
is less than infinite. He says: " 'God,' in the religious life of ordinary 
men, is the name not of the whole of things, heaven forbid, but only 
of the ideal tendency in things, believed in as a superhuman person 
who calls us to co-operate in his purposes, and who furthers ours if 
they are worthy. He works in an external environment, has limits, 
and has enemies. . . . The line of least resistance, as it seems to me, 
both in theology and in philosophy, is to accept, along with the super¬ 
human consciousness, the notion that it is not all-embracing, the 
notion, in other words, that there is a God, but that he is finite, either 
in power or in knowledge, or in both at once.” 8 Other vigorous 
thinkers, however, hold that god is limited in some way within his 
own nature rather than by things without. Such views have been 
developed by Hastings Rashdall and E. S. Brightman, whose books 
are listed among our references. The idea of a limited god has been 
variously presented and is capable of much refinement. 

(3) A third group of thinkers may be composed, somewhat arbi¬ 
trarily, of those who have left the more familiar paths and gone their 
independent ways in trying to characterize god. Some of these also 
view god as limited. The humanistic approach is taken by E. S. Ames, 
who compares the idea of god to group representations such as alma 
mater, or Uncle Sam, or Santa Claus; and emphasizes the role of the 
idea in human living, the part god plays among men. H. N. Wieman 
endeavors to apply scientific method in religion, and finds god to be 
that order of actuality and possibility upon which men most deeply 
and really depend for the fulfillment of their highest values, when 

7 J. S. Mill, Three Essays on Religion, p. 194. Longmans, Green and Co. 

8 A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 124, 311. Longmans, Green and Co. 
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proper adjustments are made. Such a god is perhaps super-personal. 
C. C. Josey who approaches the subject as a psychologist calls god the 

Cosmic Control, empirically shown to be purposive, energetic, and 
on the side of the good life,” and argues for an impersonal concept 
of god. R. H. Dotterer defines god as “the Good-Will of the Cosmos” 
and thinks him to be somewhat limited in his place in the world but 
growing more dominant. E. G. Spaulding, as a philosophical realist, 
defines god as the totality of values, and affirms him to be both im¬ 
manent and transcendent. 9 W. P. Montague holds that god is real 
and that he probably is all-comprehending in knowledge, but limited 
in his will. H. W. Carr, anxious to have philosophy take evolution 
seriously, has tried to describe the idea of god that may be formed 
from naturalistic evolutionary considerations. Other writers also have 
discussed our subject. 10 Discussions by most of the thinkers here 
mentioned are listed in the bibliography to this chapter. 

The God of Religion 

The philosophy which most readily supports the religious view of 
God is theism. Dr. Flint has characterized the God of orthodox theism 
as a self-existent Being who is infinitely powerful, wise, and good.” 11 
Perhaps this is as concise and exact a description of the idea of God 
which has become prevalent in Western religion, as we could wish. 
It is not intended to discuss here the idea of God as held in the several 
religions. It will suffice to characterize Him as generally viewed by 
Judaism and by Christianity since they are the most prevalent religions 
in Western countries. More strictly, we are here speaking of the God 
of theology , which is what religion comes to when its doctrines are 
formulated. 

(1) Among the Jews the idea of God has undergone a long evolu¬ 
tion during the Old Testament times and through the ages down to 
the present. Perhaps the noblest attributes ascribed to God by the 
Jews were attributed to him by the ancient prophets. Ethical mono¬ 
theism seems to have been their gift to the religion of mankind. And 
the first of all their affirmations of faith was: “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One.” Maimonides, a great Jewish thinker 

°E. G. Spaulding, The New Rationalism, p. 517, Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 

W A. N. Whitehead makes an important contribution to this subject in his books, 
Religion in the Making and Process and Reality , but they are difficult for many students. 

11 It. Flint, Theism. William Blackwood. 
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of the mediaeval period, propounded thirteen articles of faith which 
have been widely held among the Jews for centuries. Of these articles, 
six referred to God. They affirmed God’s (1) existence, (2) unity, 
(3) incorporeality, (4) eternity, (5) being the only true object of 
worship, and (6) divine providence. 12 

In his systematic treatment of Jewish theology, K. Kohler develops 
the following features of the idea of God in Judaism. The existence 
of God is unhesitatingly affirmed. He is the one and only God, a unity 
and unique. He is omnipotent and omniscient. He is omnipresent and 
eternal. His holiness is a chief characteristic. His wrath and punish¬ 
ment are real. He is also long-suffering and merciful. His justice is of 
the very essence of His nature. And yet His love and compassion are 
genuine. His truth and faithfulness are the lasting assurance of all 
who trust in Him. His knowledge and wisdom are complete. And His 
condescension to man and to the meeting of human need commends 
Him to all dependent creatures. 13 

(2) The founder of the Christian religion was a Jew. Jesus held 
mainly to the view of God accepted by the best Judaism of his time. 
A. C. McGiffert, from careful historical study of the beginnings of 
Christianity, mentions these features as characteristic of Jesus’ view of 
God. To him God was the one and only God, Creator and Ruler of 
the world. God was almighty and all-knowing. He controlled the 
world minutely and directly. He was a severe but righteous judge of 
men and deeds. He stood toward men in the relation of a master to 
his servants. He was good and gracious and merciful, too. He pro¬ 
vided for the needs of men and actively sought them out when lost. 
He was forgiving toward the repentant, though this was not over¬ 
emphasized by Jesus. "God was always strictly personal for Jesus— 
Ruler, Judge, Master, Lord, Father. He thought of Him in anthropo¬ 
morphic, not in metaphysical or mystical fashion." 14 And God was 
very near to earnest persons who sought Him. He was a loving 
Heavenly Father in whom men might put their deepest trust and not 
be disappointed. 

Among Christian thinkers since Jesus’ day the conception of God 
has developed and has been presented with considerable variations. 
In a classical treatment of the Christian doctrine of God, W. N. 

12 G. F. Moore, History of Religions, vol. II, pp. 89-94. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

13 K. Kohler, Jewish Theology, part I. The Macmillan Company. 

14 A. C. McGiffert, The God of the Early Christians, ch. i. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Clarke says: "Under the influence of Jesus Christ we have learned to 
think of God as the personal Spirit, perfectly good, who in holy love 
creates, sustains, and orders all.” 15 After outlining the sources and the 
history of thought out of which the Christian idea of God must be 
constructed, he then affirms the personality of God, and proceeds to 
discuss His goodness, love, holiness, wisdom, and unity of character. 
In His relations with men God is presented as Creator, Father, Sover¬ 
eign, Moral Governor, as Providence, and as Saviour. In His relations 
with the universe, He is presented as the Great Spirit, the source of 
all, self-existent, eternal, infinite, unchangeable; as both transcendent 
and immanent, and as omniscient and omnipotent. Such is a presenta¬ 
tion of the conception by one of the foremost of modern Christians. 
Along with it we may remind ourselves of the statement in one of 
the leading catechisms: "God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and un¬ 
changeable in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
and truth.” 

Such are typical statements of the theology which endeavors to 
characterize the Christian religion. Religion itself is a serious and 
fruitful way of living. The values of religion can be realized or tested 
only in daily experience. Theology is a systematic attempt to state the 
rational meanings of the religion. Of course many devoted Christians 
know little of this theology, but when the theory of their religion is 
thought out this is what it comes to. W. M. Horton has rightly said: 
Theistic religion . . . has identified the god of the heart with the god 
of society and history, and with the ruler of the cosmos; and it has 
conceived him in personal terms.” 16 

15 The Christian Doctrine of God, p. 358. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

16 Journal of Religion, vol. VII, p. 560. University of Chicago Press. 
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Concerning Prayer 


PRAYER is so nearly the living breath of the religious 
soul that it will be well to recall our earlier analysis of a typical 
religion or religious experience. The three factors spoken of were: 
A superhuman Power (or powers), personified or not; material or 
spiritual values earnestly desired, felt needs; and characteristic adjust¬ 
ments to the Power for securing these values or meeting these needs. 
Such were found to be the factors of living religion. The place of 
prayer is among the characteristic adjustments which the religious 
person makes for the satisfying of his living needs. Other typical 
adjustments also may be made, such as worship, fasting, sacrifice, 
almsgiving, and other good deeds. The place of prayer among these 
has been so prominent and so persistent that it requires to be given 
sober thought. In our time certain things have come in that make it 
difficult for some to believe in the efficacy of praying. At the same 
time many things prompt the willing person toward prayer. Hence 
the importance of a sane view of its worth and limits. 

Prayer Is Old and Universal 

The fact of prayer is the most impressive thing about it. Whatever 
may have been its origins and through whatever devious paths it may 
have made its way as a part of life down to our day and place, it has 
been a very persistent practice and very widespread. Two tendencies 
seem to crop out among all peoples and in all places: the tendency to 
personify, to humanize, the power or powers mightier than man that 
work in the world, and the tendency to appeal to such powers in 
prayer. It seriously looks as if these tendencies, man being what he is, 
are native to our nature. Of course there are individuals that do not 
indulge these tendencies, but so far as we know there has been no 
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people at any time among whom both tendencies did not take effect. 
While the word instinct has been much abused in usage, one might 
almost say that the resort by humans to praying is instinctive. Since 
religion essentially is the reliance of human beings on the more-than- 
human powers upon which men depend for life’s highest and richest 
values, prayer is so much the heart of religion that the two can hardly 
be divorced. Prayer is indeed central in religion. William James 
declared prayer to be the very soul and essence of religion. And Count 
Tolstoy said he believed it impossible to live without prayer, and that 
some kinds of praying were essential to a good, peaceful, and happy 
life. 1 

Of course prayer, like all else in religion and in life on all sides, 
arises from felt needs. It is one’s living requirements or what are 
believed to be such that justify the approach through prayer to the 
powers that work about us. This is so true that Amos N. Wilder has 
put into verse what he calls the prayer without words. It has in it 
the heart of the matter. 2 

\ 

Say not a word, be still, and fear to pray; 

Forego not the great prayer of silence; plead 

With the great plea of helplessness, and say 
No word but great dependence for thy creed. 

This impotence is thy best title; this 
Ebb of the spirit calls to all the seas. 

The eternal traveling waters of the abyss 
And of the height know all their estuaries. 

This is the last resort, .the ultimate claim, 

The plea that cannot fail when all has failed. 

The heart whose prayers are mocked, that in the flame 
Itself is charred or shivered, here is healed. 

Along with this view of the essential thing in prayer should go also a 
caution long ago well expressed by Archbishop Trench: "Prayer is not 
overcoming God's reluctance; it is laying hold of His willingness." 

Some Things That Condition Praying 

Not all persons can enter into the experience of praying with equal 
assurance, nor does it take the same form with all. Several factors 

1 D. Drake, Problems of Religion, p. 193. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

2 By permission of the author. Reprinted from The Christian Century. 
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enter to make a difference. Perhaps first of all among them will enter 
the idea of God which is held by the pray-er. If one does hold firmly 
to the idea of a personal God, very human in interests and traits and 
willing and powerful to help, then his praying will be direct and 
hearty. This will be true whether the prayer is one of petition or one 
of communion. Among many Christians unaffected by questions raised 
in modern science and philosophy this attitude will prevail. To persons 
who, by new knowledge or trying circumstances, have been made to 
seriously question that idea of God or to give it up for some less 
personal and more law-observing view of the superhuman power on 
which men depend, prayer will naturally be different both in what it 
expects to attain and in the ways it may be effectual. For those who 
come squarely to the view that there is no God at all, prayer will be 
given up in most cases, perhaps, although that will not necessarily be 
so. As to what prayer may mean under changing ideas of God more 
will be said later. 

Not only will one’s praying be affected by one’s idea of God, it will 
also be affected by one’s own temperament. This may be thought of in 
terms of the traditional kinds of temperaments, since nothing more 
scientific is required for our purpose. For instance, if one is of the 
sanguine type, praying is more likely to come easily and naturally. 
Hopeful by nature, full-blooded, ready to try anything that looks 
possible, the sanguine person will rather readily try praying also. 
Able by temperament to overlook negative cases, such a one 
will likely find that praying does work, and will not be unduly 
impressed by instances in which its expected results are lack¬ 
ing. To such a person it is likely that praying will fairly easily 
become a really resultful part of religion and of life. From another 
angle, it is also likely that the phlegmatic person will be able to pray 
more or less satisfactorily. This temperament is the slow-going, more 
stolid, less enthusiastic sort, that trails along with life, makes its 
demands less imperatively, asks less, and expects less as a rule. To this 
person the failure of praying at times to yield fitting results would 
seem less significant and less disappointing. On the other hand, when 
it did work out, the satisfaction would be accepted without much 
critical reflection. To this type of person praying on an everyday 
working basis would seem to be possible, and few questions asked. 

But two other types might not find successful praying so easy. The 
choleric person who by nature is petulant and grouchy would probably 
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be more critical. Results would be asked and looked for. The finer 
points of non-petitionary prayer might not satisfy or be given full 
weight. Such a one finds it difficult to abandon oneself to life heartily 
on any side. There seems always to be reservation and questioning. 
Such a person would take note of failures in prayer and would tend to 
magnify their importance. Somewhat similarly would the melancholic 
person tend to view praying. Impressed by the darker and more dis¬ 
appointing sides of life anyway, such a person would likely find it 
hard to believe that praying was all its warm devotees claimed for it. 
It would be hard even to try praying with any confidence that it might 
work. The experiencing of negative cases would be almost fatal. It 
would only confirm the constitutional distrust of positive means to 
anything and would seem to add to the already too heavy load of life 
another field of disappointment. The pathos of things in general would 
thus carry over into this new field and would only add to the burdening 
weight of it all. Such might be the more or less characteristic attitudes 
toward praying that would easily develop among persons of the dif¬ 
ferent temperaments. Of course our lines are drawn too clearly here. 
Only rarely does a person have a pure-type temperament; but there is 
truth in the picture. One’s temperament makes a difference in what 
one may expect and receive from praying. 

The same thing might also be said concerning one’s upbringing. 
If one were taught in childhood to pray, that would make much dif¬ 
ference in maturity. Even if one were habitually around those who did 
pray, it would alter things. Or again, if one’s experience had led him 
to pray and he had gained from it some solid satisfaction even though 
there were failures at times, such experience would help him to con¬ 
tinue to pray, even if only occasionally. The absence of such experience 
or the presence of disappointing experiences a few times at the first 
would have the opposite effect. Or one might be impressed by some of 
the newer findings in the sciences, such as biology and psychology, 
and so come to the experience of praying with such reservations as to 
make it almost impossible to get results that were satisfying. All 
these are factors that affect the possibility of effectual praying by 
individuals. 

Again, it makes a difference what one prays about. Some persons 
can pray about the most trivial matters and feel that it is worth while. 
Many pray for things and believe that praying either brings them or 
helps. To many persons prayer is mainly a matter of asking for things, 
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and prayer as petition perhaps holds its place at times with all who 
pray. To some, for instance, it would not seem permissible to pray 
about such things as the weather or a drought; to others that would be 
a proper occasion for resort to prayer. Some who would not pray 
about the weather would pray for spiritual help for themselves or 
others. Or one who would not ask for anything for oneself would 
pray earnestly for recovery of health by some one dear to him. Or 
again, one might believe earnest prayer to be helpful to himself and 
yet find it hard to believe that similar prayer for benefit to others 
would be resultful. Thus praying would for many be conditioned by 
what was prayed for. 

The Evolution of Praying 

There has been an evolution of prayer just as there has been in 
most things. Men’s ideas of the good life, of moral living, have 
changed. And their ideas of God have changed. So also the practice of 
praying. As man has developed in other ways he has grown more dis¬ 
criminating in the use of prayer. Probably the earliest form of it was 
spell-prayer, when the words or formula were used in connection with 
magical performances in which the medicine man, or shaman, claimed 
to compel the spirit or god to do his bidding. This was magical, 
mechanical, compulsory in intent. Later prayer took the form of peti¬ 
tion,, becoming essentially an asking for things. In this, compulsion of 
the power invoked gave way to persuasion. This is indeed a main dif¬ 
ference between magic and religion. The one undertakes to compel 
the superhuman power, while the other endeavors to persuade. Prayer 
as petition later tended to make way for the seeking of higher values, 
such as moral and spiritual aid, and increasingly took the form of com¬ 
munion praying in which the devotee sought to realize the presence 
and fellowship of his god. These seem to have been the greatest steps 
in the evolution of prayer. 

Discrimination in what persons pray for has come along with the 
general progress in stages of civilization attained. It shows itself also 
in any given country and time among those who are better educated 
and have become more discriminating in general. In America, now, no 
doubt one could find every grade of development as regards the use 
of prayer. Some are almost magical in their reliance on it; others with¬ 
out hesitation petition God for things they really want; while still 
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others can heartily pray only for moral and spiritual help for them¬ 
selves and others. Perhaps with most who pray (and that includes 
almost everybody, at times) the values sought are increasingly spiritual 
rather than material. But at first it was not so, and among us today a 
large number use petitionary prayer. Most of us are past the stage 
where we could conscientiously pray the dance chant of the Osage 
Indians (as translated by D. G. Brinton), and yet with some of us 
its later counterpart might be found. 

O Wahkonda (Master of Life), pity me! 

I am very poor! 

Give me what I need! 

Give me success against my enemies! 

May I be able to take scalps! 

May I be able to take horses! 

The Kinds of Prayer 

To many persons most of the time, and to all at times, prayer means 
petition ; it means asking for things, asking for something we deeply 
need or want. This is not the only kind of prayer, but it is one kind, 
and to many the most important. In primitive times it seemed natural 
and easy for persons in need to ask the spirits and gods for whatever 
was desired. The forces at work on all sides were believed to be 
personal, either friendly or unfriendly; and their attitudes toward men 
were to be attended to by magic or persuasion, as the case might be. 
This was before the coming of scientific knowledge and the modern 
belief in all nature as working by laws many of which we now know. 
Under those conditions it was immaterial whether one prayed for 
victory over enemies, for abatement of a plague, for good fortune, or 
for a clean heart and a friendly spirit. With moderns discrimination 
has come, and our notions as to what are proper subjects for prayer 
have changed. More and more, men pray about the things of mind 
and spirit, and leave matters of external circumstance to work their 
way out in accord with known laws. They tend to agree with one who 
said, "The power of prayer is seen in improving our character, not 
in changing our circumstances.” 

And yet there is solid ground for saying that the powers which 
work about us are for us. Our species has persisted and prospered on 
this earth. Our own lines of ancestry, individually, have continued until 
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now. We, children of nature, are here. The God that works in nature 
and in human life is for us. While we may not trace in detail the 
working of such a God, evidence is not too much lacking. And the 
philosophy which thinks all things into understandable unity seems 
to justify us in believing that God is immanent in the processes of the 
world about us and within us. If then our petitions represent our 
fixed and practical attitudes toward given situations, we still may ask 
what we will and expect that it will either bring our prayers to pass 
or make a difference in their favor. Interestingly enough, many persons 
feel impelled to express their joys to their God as well as to ask of 
Him the things they need. This is not so frequent a form of prayer, but 
it should be remembered. And a proper kind of prayer it is, if one 
views God as the Providence in our world which does for us and 
through us what is needful for our true and full well-being. The 
prayer of thanksgiving is true prayer. 

A more common type of prayer is that of communion or adoration. 
In it the worshiper seeks to realize the reality and the presence of 
God. He seeks to come to agreeable terms with God, to have fellow¬ 
ship with Him and to come into accord with God's will for him and 
for all the world. Such prayer is directed toward God in all His power 
and worth and is not directly seeking something for the devotee. In 
all religions this has been the sort of prayer engaged in by those who 
practiced much praying. In the life of Jesus it was a marked feature. 
Among those who are vitally religious it is perhaps today the pre¬ 
dominant kind of prayer. It naturally relies hard on the imagination 
to give it form, and is at bottom rooted in a mysticism which seems to 
touch Reality helpfully. All that can be said for sane mysticism (and 
it is much) is also favorable to this kind of prayer. In such prayer 
many persons believe themselves actually to experience the presence 
of the higher power. Studies made by researchers show this to be so. 
Of persons answering a questionnaire by F. O. Beck, seventy per cent 
claimed to have felt this higher presence, and of one hundred seventy 
who replied to J. B. Pratt on this, one hundred ten also claimed it. 
While too much must not be made of such figures, the fact they 
indicate is really significant. In communion prayer many believers feel 
the presence of God. 3 

The prayer of confession is another important kind. All lives except 
among the hopelessly depraved have flaws and failures, moral and 

8 J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, ch. xv. The Macmillan Company. 
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otherwise, which they at times realize and deplore. To some, sufficient 
opportunity may come to unburden themselves about these things to 
those who are intimate and sympathetic. So they eschew the evils and 
overcome them or in part achieve a sublimation of them and find life 
again livable. But for many or most the resort to God is a real boon. 
To Him they can unburden themselves with the feeling that He under¬ 
stands. He is impartially fair and sympathetic. He will take all things 
into account, and while He will not abide the evil He will aid the 
pray-er to put it off and to clear away the past. A burden shared is a 
burden halved, and the prayer of confession is a wonderfully whole¬ 
some and effective practice. This judgment is now concurred in by 
religionists and many scientists as well. 

In intercession, one person prays for the benefit of another. For 
those who are dear to us this seems to be a natural thing to do in 
their times of need. In what ways it may be helpful is not so clear. If 
the person for whose benefit prayer is offered knows that such prayer 
is made, he is likely to gain help from it. Especially is this true if the 
one prayed for has faith in the integrity and sincerity of the one who 
prays. Likewise is there benefit if the person who prays also comes 
into active relationship with the person for whom he prays. His own 
spirit and attitude will have been improved and that flows over into 
his relations with the other person. 4 These values are good; but many 
believe that such prayer may also bring God to the aid of the needy 
in other ways not so easily understood. This is involved in the larger 
question of the objective significance of prayer. In connection with it 
some words of B. H. Streeter deserve quotation: "The essence of prayer 
is that it is addressed to God; and intercession is prayer which expresses 
a desire that He may do something for the other person or inspire 
him to do something for himself. . . . Prayer for others is a natural 
and inevitable expression of the fact that man is a social animal, who 
as he becomes more religious becomes not less but more social.” 5 

Two other forms are worthy of mention. Prayer by ejaculation is 
helpful to some. It is a momentary calling upon God by the person 
who feels himself to be in need, usually asking God to help by supply¬ 
ing at the moment whatever grace or reinforcement the pray-er 
requires. In times of irritation, God’s patience; in times of fearful¬ 
ness, God’s courage; in times of temptation, His purity; and so on. 

4 W. K. Wright, Student’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 272. The Macmillan Company. 

6 B. H. Streeter, Reality, ch. ix. By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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Some who have formed the habit of thus pausing at critical junctures in 
the midst of life and momentarily calling on God, testify to its having 
been very helpful to them. Along with this might be mentioned medita¬ 
tion. It is hardly prayer and yet religious meditation may precede prayer 
or at times take its place. Among moderns who tend to minimize the 
prayer of petition, meditation prayer is increasing. In it one lifts the 
thought of his life and himself up into the presence of God and there 
views it in higher light. Perspective changes; some things become less 
important and others more. Order tends to come into what was chaos. 
And new and better meanings come to the fore. From the experience 
one emerges changed and reassured. As Samuel McComb says: "Prayer 
is the door through which a stream of life and light and power may 
flow into the inner life, transforming the man and therefore transform¬ 
ing his world as well. . . . Prayer brings the soul into vital contact 
with the Creative Life and Power.” 0 

Obstacles to Prayer 

There are various obstacles to prayer. Some bulk large with one 
person and others with another. A few will be mentioned and dis¬ 
cussed briefly. Perhaps these are the most important. 

(a) In its working and effects prayer is wholly subjective, some 
say. The psychology of prayer is now better understood, and to some 
that seems to take away most of its reality and worth. After all, it is 
but another form of autosuggestion, they think. And while it has 
practical worth as yielding satisfaction, it still has no solid foundation 
in reality. It does not bring the pray-er to God, and help from God to 
the one who prays. After all, is it not a high type of self-deception or 
self-manipulation? Does it really make a difference in the actual 
world and with the Power that works there? 

To thoughtful persons there is weight in this query. At the same 
time it seems probable that the judgment is premature and extreme. For 
one thing, man is a being whose functionings must be thought of as 
being either bodily or mental, physical or psychological. Any influence 
that affects him must naturally affect him one way or the other. But 
both ways are real and get results. Therefore, if prayer primarily affects 
a person through his ideas and emotions and will, it is not thereby 
fruitless or unreal. Perhaps this is the most natural and effective way 

6 E. Worcester and S. McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit, ch. xi. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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to influence or change a human being. Besides this, there are important 
differences between autosuggestion in prayer and in other cases. J. R. 
Geiger has pointed out that in prayer the suggestion is indirect and 
marginal and therefore more effective; that most people who pray have 
faith in an objective Reality with whom they deal, thus introducing a 
very important factor; and this objective factor believed in requires 
self-examination and inner sincerity and clearness on the part of the 
pray-er. These are indeed significant differences, and should modify 
the opinion that prayer is just another kind of autosuggestion. 7 

Then there is the philosophical consideration that God is immanent 
in the world. He works in its processes. He is at work in the orderly 
processes of the physical order and He works in the minds of men. 
It is in God, in a deeply meaningful sense, that we live and move and 
have our being. The God that is is within us and is all around us. In 
all the orderly ways of nature and life He is, albeit He is more manifest 
in some than in others. The lower levels of being show less of Him and 
His working. The view that the God of this universe is such a God 
and works in such ways was outlined in the chapters concerning God; 
and it seems a reasonable and tenable way of looking at Him and His 
working among men and throughout the world. That He meets the 
real needs of those who come honestly to Him in prayer, mainly in 
ways that can be described in terms of psychology, does not then 
invalidate the worth and reality of His help. Finally, it might be well 
to repeat that such questions, by their very nature, cannot be settled by 
psychology, but must rather look to a thoroughgoing philosophy of 
religion for decision. 

(b) Others find an obstacle to the belief in prayer in the fact that 
the world now seems to be so law-abiding. When God is thought of as 
a person, His will and power are pictured in human ways but much 
enlarged. There is in it the element of changeableness and an apparent 
freedom from ordered restraint. To many it has seemed that God must 
be free and willing to do whatever might seem to Him right or good. 
But with the newer knowledge of the orderly processes of the world's 
working, the laws of which are pretty well known, the older idea of 
a personal God equal to the world task and doing things arbitrarily, 
seems untenable. However, this need not be a serious obstacle be- 

7 Essays in Philosophy, T. V. Smith and W. K. Wright, eds., pp. 135-153- Cp. R. H. 
Thouless, Introduction to the Psychology of Religion , chs. xii, xvii; B. H. Streeter, 
Reality, ch. ix. 
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cause, as was said above, the kind of God that thinking people now are 
likely to believe in does His work through the ordered ways of nature 
and life. Such a God is dependable and trustworthy. His ways can be 
counted on. In general they are more beneficent because they are law¬ 
ful. In the physical world, and in the mental, also, men can tell pretty 
well what to expect if they are in possession of such knowledge as is 
now available. The laws of the social field are less well known, but 
even there considerable is known. The idea of a God who works by 
laws and order does full justice to the needs of man as a species. For the 
specific needs or wants of the individual it might not serve so well. 
Even in that, however, the gain is more than the loss, and no wise 
individual will ask God to do for him anything that would upset the 
beneficent order of things or work against human good in general. 
Man learns to meet his needs by working through the ordered proc¬ 
esses of nature. And what God does for us is usually (if not always) 
done/in similar fashion. God works in and through such processes, 
and men benefit thereby. 

(c) The fact that it is humanly impossible to picture or adequately 
imagine such a God and such a world as most ideas of prayer seem 
to require makes it difficult for some to believe in the reality of prayer. 
It can be said, however, that this is a difficulty applying to many of 
the things which have to be taken account of in life and the world. 
For instance, the inside of the atom, its structure and inner relation¬ 
ships. Of even the simplest atom no person knows enough to form an 
adequate or certain picture of its structure and workings. Yet all 
physical science builds on its reality and no competent scientist con¬ 
siders its unpicturableness a cause for disbelief in its existence. Sim¬ 
ilarly, electricity as a reality is not denied because its deepest nature is 
not well understood. Its practical workings are known and its 
beneficial effects are undeniable. Yet the mystery remains at the same 
time. In somewhat similar way, there are reasons for believing a God 
exists and works in the world, even though it is impossible to satis¬ 
factorily picture Him to ourselves. And as to some features of prayer, 
the case is not different. 

Some have appealed to the facts and speculations regarding telep¬ 
athy as in some way applicable to the experience of prayer. So much 
uncertainty concerning telepathy prevails, however, that we think it 
of worth only by way of suggestion or possible analogy. Some with 
a wave of the hand set it all aside, but when (as Dr. McComb says) 
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such persons as William McDougall, Oliver Lodge, W. F. Prince, 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Professor Richet, and others believe that such 
a power or possibility does exist, it is too early to say that it may not 
prove to be something for serious consideration. 8 Still others have 
found in the recent developments of radio an aid toward comprehend¬ 
ing how prayer might be pictured as being possible. Among them is 
Ethel Romig Fuller, who puts it in verse: 9 

If radio’s slim fingers can pluck a melody 
From night and toss it over a continent or sea; 

If petaled white notes of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain or a city’s din; 

If songs like crimson roses are culled from thin blue air. 

Why should mortals wonder if God hears prayer? 


The Laws of Prayer 

Sufficient study has been made of prayer, from the practical and 
the psychological side, that we may now describe the laws or rules 
necessary to its effectual practice. One of the most succinct of such 
statements has been made by C. C. Josey, a psychologist: "The condi¬ 
tions indispensable to efficacy in prayer are (a) more or less intense 
desire for that for which one prays, (b) proper fixation of the 
imagination or attention on this boon, and possibly (c) continuation 
of the exercise for a reasonable length of time.” 10 It will be profitable 
to enlarge upon this basal analysis by listing from a more popular view 
some of the most important conditions affecting the effectiveness of 
praying. 

(1) Earnestness is the first requirement for fruitful praying. The 
spirit of trifling can make no difference with God or the world except 
to befuddle the trifler. Prayer, whether as petition or as quest for com¬ 
munion with God, has always grown out of urgent need. It arises from 
an urgency that engenders seriousness. As Samuel McComb says: "The 
sufferer from neurasthenia who prays to be rescued from his inade¬ 
quacy and misery, the criminal in his cell who in his despair cries to 

8 Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe , pp. 173 - 174 . Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc. Cp. B. H. Streeter, Reality, pp. 293-299. 

9 Reprinted by permission from Quotable Poems, First series, T. C. Clark, ed. Willett, 
Clark & Co. 

10 The Psychology of Religion, p. 306. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 
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God to save him from himself, the unemployed worker who begs in 
prayer that his way may be opened up to earn food for those dependent 
on him, the mystic lost in the contemplation of the Divine Glory—all 
these seek an enrichment and enhancement of life.” 11 This is to say that 
sincerity is a first requisite for prayer. The psychologist says there must 
be intense desire for that for which one prays. Without earnestness and 
sincerity there is no effective praying. 

(2) A second law is that of expectancy. Actually, in practice, but 
little comes from prayer if the one who prays has only the desire and 
no real faith in the possibility or likelihood of its fulfillment. There 
needs to be some honest assurance that it will come to pass. Some speak 
of this as the need for faith and imply that it must be there before the 
prayer begins. Others as confidently say that if only the desire is urgent 
and the pray-er honest, there may be but little faith, if any, and the 
prayer will bring its fruits. It would seem that there must be at least a 
modicum of faith else the pray-er will have no heart to pray or per¬ 
severe. It may hardly be more than the plea of the needy skeptic men¬ 
tioned in the Christian Scripture, who appealed to Jesus thus: "Lord, 
I believe; help thou my unbelief.” 

(3) Again, there is the need for persistency, for perseverance. If 
the normal processes of one’s own mind are to co-operate in prayer’s 
fulfillment, a reasonable amount of time is required for the fixation of 
the attention on the things prayed about and on the possible conditions 
that affect their realization. Prayer is hardly the handing over to God 
of something one wishes attended to while oneself goes off about other 
matters. One’s real attitude and receptivity and willingness must be 
attuned to the total situation as seen in God’s light, before the prayer 
can even begin to be answered. While he himself was not a practiser 
of prayer to superhuman powers the Buddha said: "The greatest 
prayer is patience." Perhaps persistency and patience are close akin in 
this connection. 

(4) There is also the law of limitation. It involves a willingness 
to resort to prayer only for such needs as prayer may reasonably help 
meet. While much may be brought to pass through prayer, it is no 
substitute for other legitimate means. It does not take the place of 
reasonable self-help. In getting knowledge, it will not take the place 
of persistent and open-minded study. In getting one’s daily bread, it 
is no substitute for wit and toil. In winning friends, it cannot supplant 

11 E. Worcester and S. McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit, p. 293. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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the necessary contacts with people. And so it goes. Honest prayer 
can help with all such undertakings. It works well and helps much. But 
if one lazily relies on it to the neglect of other means, then most of the 
benefit it might confer is lost. 

Along with this acceptance of the reasonable limitations on prayer 
goes also a spirit of tolerance. It is not a religious virtue to make one’s 
private demands on God and the world and insist that the thing must 
be done whether or no. That is hardly the spirit or way of true religion. 
Another side is that of willingness to be denied, if such must be. It 
took Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic, to say: "Everything harmonizes with 
me which is harmonious to thee, O universe. Nothing for me is too 
early or too late which is in due time for thee.” 

A word concerning unanswered prayers may not be out of place. 
It is easy to overlook negative cases in praying as in other things. 
It is also easy to rationalize regarding them. There would seem to 
be some prayers which should not be answered. Among them would 
be the following: Prayers that are against God’s wise will for the 
world or the group or the individual, prayers in which the necessary 
conditions are neglected by the pray-er, those which are against our 
own good or against the good of others. Then there are prayers which 
are not well advised and which conflict with or contradict others as 
earnestly offered. Prayers of these kinds will hardly be answered, and 
may not reasonably be expected to be. 12 

(5) There is need also for the observance of times and places in 
prayer. Training and temperament enter in at this point. Some will 
get real help from ritual and group praying. Others will get little. 
Some will find it almost necessary to pray privately if much help is to 
be gained. Habits may need to be cultivated, such as praying before 
retiring at night or upon rising in the morning. In any case most kinds 
of prayer by their very nature demand the investment of a reasonable 
amount of time and energy. For most persons they repay the invest¬ 
ment well, but some amount of system and habit is almost always 
necessary for a satisfactory prayer life. What these specifically are 
will vary with the person. 

If God Were Not a Person 

Some earnest and reverent thinkers have not been able to conceive 
of God as a person. In the light of modern knowledge and with all 

12 Cp. W. P. Paterson, ed., The Power of Prayer, ch. i. 
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things considered, they honestly do not think that God is personal 
in the sense in which the term is mostly used. They admit the existence 
of a power or being in the world upon which men deeply depend and 
of which they must wisely take account, if they would live long and 
well. But they think we may not accurately call it personal. Some speak 
of such superhuman power as a-personal or super-personal. As we 
understand them, C. C. Josey speaks of it as the Cosmic Control, 
Matthew Arnold as "the Power not ourselves that makes for righteous¬ 
ness,” and H. N. Wieman as God, meaning thereby (in part) "that 
order of structures of value, actual and possible, which will ultimately 
issue in the realization of the greatest value when we rightly conform 
to its requirements,” the principle of integration and of value in the 
world. To Dr. Wieman such a God includes the personal but is more, 
is super-personal. 

Do such thinkers believe there is room for or reason in prayer, if 
God be not conceived in the usual personal way? To some that would 
seem to be precluded by such views. But these thinkers find room for 
prayer in some meaningful sense. As Dr. Wieman puts it: "If by prayer 
I mean the power of words to persuade God to do things, then prayer 
is futile and foolish. But if by prayer I mean the power of a certain 
attitude of the personality to so affect that order of interconnected 
physical conditions, biological organisms, and communicating person¬ 
alities which yields the greatest values, so that things happen for the 
good which would not otherwise occur, then prayer is efficacious and 
very important. Prayer does not consist primarily in movements of the 
larynx and vibrations of the air. It consists in a certain disposition of 
the personalty. . . . Prayer consists in the deliberate outreach of my 
personality after that order of value which is God.” 13 

The Values of Prayer 

That praying does get results for many persons and in many cir¬ 
cumstances is well attested. That it should be used for what it is, and 
not for what it is not, is obvious. In practice, however, the obvious is 
sometimes overlooked. That the worth of prayer depends much on 
the kind of God that really is, is clear. That it depends on the ordered 
processes of nature and human nature is also apparent. That much of 

13 The Issues of Life, by Henry N. Wieman. Copyright, 1930. By permission of The 
Abingdon Press. 
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its effectiveness reaches us in ways psychologically understandable is 
not surprising. Those who are wise as well as earnest will take these 
things into account. But having done so, they will only have been 
clearing the way for prayer to do its true and unhindered work. 

The values of prayer are several. They might almost be stated in 
the same terms used earlier to describe the functions of religion itself. 
For one thing, prayer has often brought clarification into the think¬ 
ing and purposes of those who prayed. It has given insight and brought 
illumination. It has introduced proportion and reshaped the valua¬ 
tions set on things and situations. Likewise also it has led to inner 
purification of desires and purposes. Lifted into the sight of God and 
looked at in His presence, unworthy ends and ways have been seen for 
what they were. And the pray-er, with God’s help, has cast them off 
or altered them to worthier patterns. Prayer has been a potent means 
to personal reformation and to the formation of worthy character. 

It has also brought consolation and comfort to numberless persons 
caught in the tribulations of life. In the presence of a God whose 
integrity and co-operation they could count upon, such persons have 
poured out their sorrows and their souls. And their reward has not 
been denied them. In many cases of sickness and sin the resort to prayer 
has been a potent source of healing and comfort. In all the higher reli¬ 
gions prayer has been a socializing agency, too. Always it involves 
relationship between the pray-er and God. Thus it takes one outside 
oneself and expands one’s life and ideals, as well as subjecting them 
to the criticism of God’s view. Usually it concerns others as well as the 
pray-er and God, and thus magnifies the group while restricting the 
private and unchecked wishes of the individual. Prayer socializes 
persons. 

But the thing that perhaps makes it most valuable and keeps it 
alive among men is its power to integrate the personalities of people 
and to bring to them new access of power to live by their ideals and 
aspirations. Through praying most persons are enabled to pull them¬ 
selves together, to get organized, to unify their inner purposes, putting 
first things first and willingly relegating secondary matters to their 
proper place. At such times all unworthiness tends to shrink away and 
the human is gathered up into a power greater than its own, to strive 
for the things that matter. The soul gives God His chance and God 
gives the soul His help. The assurance of this has kept prayer a part 
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of innumerable lives. This has been expressed in gripping words by R. 
C. Trench: 

Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 

What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full of power! 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 

Or others—that we are not always strong— 

That we are sometimes overborne with care— 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled—when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee? 


CHAPTER XIII & 


The Hope of Immortality 


?S [0 OTHER feature of religious thought has so much 
difficulty in getting unbiased consideration these days as does the 
belief in immortality. In most of those who want to believe, the emo¬ 
tions are warmly involved (most often by the longing for loved ones 
dead and gone) and they engender prejudice favorable to the belief. 
The danger of such prejudice makes many others suspicious of belief 
in it. At the opposite extreme are the persons in increasing number who 
have become imbued with the spirit of science and are skeptical con¬ 
cerning the possibility of immortality. Others in between these 
extremes have no immediate or pressing concern about it because pre¬ 
occupied with matters nearer at hand. This is the case of most youths 
and the great body of men and women who are obsessed by the active 
pursuits of the everyday world. A select group of persons has interested 
itself in the studies made by the societies for psychical research, but 
such interest itself is looked upon by the common man as savoring of 
the occult and abnormal. The obstacles to fair treatment which inhere 
in these diverse attitudes, and the causes on which they rest, make 
it hard for belief in immortality to get rational consideration. 

The attitude of unconcern is understandable, if not reasonable. To 
many, life here and now is absorbing. Most persons have all they can 
do to meet the demands of every day and come through with ordinary 
success. Such achievement requires all their thought and all their 
energy. Besides, that necessity engenders an attitude of snatching 
what is sure and letting other things go. This attitude is further 
abetted by the feeling in many that even when interest is shown in the 
life beyond death, it comes to nothing tangible. Its pictures are vague, 
its values are uncertain, the whole matter is nebulous and undepend- 
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able. It comes to nothing more tangible than the hope expressed in the 
song of the Sioux Indians, as translated by A. M. Beede: 

There’s a beautiful island away in the West, 

It’s the land of evening mirage; 

And the stars and the spirits of dead men have rest 
In the land of the evening mirage, 

In the land of the evening mirage. 

In the land of the evening mirage, 

Where the stars and the spirits of dead men have rest 
In the land of the evening mirage. 

There are reasons, however, why immortality should be seriously 
and sanely considered. The fact of death itself is one reason. It would 
be abnormal and morbid if men should give constant thought to the 
necessary coming of death. But it is equally extreme to give it no 
thought. One may say there is nothing can be done about it, anyway. 
But that is hardly true. Certainly one cannot circumvent it. But if there 
is real reason for believing in a life beyond physical death, then that 
might have significant bearings on present life. And, since reason is 
man’s most characteristic prerogative, he might well use it regarding 
the possibility of immortality, along with other matters. In any case, 
the fact of death is not entirely negligible. It has been estimated that 
57,000,000 persons on earth die annually, that 1,096,154 die weekly, 
that 156,593 die each day, that 6,524 die every hour, that 108 die each 
minute; and about 50 will have died while you were reading this 
sentence. Death is a fact, and its issues should concern us. 

From the historical point of view the belief is of interest. No 
known tribe or people has been without it. The belief is very old 
indeed; so old that nobody knows when in the prehistoric ages it began. 
Among the oldest of monuments and writings of the historic period 
are clear evidences of the belief. And indications of it much farther 
back are unmistakable. Its age and world-wide spread are significant 
Its diversity is equally interesting. For instance, in China the multitudes 
have believed in the continuing life of their ancestors. The concern 
and good will of such has been sought and their comforting and help¬ 
ful presence has been felt. But along with this there has been no belief 
that the future life harbored punishment or reward for the deeds done 
in this life. In India, vast multitudes have believed in "the wheel of 
the law,” the unending round of lives and reincarnations. Escape 
from the necessity of a future life has been the aim of several of their 
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chiefest gospels. The reality of immortality they have not doubted. 
For them, it was a prospect not of bliss and fulfillment but of struggle 
and ever-possible retrogression. To escape it was life’s first concern. 
In Persia, and among the Hebrews and Muhammadans, a future life 
was expected. The world and life were scenes of mighty conflict in 
which the forces of good and evil were at war. In the life to come 
the issues of this warfare were to be made eternal. The immortal life 
thus was made the real one and the span lived here was probationary 
and preparatory. Among the primitive peoples of earth the belief has 
also prevailed. In the midst of great diversity, the belief in immortality 
has come down everywhere until this hour. 

The Kinds of Immortality 

In modern thought several ways of conceiving immortality have 
been distinguished. That is, there may be several kinds. Some of these 
are demonstrable. Others are matters of belief or hope. (1) Biological 
immortality is basal. Parents live on in their offspring. We live on in 
our children and later descendants. From us and our forebears they 
take over many characteristics, physical and mental. Their very lives 
they owe to us. In them we live anew. So long as the line of descent 
continues we are immortal. (2) A second kind of immortality is that 
of influence, or social immortality. What we do and say lives after us. 
Life consists in our functioning in various relationships. Through 
them we magnify ourselves. When we pass on by physical death, our 
deeds and our ideas and tangible works of literature or art or con¬ 
struction live after us. So live Confucius, Plato, Paul, Dante, Coper¬ 
nicus, Shakespeare, Washington, Edison, until this hour. Every work 
of art, every literary classic, every important invention, every dis¬ 
covery of lasting worth, every constructive achievement, by that much 
conferred immortality upon those through whom it came. Surely this 
is one kind of immortality in which all must believe and for which 
many will be grateful. The noble words of George Eliot express this: 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end with self, 
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In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues. ... So to live is heaven. . . . 

May I reach 

That purest heaven,—be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense! 

So shall I join the choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 

(3) Another kind of immortality is conceivable. It is usually called 
impersonal immortality. The belief is that we may not go on after death 
as separate, individual persons, but are absorbed back again into the 
Universal Life, or God, from which we came. That Universal Life or 
God goes on. In Him we also live on, swallowed up and perhaps uncon¬ 
scious, but immortal as part of the great life and mind and will of the 
Eternal upon whom we have depended always for life and destiny. In 
this form the belief makes God all in all, and men are to find their 
fulfillment and joy in being a part of Him and all His work. Some 
thinkers, however, endeavor to combine with this the belief in con¬ 
scious continuance by individuals. 1 If such a belief is tenable, it 
deserves to be taken seriously. The idea that at death we are taken 
back into the Universal Life whence we came is suggested in some of 
the familiar lines of the poem by Tennyson called "Crossing the Bar.” 

(4) But what is commonly meant by immortality is the individual, 
personal continuance of each person beyond physical death. It is this 
belief which has intrigued the hearts and minds of men through the 
ages, and it is this which today arouses the living interest of those 
who come to the subject with deeper motives than that of curiosity. 
It is of this kind of immortality we shall be speaking. 

Some Obstacles to Belief 

In modern times various arguments against belief in immortality 
have been presented. For instance, astronomy has not located any 
place in the universe that apparently suits as the seat of heaven or of 
hell (assuming for the moment that they are places, as common 

1 W. K. Wright, Student's Philosophy of Religion , ch. xxii. 
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thought usually does). Again, some psychologists question seriously 
whether there is a soul, in the usual sense. If there isn’t, apparently 
immortality is ruled out. Some biologists may argue that if humans 
have souls and are immortal, then higher animals also do and are. And 
so it goes. Among the references later are writings which discuss these 
arguments, and attention here will be confined to the ones that seem 
to be most important. 

(i) With the coming of psychoanalysis the charge has been 
accentuated that belief in immortality is an exaggerated form of ego¬ 
tism, of wishful thinking. And it is often added that such belief is a 
compensatory device whose function is to make up for their losses to 
those who fail or suffer much in this life by glowing promises of satis¬ 
factions hereafter. This is the charge, of course, that is brought by 
Freudian and related psychologies against all religious belief and 
adjustments. 2 If true, it would reduce them to illusion and deception. 
As applied to immortality, the view assumes that wishful thinking is 
all there is in the belief, or that is so nearly true that other considera¬ 
tions may be neglected. There is just enough truth in the charge to 
make it impressive to many persons who might be willing to believe 
in immortality but are unwilling to do so against the apparent findings 
of the sciences. The truth in the charge lies here. We are human 
beings. Naturally, what affects human beings in this world or any 
other concerns us. Furthermore, we are individuals. Naturally, what 
affects us as individuals here or hereafter concerns us. We are persons 
set in varied social and intimate relationships. So much of us is involved 
in those relationships that whatever affects them or the persons they 
involve will deeply concern us. From that it follows that we shall 
readily be concerned about the future both of our dear friends and of 
ourselves. Being human, we are thus anthropomorphic. But the interest 
is natural, inevitable, and worthy. In this life we must concern our¬ 
selves for ourselves and others. Our interest in the hereafter is also 
justified. The claim of wishfulness only holds when such interest 
stands entirely by itself or goes contradictory to positive evidence the 
other way, or goes so far and so dogmatically beyond the known as to 
become deceptive and blameworthy. The belief in immortality does 
not rest entirely on this ground, nor even chiefly so in the minds of 
those who give the matter serious study. For many this emotional bias 
makes the belief an easy one, but there are substantial reasons for the 

- H. E. Fosdick, As I See Religion, pp. 95-128. Harper & Brothers. 
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belief, and this initial bias does not invalidate them. The insight 
embodied in the charge is partly true, but the emphasis is dispropor¬ 
tionate and the conclusion drawn disregards other weighty considera¬ 
tions. Both the truth and falsity in the charge are to be admitted. 

(2) Perhaps the most serious charge against the belief is that 
modern science cannot find or define any such thing as the "soul.” 
This is a prior consideration to the further claim that science seems 
to indicate that the soul or self or mind cannot survive the physical 
death of the body and brain. This at once raises a logical consideration. 
If the sciences cannot find anything they are willing to call the soul 
or separable self or mind of a person, the difficulty may lie in either of 
two directions. There may really not be any such thing as the soul; 
or there may be, but the natural limitations of the methods and tools 
used by the sciences make it impossible for them to find such a thing. 
The possibility of the latter alternative, in fairness, must be kept open. 
The facts and the truth must have their way here as everywhere, but 
we must seek and weigh all the facts and all the truth. And they might 
be more than just the facts considered in one or a few specialized 
sciences, however important those might be. The possibilities of preju¬ 
dice here must be carefully avoided both by those who ardently believe 
in immortality and by those who equally ardently espouse one or more 
of the sciences. 

The objection that there may not be a real soul, and that even if 
there is it cannot survive bodily death, most naturally comes from some 
biologists and some psychologists. The biologists devote themselves 
to the study of existences that have what we call life, and psychologists 
mostly devote themselves to the study of living things which behave in 
ways we commonly call mental. What life itself is and what mind is, 
are deep questions about which few who take all known things into 
consideration will readily dogmatize. As a matter of procedure it 
would seem precarious and unfair for any authority in some one 
specialized science to master the main findings of his specialty and 
then insist that all reality and all truth must be shaped by those, with¬ 
out due and careful regard for the findings in other fields. Further- 
m °re, the differences of method and results and interpretations 
among researchers in each of the special sciences should be sufficient 
cause for modesty and caution. Of course the generally accepted find¬ 
ings of the several sciences must be given their due weight. But they 
must be seen in relation to the whole of knowledge. And no consider- 
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able body of facts or significant considerations must be left out of the 
account. So much by way of caution must be said in this connection. 

An extreme form of behaviorism in psychology finds no place for a 
separable mind or soul. The soul has become reduced to some kind of 
bodily functioning. Speaking is just a complicated sort of physical 
behavior. And thinking is basically a sort of speaking. Really, then, 
there is no such thing as mind; much less a soul. From this radical 
objectivisim the range of views runs through those which distinguish 
between physical and mental functioning as such, up to views that 
hold to the reality of the mind in its own right. It is beyond our pur¬ 
pose and power to judge between the varying schools in psychology. 
But we are convinced that the more behavioristic that science becomes 
the more it tends to reduce all psychical matters to the physical and to 
confine itself to matters which can be so treated, thus running the 
significant risk of denying or overlooking important features which 
do not fit into its procedures. The deep dualism in human nature and 
in life, between the physical and the mental, has not been successfully 
explained or explained away. Some thinkers have been satisfied to 
reduce all to the physical level or to proceed with their study as if they 
had, forgetting whatever was left over. Others, just the other way, 
have claimed that in reality all is psychical and of the nature of mind. 
But the matter never stays settled, and both research and common sense 
return again to the recognition of the dualism. 

While we may not go far into this subject, there are important facts 
whose adequate explanation seems to require the postulating of a mind 
or self or soul which really exists, most intimately interacting with 
the body but not actually the body itself or its product. Some of these 
items have been discussed at length by William McDougall, such as 
the unique qualities of sensations, the rise of characteristic feelings 
and emotions from sensations, co-ordination of the two eyes in 
stereoscopic vision, memory, the unity of consciousness, self-con¬ 
sciousness in personality, reasoning, conation and effort by volition. 3 
Facts presented by other competent scholars point in the same direc¬ 
tion. 4 What we are now urging is, that the mental or ideal has not 

3 W. McDougall, Body and Mind. The Macmillan Company. 

4 W. H. Thompson, Brain and Personality, Dodd, Mead & Company; J. A. Hadfield 
in Immortality by B. H. Streeter et air, J. B. Pratt, Matter and Spirit, The Macmillan 
Company; John Laird, Problems of the Self and The Idea of the Soul', E. Marlatt, What 
Is a Person? Boston University Bulletin; H. Bergson, Matter and Memory. The Macmillan 
Company; and Mind-Energy. Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
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been reduced to or adequately explained in terms of the physical. And 
the physical has not been swallowed up or absorbed in the mental or 
ideal. The distinction between them has not become obsolete, how¬ 
ever much, at times and for some purposes, it may be set aside or 
minimized. Those who are acquainted with the serious literature in 
which these matters are discussed will know how true this insistence 
is. The person who is neither scientist nor philosopher may be assured 
that the question is open. When the mental phenomena are absorbed 
by the physical or explained away, one may be certain that the resulting 
so-called physical, whether brain or body, is something new and a very 
different thing. The sciences have not done away with the real mind or 
soul, although they have raised important questions as to its existence 
and nature. 

The more positive part of what will be said on this subject will 
appear later. Here, however, a quotation from H. C. Warren, late 
professor of psychology in Princeton University, will show what seems 
to be the present position of psychology concerning the subject of 
personal immortality: "The persistence of our personal identity beyond 
the span of our lifetime is a factor of some practical importance in 
formulating our career and determining our program of conduct. The 
problem is germane to psychology, yet it is avoided in most recent 
textbooks. The reason for this attitude is easily stated. Psychology in 
its present stage of development affords no real indication of the 
answer to be given. There is no direct evidence of personal survival in 
the phenomena of mental life. . . . Human personality now appears 
to be closely bound up with an organization consisting of many neu¬ 
rons, and the interrelation of the separate neurons is lost at death. . . . 
Possibly future investigations either in psychology proper or in the field 
of psychical research will furnish conclusive, or at least satisfactory, 
evidence. At present, scientific psychology neither affirms nor denies 
personal immortality.” 5 

(3) The last serious obstacle to be mentioned is that of the 
unpicturableness of the nature and conditions of immortality. With 
the coming of modern knowledge about the history of religions, and 
the newer critical knowledge of the origin and teaching of the books of 
the Bible, the sources of and stages in our traditional belief in immor¬ 
tality have become well known, at least to scholars. For instance, our 
beliefs about life after death, resurrection, heaven, hell, Satan, etc. all 

5 H. C. Warren, Human Psychology. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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have traceable histories. Some of our ideas came from the Zoroastrian 
religion which flourished in the sixth and succeeding centuries before 
Christ; others came from the Judaism of those centuries; and the 
remainder came in with early Christianity. Some of the most graphic 
features of those beliefs may be accredited to the writings of Dante 
and Milton. Study of these several sources has shown that details of 
every one of the beliefs have changed from stage to stage. Further¬ 
more, at any given time among the writers there were many differ¬ 
ences in detail. While there was a general belief, for example, in 
personal immortality, there yet was great diversity of ideas as to what 
it would be like. This is true in the Old Testament writings, it is true 
of the many Jewish writings of the centuries just before the time of 
Christ, and it is true in a lesser way in the New Testament. The main 
belief is significant, but why such lack of agreement as to its nature and 
conditions ? From the historical view, this is an obstacle. 

Nor are we much better off now. When one tries to picture what the 
future life might be like, one can only describe it in terms of our 
present life. That involves the use of sensory terms. We describe the 
future in terms of sights, sounds, shapes, activities, interests, relation¬ 
ships, purposes, and the like, always picturing heaven, hell, the 
immortal life, in earthly terms. Of course we do, because we know by 
experience only what can happen in dimensions of space and time. 
When we get beyond that we speculate and deal in abstractions. Our 
imagination is tied to concrete earthly terms. The persons we know, 
ourselves included, in this life act in and through bodies, and deal with 
tangible things. Does this mean that immortality must include some 
kind of body, even if it be a "spiritual” body? Is heaven a place? Is 
hell a place? Such are the questions and such the difficulty. Two con¬ 
siderations are pertinent. It is in the nature of the situation and need 
not be surprising that we, being what we are here and now, have not 
the terms in which to think nor the ability to satisfactorily picture 
what such future life might be like. That difficulty is in the very nature 
of the case. The other consideration is that immortality is conceivable, 
is thinkable, even though it is not picturable by us. After all, we believe 
in the reality of some very important things which are both unpictur- 
able and undefinable. The reality or reasonableness of immortality 
does not depend on our ability to satisfactorily imagine its nature or 
to agree on details. 

These seem to be the most important obstacles in the way of belief 
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in immortality. They are weighty and are to be taken seriously. How¬ 
ever, they do not seem to be insuperable. It is not necessary here to 
make a case for personal immortality. The obstacles should be fairly 
presented. Similarly, the reasons for belief should be presented. 
Whether the results seem to give proof, strong probability, mere possi¬ 
bility, or a basis for hope only, is for each person to decide. Thus far 
we have been urging that the case is not closed by the findings of the 
sciences nor by the objections in their own weight, and therefore the 
belief should not be prejudged or prematurely dismissed by those who 
are skeptical or uninformed. The words of W. A .Brown are probably 
true: ‘The door that leads to the future may be closed, but it is not 
locked, and it is possible for any man of robust faith to open it for 
himself and enter into his rightful heritage of hope/’ 6 

Arguments for Personal Immortality 

Here will be presented the arguments for the belief which appear 
to have some worth. To others there may be other arguments as 
weighty or more so, and some of these may not seem important. Any 
one or all arguments will impress different persons differently. These 
seem to vary in weight and worth, but deserve to be stated. No one is 
sufficient as a basis for faith, perhaps; together they may form a cable 
that will bear considerable weight. 

(i) For persons to whom Christian faith is meaningful, the historic 
argument may be strong. The Christian religion has taught that Jesus 
arose from the dead and entered upon the everlasting life in the 
presence of God. By multitudes this article of belief has been accepted 
as a matter of historic fact and important corollaries have been drawn 
from it. Among them was assurance that we also as believers in his 
superhuman power may, by our belief and its effects upon us, pass 
through death to immortal life. The consolation and assurance that 
have come to many from this belief are immeasurable. In the past 
half-century it has been weakened for some persons by the scientific 
study of the records concerning the resurrection of Jesus. The con¬ 
viction that his resurrection was an unimpeachable fact is harder to 
hold in the light of modern historical study. Whereas formerly it was 
a firm basis for belief, more recently for many informed persons it has 
itself become a thing to be proved or taken by faith. And that makes 

G The Christian Hope, p. 146. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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it an uncertain foundation for the general belief in personal survival. 
If, however, one faces the facts and still is persuaded, as many of the 
learned and unlettered are, that the resurrection of Jesus stands in its 
integrity, then such conviction makes immortality for us more be¬ 
lievable. 

A closely related argument bases belief in immortality upon the 
assurances of the Bible. On the assumption that the Bible is an inspired 
and authoritative book, what are understood to be its teachings about 
this subject are accepted as true and final. The worth of this argument 
will depend on the soundness of the belief in the authority of the 
Bible and on the accuracy of one’s knowledge of its teachings. Large 
questions are raised here into which we cannot enter. What is said in 
the chapters on "Old Testament Origins” and "New Testament 
Origins” applies here. It is not satisfactory to define inspiration in 
mechanical terms. Belief in inspiration is meaningful, but it must be 
understood dynamically. And it must further be seen that there are 
stages in the Biblical teachings, from simpler to higher forms, on 
several subjects of which immortality is one. More will be said about 
this later. But this argument from the inspiration of the Bible and its 
teachings, to bear much weight, must be interpreted in the light of 
modern knowledge, and is largely weakened if founded on traditional 
interpretations. 

A weightier argument is that which bases the belief in immortality 
upon faith in the existence and nature of God. If God is, and is the 
kind of God that religious persons usually believe Him to be, then 
personal continuance for believers seems more likely. Some reasons 
for belief in the existence of God and some considerations as to His 
nature, have been given. Concerning Him, the sciences cannot tell as 
much as we should like to know; philosophy may tell us more; moral 
and religious considerations can help considerably. Presumably there 
might be a God who functioned in this world and yet was not much 
like the God pictured for us in ancient Judaism and taught to us by 
the Christian religion as it now is. If God were of a different nature. 
He might not assure us personal immortality. But if God is the power¬ 
ful, ethical, and loving God taught by Christianity and Judaism, then 
it is more reasonable to expect that inasmuch as He has done so much 
for men and purposes still more of good, He will give them immor¬ 
tality also. For many there is no doubt that God exists and that He is 
such a one. From this assurance they pass easily to the belief in im- 
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mortality. In the light of history and of modern knowledge, however, 
others do not find it so easy to believe in a God of quite that kind, and 
for them there is less assurance regarding immortality. To many the 
certainty about God has weakened and His existence for them thus 
becomes a matter of faith. Obviously, then, the value of belief in God 
as a basis for the belief in immortality will differ with different per¬ 
sons. After all, here as everywhere, one’s belief can only bear the 
weight of its own worth, and that depends on the soundness of its 
foundation and the efficiency with which it grips the believer. But the 
belief in God is a worthful reason for believing immortality to be 
possible or probable. 

(2) There are some psychic phenomena whose adequate explana¬ 
tion seems to require the hypothesis of personal survival of death, or 
at least to make it plausible. This should be said even when one 
remembers that much that goes on in the psychic field, so called, is 
tricky and fraudulent. The seances of many mediums and psychics 
have involved deception of the most scheming sort. The credulity of 
a gullible public has been shamelessly played upon. In such matters 
as automatic writing, table-tippings, rappings, spirit-photography, 
materializations, telepathy, and the like, chicanery has been abundant. 
These phenomena have been studied carefully by the societies for 
psychical research. Much of the trickery has been unmasked. Psycho¬ 
logical and naturalistic explanations have been given for much that 
was earlier thought to be occult. The examination of the entire field 
is being continuously pursued and has interested some capable scien¬ 
tific persons of undoubted integrity. After eliminating the trickery and 
those phenomena or cases which can be psychologically explained, 
there seem to remain some facts and cases requiring the spiritistic 
hypothesis. Since the writer is an amateur in this field, it will be well 
to quote the conclusion reached by J. Malcolm Bird, a former editor of 
The Scientific American and later research officer for the American 
Society for Psychical Research, a profound and cautious student of the 
subject: "I think it rather probable that ultimately we shall decide that 
some of the phenomena of psychical research are best covered by a 
spiritistic hypothesis, which must then subsist side by side with the 
psychological one. If so, then we shall have to have a philosophy of 
biological life which gives the human animal something to survive 
with, a universe which gives us a place to survive into, and a covering 
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of cosmic philosophy that recognizes all this as an aspect of reality. 
If the necessity arises, it will be met.” 7 

(3) To some persons there is an argument from the trend of 
evolution which gives them considerable assurance concerning the 
possibility of immortality. It is essentially the idea that the mind or 
soul is other than the body and is so much the stronger in the partner¬ 
ship of body and mind that it can and does become independent at 
death and continues of itself. Rather naturally, though not necessarily, 
there goes along with this the further belief that such independence 
and survival is not a necessary consequence, but that it is possible to 
humans. From that it would follow that man as such is not necessarily 
immortal, but is immortable. He can attain immortality; perhaps 
many do, and many, possibly the larger number, do not. This would 
seem to accord with the natural process of survival of the fit. Not 
only so, but nature all along the line has seemed to strive after further, 
higher, and more independent individualization and richness of life. 
From our human view man is her highest product. Conceivably it 
might be that she will confer on him at his best a further freedom 
which means immortality. Older writers spoke of this as the doctrine 
of conditional immortality; later writers are more likely to call it 
immortability. 8 

When discussing obstacles to the belief in immortality, it was 
explained that much of science seems to deny that the soul is other 
than the body and that the soul can survive after bodily death. At the 
bottom of that view lies the notion that the mind (or soul) is either 
one with the brain, fundamentally the same, or that it is a product of 
the brain or body. Mind is either just a high type of physical function¬ 
ing or it is an epiphenomenon which owes its existence to the body 
and dies with it. This really is a form of materialism, and all that 
can be said fairly against that kind of science or philosophy can be 
said against this view. And what can be said against it is much. Among 
the learned students of the subject and in the literature on it there is 
much difference of opinion. The question is open, not settled. To 
assume that it is settled and that mind depends thus fully and finally 
on brain is to decide the matter prematurely and to overlook contra¬ 
dictory evidence. 

7 Has Science Discovered God? p. 292, E. H. Cotton, ed. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

8 John Fiske, The Destiny of Man; Life Everlasting. Houghton, Mifflin Company; S. 
D. McConnell, The Evolution of Immortality; Immortability. The Macmillan Company. 
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In this connection a view presented by William James has bearing. 
He argued that the relation between brain and mind could be as well 
or better understood by supposing that, instead of the mind depending 
on the brain, the brain was rather an instrument used by the mind 
to get itself expressed here under earthly conditions. This view has 
been treated the more seriously because James himself had been 
successively professor of anatomy, and of psychology, and of philos¬ 
ophy, at Harvard University. His acquaintance with the phenomena 
was first hand and detailed. Commonly the view has been that the 
relation of brain to mind was productive. In some way the brain 
produces the mind; and from that the mind necessarily dies with the 
brain. But all the facts, said James, are met just as well and some are 
better understood if one assumes that the relation between the brain 
and mind is transmissive , the mind using the brain as its instrument 
of expression. An analogy might be the way in which light streams 
through a stained-glass window, or the air flows in currents through 
the pipes of an organ. Logically this is as acceptable an hypothesis as 
the other. Philosophically it stands up as well. So far as the actual 
known facts go, it explains them satisfactorily. Such was James’ con¬ 
tention. Undoubtedly the possibility of such a view should give pause 
to the hasty judgment often indulged in popularly by accepting the 
materialistic explanation of the relation between brain and mind. 9 

A different body of facts has been used by J. A. Hadfield, a British 
surgeon and psychiatrist, to substantiate the view "that the tendency 
of the mind toward independence and autonomy suggests the possi¬ 
bility of its becoming entirely liberated from the body, and continuing 
to exist in a disembodied state.” He was first impressed with the power 
of the mind over the body by study of the phenomena or treatment of 
cases of psychic blindness, hypnotic anaesthesia, the mind’s control of 
the body’s vegetative functions, neurasthenia, shell shock, mental heal¬ 
ing, and telepathy. All these phenomena, he thinks, indicate that the 
mind is other than and powerful over the body. Further, also, in the 
growing experience of the normal individual the increasing dominance 
of mental over physical, of mind over body, is significant. This he 
illustrates by the coming of full powers of vision to the growing 
person, and also in the growth and maturing of the emotions. But the 
trend toward dominance and increasing freedom by the mind over the 
body is best seen in the ascending forms of the evolutionary series, and 

9 William James, Human Immortality. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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the scrutiny of the most characteristic traits at each level. In man 
especially the coming of the surprising and most significant features 
of consciousness and of the will with its supremacy give strong indica¬ 
tion that further freedom would be natural and apparently possible. 
He thinks these phenomena and this trend indicate that it may be 
possible for the mind (or soul) to attain sufficiently independent 
freedom to survive bodily death. Hadfield does not claim to have 
proved this view, but he does think it accords with what science knows 
and that "science points to this supremacy and liberation of the mind 
as the goal toward which nature is working/* This view deserves 
serious consideration. 10 

Thus from evolutionary facts and trends it would seem that the 
attainment of immortality by some persons might be possible. Survival 
would then depend on the quality and degree of individuality, per¬ 
sonality, and integrity attained by the person. Failure to so attain 
would end in going the way of all flesh. But those who attained fitness 
for it would survive. This view has been espoused by an increasing 
number of religious thinkers and some philosophers and scientists. 
It is not so foreign to the teaching of the Scriptures as popular opinion 
inclines to think. 11 

(4) For many, a strong argument for immortality is the moral 
argument. It has in its history taken several forms. At times the em¬ 
phasis has been on the connection which man seems instinctively to 
feel does or ought to exist between moral goodness and happiness. 
Ingrained in human nature is the conviction that if a man is truly good 
he ought, in simple fairness, also to be happy. Similarly, also, the man 
who is morally wicked ought to be unhappy. Underneath this idea 
must lie the belief that this is a moral universe and that God is that 
kind of deity. But experience and observation show that in the ordinary 
span of life goodness and happiness are not so closely tied together. 
Too often the good are unhappy and the wicked happy. Perhaps then 
the conviction is sound and holds, but the balancing of what one 
deserves with what one gets is completed in a future life, in an im¬ 
mortal existence. Thus the conviction becomes an argument for immor¬ 
tality. Of course, it may be possible that this is an argument that 

10 B. H. Streeter et al., Immortality. The Macmillan Company. 

11 S. D. F. Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, W. A. Brown, The 
Christian Hope ; S. D. McConnell, The Evolution of Immortality, Immovability ; J. Y. 
Simpson, The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature, ch. xvii; Man and the Attainment of 
Immortality, ch. xiii; B. H. Streeter et al., Immortality, ch. v. 
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immortality ought to be, rather than that it is. Much like this argument 
also is the one that bases belief in immortality on the requirement of 
justice. A moral universe and a good God will see that justice is done. 
Justice requires that what a man deserves he shall get. For the good 
he should be rewarded; for the bad he should be punished. But again 
no such fine balancing of desert and reward or of ill desert and 
punishment is apparent in this world. Perhaps, then, it is all completed 
hereafter. The demand for justice seems to some to be a more worthy 
and tenable basis for belief than that for happiness. 

Along with this also may be mentioned the belief that growth in 
character and the doing of one’s full duty require immortality. Many 
have felt that no person attains full moral and cultural stature in this 
life. No one of us attains his real maturity. Many are cut off in mid¬ 
career. Many never more than get awake, if even that. Here then 
seems a claim to immortality, such a future as would permit one’s 
true fulfillment. Not only so, but duty is categorical, it is uncon¬ 
ditional and binding. And it always outruns the best of us. Under¬ 
neath this lies the fact that "what one ought, one can.” Since in this 
life one never gets one’s whole duty done, there should be another 
life for the equalizing of duty and deed. The argument from happi¬ 
ness, from justice, from duty, and from the need for personal maturity 
has been impressive to many. What form it shall take and what 
weight it will bear depend much on the individual thinker. The worth 
of the conclusion in the argument, of course, depends on the soundness 
of its premises and the estimations of those will vary. 

(5) What might have been included in the above argument de¬ 
serves to be stated as our last argument for immortality. It is the 
argument from the conservation of values. The universe seems to be 
always trying for new forms and new values, and to conserve those 
that are worthful. Among its values man is foremost. Man at his best 
has attained great richness of personality and integrity of character. 
He has cherished such values as the true, the beautiful, the good, and 
the spirit and practice of love. These exist in concrete things and deeds 
and relationships. And they get their meaning from belonging to 
persons. Their reality and worth give man his uniqueness. If the 
universe nourishes and retains its most real values, then man should 
be conserved. And this would seem to mean not just the continuance 
of the race in this world, but the continuance of worthy men beyond 
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death. Certainly in many hearts and minds this claim to immortality 
lives. M. J. Savage has embodied it in these lines: 

The child of all the ages, I, 

Nursed on the exhaustless breast of time; 

By heroes thrilled, by sages taught, 

Sung to by bards of every clime. 

Quintessence of the universe, 

Distilled at last from God’s own heart, 

In me concentered now abides 
Of all that is, the subtlest part. 

The product of the ages past, 

Heir of the future, then, am I; 

So much am I divine that God 
Cannot afford to let me die. 

If embedded in this universe there is as much of the moral and of 
reason as there seems to be, then the highest values will be conserved. 
Truth, beauty, goodness, and love are nature’s finest fruit, and in 
living and enduring men they get their meaning and their survival. 
They represent the quality running through all that is. Such values 
are life’s finest flower. Because his meaning and their existence are 
bound together, their worth and status give man the hope of going on. 12 

Heaven, Hell, and Satan 

In popular thought, the ideas of heaven and hell are widespread. 
It is commonly believed that immortality means personal continuance 
in some kind of heaven or hell. Through them the moral order is 
believed to be sustained and the everlasting difference between right 
and wrong maintained. Youth often asks what these beliefs may mean. 
It is not possible here to discuss them fully, but something can be said 
as to their origins and history. The Christian religion as popularly 
understood today is an outcome of the nineteen centuries of develop¬ 
ment of the religion set going by Jesus in western Asia. The religion 
of Jesus grew out of the Jewish religion which had grown up during 

12 Against this argument for the conservation of values through immortality of indi¬ 
vidual persons, an increasing number of thinkers argue that values are conserved within 
the human group continuing here on earth. It is further argued that it is the values and 
not individuals whose survival is most important. For this view considerable can be said 
and the future may see it more emphasized. 
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the several centuries preceding him. And that had grown out of the 
older Hebrew religion which reached back to Moses and beyond. 
Some elements of the Jewish religion of Jesus* time came from the 
Zoroastrian religion in Persia. And other ideas came in from Greek 
thought. These have been summarized by G. F. Moore: "In the latter 
centuries before the Christian era the Jews were in contact with two 
peoples who had developed doctrines of post-mortem retribution. On 
the one side were the Persians, whose Zoroastrian doctrine was the 
individual judgment of souls immediately after death; the separate 
lot of good and bad in happiness or woe until the end of the age; the 
resurrection of the dead for a universal judgment; the renewal of the 
earth; and the blessedness of the age to come for the good, while the 
bad suffered torments. On the other side the Jews became acquainted 
with the prevailing Greek notions of the native immortality of the 
soul and of retribution after death in a disembodied state.” 13 

In the Old Testament the prevailing view is that good and evil reap 
their reward and punishment in this life, on earth. God’s promises 
were to the Hebrews as a people and the national and racial continu¬ 
ance was to be their immortality. The idea of personal immortality 
comes late in the Old Testament and appears infrequently. Even then 
it is couched in general and uncertain terms. But during several 
decades preceding Christ the Jewish religion developed picturesque 
notions as to heaven and hell. The idea of Sheol, which was their 
notion for the abode of the dead, good, bad, and indifferent, became 
increasingly moralized. This took place during the last two centuries 
before Christ. Much of the content of the idea seems to have been 
taken over from Zoroastrianism. The idea of personal continuance 
was strengthened by the Greek thought of immortality, too. A belief 
in the resurrection of the dead arose also during that same period. 
However, at the time the most common belief was that only the right¬ 
eous were to be raised. Belief in a final judgment, after which the 
good were to be rewarded in bliss and the wicked punished in torment, 
also took shape. These beliefs were embodied in the Jewish writings 
of that time, practically all of which did not get into our Bible. 14 In 
this religion and these beliefs Jesus grew up. From him and his fol¬ 
lowers, through the New Testament, they have come down to us, 
changed at some points but in many features still like they were 

13 The Birth and Growth of Religion, p. 135. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

14 Hastings, ed., Dictionary of the Bible, vol. I, article “Eschatology,” by R. H. Charles. 
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among the Zoroastrians and the Jews. Thus it is true that most of our 
ideas about heaven and hell and associated matters have come down 
to us through the long centuries from the ancient Jews and the Per¬ 
sians. These ideas have been touched up by the poetic imaginations, 
however, of such great poets as Dante and Milton, whose Divine 
Comedy and Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained have supplied the 
popular religion of our time with its most vivid imagery. 

In the Old Testament and among the Jews before Christ "Sheol” 
was their term for the abode of the dead. All who died, whether good 
or bad, went into it. Distinctions in Sheol were not moral, but social. 
It was believed to be a place where the dead existed in a faded-out, 
flaccid sort of way as shades, poor shadows of their former selves. 
It was dark, isolated, lonely, cut off from friends, and entirely cut off 
from relations with God. There was no expectation of coming back 
from Sheol. However, during the last two centuries before Christ the 
idea became moralized, and the ideas of reward and punishment were 
injected into it. 15 In the New Testament two words for hell are used. 
One is Hades, a Greek word that corresponds rather closely to what 
Sheol meant in the Old Testament. It did not have the meanings of 
hell as now popularly understood. The other word for hell in the New 
Testament is Gehenna. It is a derivative, in both form and meaning, 
from the Valley of Hinnom, outside Jerusalem. That valley was a 
place where child sacrifice is said to have been done in ancient times. 
Later it was used as a place for refuse from Jerusalem, where offal 
was cast out to be burned and where bodies of dead animals and of 
criminals were cast away. Fires were kept burning there to destroy 
these objectionable things. Its flames and smoke could be seen from the 
city, day and night. To the Jews it became a symbol for all that was 
detestable and horrid. Furthermore, the bodies of apostate Jews were 
thrown there. Gehenna thus came to be their foremost figure of speech 
indicative and descriptive of what they commonly meant by future 
punishment. In Isaiah 66:24 is a graphic suggestion of it: "And they 
shall go forth and look upon the dead bodies of the men that have 
transgressed against Me: for their worm shall not die, neither shall 
their fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.” 
Such were the beginnings and elaboration of the ideas that went into 
the making of the later popular notion of hell. The worst thinkable 

15 Cp. W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. Robinson, Hebrew Religion, part III, chapters 
xiii, xv. The Macmillan Company. 
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figures of speech were adopted to describe the reality that was believed 
to await the finally impenitent wicked. 

Many persons in our time have found reason to mollify their ideas 
of hell and heaven. Possibly the kernel of the matter is in the words 
of Whittier: 10 

Have ye not still My witness 
Within yourselves alway, 

My hand that on the keys of life 
For bliss or bale I lay? 

Still, in perpetual judgment 
I hold assize within, 

With sure reward of holiness, 

And dread rebuke of sin. 

The stern behest of duty, 

The doom-book open thrown, 

The heaven ye seek, the hell ye fear, 

Are with yourselves alone. 

About Satan or the devil not much need be said here. From the 
earliest times primitive peoples personified the forces of evil and 
good. To them spirits were most real existences. Some were benevolent 
and some were malevolent. Among the Hebrews these ideas prevailed. 
Satan was supposed to have been a spirit of high rank, an archangel. 
According to "The Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” a Jewish book 
written about the beginning of the Christian era, he associated with 
angels of lower ranks, and conceived the idea that he could gather 
other evil spirits about him and harass mankind, as well as oppose 
the purposes of God. Before this, however, in the Old Testament 
period, he had functioned as one who did service for God by punish¬ 
ing the wicked, inflicting illnesses, bringing into trials, and such like. 
After the Jews came into contact with the Persians, though, Satan 
took on a more independent and aggressively malevolent character. 
This is so true that some scholars have maintained that the devil, as 
now popularly thought of, was a gift to the Western World from 
Zoroastrianism. However, most features of the popular view are there 
in "The Book of the Secrets of Enoch” regardless of what may have 
come into that from Persia. The idea of Satan was made more im- 

16 Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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pressive by Dante and Milton. And out of this long history he has 
come down to us as the very embodiment of all that is wicked. 17 

It is fitting to close this discussion of immortality with the encourag¬ 
ing words of Henry van Dyke: 18 

Let me but live from year to year, 

With forward face and unreluctant soul, 

Not hastening to, nor turning from the goal. 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 

So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

Through rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy: 

New friendship, high adventure and a crown. 

I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 

Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 

17 For further reading on Eschatology or the doctrine of future things, the following 
will be found trustworthy and interesting: R. H. Charles, Religious Development between 
Old and New Testaments, ch. iv; B. H. Streeter et al., Immortality ; F. W. Farrar, Eternal 
Hope and Mercy and Judgment ; M. P. Tailing, The Science of Spiritual Life, chs. xviii-xx; 
W. Gladden, Present Day Theology, chs. v, ix; W. N. Clarke, Outline of Christian 
Theology, part vi; and the articles in Encyclopaedias listed in the bibliography for this 
chapter. 

18 Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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Old Testament Origins and Meanings 


THE contents of this chapter are meant to serve a 
double purpose. In the first place, it should introduce the reader to 
important things now known to Biblical scholars concerning the 
historical background of the several Old Testament writings and the 
ideas that were held by their ancient writers. The books and the ideas 
of the Bible have a background and have had histories. Research has 
reached rather solid conclusions on these matters and the student 
should be acquainted with them. It is only in the light of this newer 
knowledge that many parts of the Bible can be correctly understood. 
Especially is this true when consideration is being given to the narra¬ 
tives contained in chapters such as Genesis i to u. These chapters 
have been popularly taken to be an inspired revelation of the very 
truth of God regarding such matters as the creation of the world, the 
origin of man, the coming of woman, the beginning of sin, the origin 
of the several languages, and other related matters. Any views on these 
subjects, therefore, which seem to contradict the Genesis account are 
often unceremoniously and dogmatically thrown out, on the presump¬ 
tion that Genesis was meant to bring to men the God-given truth about 
these matters and has done so. In view of present knowledge, how¬ 
ever, it is possible to understand these chapters and others in the light 
of their own origins and backgrounds and to take them for what they 
really are. It is now possible to determine what they do really claim 
to tell and what they do not. This newer understanding of many 
Scripture passages relieves the tensions created by the coming of later 
views and does so without doing injustice either to the Bible or to 
later knowledge. For persons who, in their religious thinking, wish 
to come to livable terms with the newer knowledge in the fields of 
literature, history, and the sciences, an introductory acquaintance with 
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some of the main findings of modern scholarship regarding the Bible 
would seem to be positively necessary. This chapter is meant to meet 
that need. 

Its other purpose is to briefly introduce its readers to the Old Testa¬ 
ment as one of the great religious books of the world and as the 
earliest major part of the Christian Scriptures. In this division of the 
Bible are thirty-nine small books which contain several different kinds 
of literature. Some are historical, but many are not. The poetical and 
philosophical and other creative kinds of writing are genuinely valu¬ 
able. All contributed their ideas to the making of Judaism, the religion 
in which Jesus was reared and out of which Christianity came. An 
introduction to the Old Testament properly precedes one’s introduc¬ 
tion to the New Testament, when one is being led into a balanced 
consideration of the Christian religion with its outstanding problems 
and values. In this chapter the Old Testament is considered, and in 
another attention is given to the New Testament. Together these 
discussions should give one a workable acquaintance with essential 
knowledge concerning these two vastly influential little libraries. 

The Bible is the sacred book of the Christian religion. In modern 
times it has been available in English and has been issued so inexpen¬ 
sively that it is accessible to everyone. Its contents are believed to be 
generally understood by the rank and file of Christians. At least this 
is the popular opinion, and from the traditional and devotional view¬ 
points it may be fairly true. However, so much new light has been 
found regarding the Scriptures in the past hundred years that it is now 
possible to answer many questions which the inquiring spirit of our 
time asks. These new facts afford a richer and much fuller view of the 
Bible and help to make it a living book to many who have known it 
only in the older familiar ways. For the first time in all its centuries of 
existence the Bible can now be understood for what it is and do its 
true work as a sacred classic in the religious lives of devoted multitudes. 

One of Many Sacred Books 

As the sacred book of the Christian religion, of course, it is only 
one among many books accepted by adherents of the different religions 
as sacred and as scripture. In the Bible itself Christians have taken 
over the Old Testament, which in its earliest days and in altered form 
originated as the sacred literature of the Hebrew people and has con¬ 
tinued until now as the Bible of the Jews. This is perhaps the only 
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case in history where one religion grew up out of another, as the 
Christian did from the Jewish, and then took over the Bible of the 
older religion as part of its own sacred scriptures. Usually the fol¬ 
lowers of the newer religion have rejected the older scriptures, as was 
done by Buddhism with the scriptures of its parent Hinduism. But 
Christianity and Judaism are not the only great religions having sacred 
books accepted as authoritative and providing teachings necessary to 
salvation. There have been at least twenty-three historic religions, of 
which eleven still are alive. Of these R. E. Hume has the following 
to say: "None of the twelve dead religions possessed anything which 
might be called a canon of sacred scriptures. But all of the eleven 
living religions do possess definite sets of documents which are re¬ 
garded as conveying unique divine truths which need to be known for 
salvation.” 1 The oldest of the organized religions still living is Hindu¬ 
ism, whose sacred books are the Vedas. The Buddhists have the 
Tripitaka, or Three Baskets of Wisdom. Confucianism with its many 
millions of followers in the Far East has the Classics and the Books. 
Muhammadanism is tied tightly to its Koran. So our Bible is one of 
several sacred books, for each of which its own adherents make 
distinctive claims, whose contents vary from book to book, but deserve 
to be understood by the person who professes to know about religion 
in our time. The Bible has been powerful in helping to determine 
Western civilization; it is the sacred book of the dominant religion in 
this Western World. But other sacred books must also be taken into 
the account for what they are. Only so can the Christian Bible be fully 
understood and appreciated. 

One’s first observation upon taking the Bible in hand is that it is a 
book. This is true, however, in a special sense, for the Bible as we have 
it includes two sacred books, its major divisions being the Old Testa¬ 
ment, whose contents constitute the Bible of the Jews, and the New 
Testament whose contents constitute the distinctively Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. This major division of the book is important. But observation 
proceeds at once to the fact that as we have it in English, the Old 
Testament is subdivided into thirty-nine smaller books and the New 
Testament into twenty-seven. So it readily appears that what we 
popularly speak of as "the Book” is really a little library containing 
sixty-six small books, and these are properly divided into two major 
groups representing the sacred literature of two great religions. 

These facts lead into certain questions. How did these two sets of 

1 The World's Living Religions, p. 263. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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books come to be adopted as the Christian Bible? Why was the Old 
Testament included ? When in history were these two groups accepted 
as sacred and binding, or canonical? Were the several books in each 
division written at different times? In what languages were they first 
written ? What is the story of their translation into our language and 
transmission down to our day? What writers composed the various 
books in the Old Testament? At what times and under what condi¬ 
tions? For what purposes and for whom were they written? How can 
we be sure we have them as originally written? What is their true 
chronological order ? Does that differ from their present places in the 
Bible? What do the several books teach about history, about morals 
and religion? Were these the only religious books originating in their 
times or were there others also among the Jews and early Christians? 
On what principle were these chosen and those left out of our Bible? 
What makes these books sacred and authoritative ? In what senses are 
they a revelation and inspired? In the light of their origins and nature, 
what is their worth to us today? Such are the questions naturally 
arising as one reflects concerning the Bible. The questions apply 
equally to both the Old Testament and the New. The true answers 
to these questions would tell what the Bible is, where it came from, 
and what it is worth to modern man. It is impossible to discuss all 
these matters in a single chapter, but the most important of them will 
be considered. Persons desiring fuller knowledge may read further in 
books listed at the end of this volume. 

It should be observed early that the books of the Bible in their 
present order are not arranged chronologically. It is true that Genesis 
talks of the beginning of things and that the Revelation tells about 
a new heaven and a new earth. But Genesis as we now have it was not 
the first book of the Bible to be written and the Revelation was not 
the last. For a correct understanding of them, the times and order of 
their composition have meaning. But it will make further understand¬ 
ing easier if we clearly grasp the fact that they are not now chrono¬ 
logically arranged. 

History and Literature in the Bible 

A general outline of the contents of the Bible would include these 
things. The Old Testament gives an outline of the history of the 
Hebrews, and later of the Jews, for a period of approximately a 
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thousand years. Most of Genesis is occupied with recital of the ac¬ 
counts of what we may call (1) Universal Beginnings (Genesis, 
chapters 1 to n), and with what may be called (2) Hebrew Racial 
Beginnings (Genesis, chapters 12 to 50). The Period of Universal 
Beginnings includes the stories of creation, the fall of man, the flood, 
etc. That of Hebrew Racial Beginnings includes the stories of the 
ancient patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. With the life 
of Moses we have what may be called the beginning of (3) the 
Hebrew National History. The traditional date for Moses is about 
1200 b.C. Earlier than that it is not possible to date occurrences with 
certainty. From Moses, the history can be followed in the Biblical 
stories down to about 400 B.C. For accuracy’s sake, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Old Testament books were written primarily for pur¬ 
poses of edification and with a discernible religious bias. This makes 
them no less valuable for modern students, but they are not to be 
treated as the systematic, comprehensive, impartial sort of history 
undertaken by modern scholars. The records given in the Scripture 
books are often fragmentary and incomplete. Some accounts are twice 
told or more. But the main periods may profitably be divided as here 
suggested. Between the Old Testament and the New Testament there 
is a gap of about four hundred years in the story of the history. That 
history can be found in other sources, but is almost entirely lacking 
from the Bible. In the New Testament we are given the accounts of 
(4) the life and work of Jesus, along with much of his teaching. 
This is followed (5) by the Acts, which tells the story of the earliest 
Christians. The remainder of the New Testament consists of Christian 
documents connected with the early churches. So the New Testament 
tells the story of Jesus and of the earliest Christians, in part. It carries 
the story but little, if any, past 100 A.D., the end of the first Christian 
century. 

This sketch has been based mainly on the historical movement. Into 
it much of the contents of the Testaments should be fitted, as belong¬ 
ing to certain times and places and as forming the literature of those 
periods. They throw much light on the life and religion among the 
Hebrews at their respective times. Indeed, one of the most fruitful 
features of the Bible is the variety of its literature. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment scholars have found five or more main kinds of writing, each 
composing important parts of that division of the Bible. There is 
historical literature as has been said; there is legal literature embody- 
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ing itself in several codes, of which the Ten Commandments are the 
best known. The prophetical literature , which is of the nature of 
sacred oratory, comprises large parts of the Old Testament and em¬ 
bodies in itself many of the noblest religious teachings in all the 
world prior to the time of Christ. This is well illustrated by such books 
as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others. There is poetry also. 
Of this the Psalms are the best example. They were composed during 
a long stretch of years, some possibly coming from David’s time, about 
iooo b.c., and others as late as the Maccabean era, 150 b.c., perhaps, 
with their composition coming along irregularly between those dates. 
Used largely as a hymnal among the Jews at the Temple, they have 
remained to become a favorite manual of devotion to unnumbered 
lovers of religion. In addition to these kinds, the Old Testament has 
wisdom literature , some of it philosophical, as Job, and other parts 
of a sententious, practical kind, such as the Proverbs. In addition to 
these kinds, all will think of beautiful short stories, such as Ruth; 
and some will recall the mysterious, picturesque prophecies embodied 
in such books as Daniel. These sections are usually called apocalypses . 
They were numerous among the Jews between 200 B.c. and 100 a.d. 
This type of literature, the revelatory, is represented in the New 
Testament by the Revelation of John. 

In the New Testament two other main kinds of writing appear. 
The Gospels according to Mark, Matthew, and Luke are historical. 
The Acts also is historical. Much of the New Testament, though, 
consists of epistolary writing, letters written by Paul and others to one 
or more of the early Christian churches. Such, for example, are Corin¬ 
thians, Galatians, Philippians, etc. Some of these letters are so filled 
with religious teachings that they are sometimes called "doctrinal” 
writings, as Romans and Galatians. It is apparent the Bible is rich in 
literary content. Undeniably it has become a foremost example of the 
religious classic. Many claim that the Bible is also, in its most beauti¬ 
ful translations, a literary classic. 2 

Earliest Written Parts of the Bible 

It has been worth while to sketch the outline of the historical con¬ 
tent of the Bible, and to see in the same way its various kinds of 

2 F. C. Eiselen and W. C. Barclay, The Worker and His Bible, ch. i. Methodist Book 
Concern. 
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literature. It will be well also to sketch the times covered by the actual 
writing or composition of its several books or parts. Naturally one 
should distinguish clearly between the periods whose history the Bible 
in its own way outlines, and the actual dates within which the stories 
themselves took written form. That is, between the dates bounding 
the formation of the literature and the times covered by the history it 
embodies. The early Hebrews were one of several branches of the 
Semitic race, inheriting its characteristics and many of its widespread 
ideas and customs. The origin of the Hebrews is not more mysterious 
nor more miraculous than was that of other branches of the same 
ancient race. They were cradled in southwestern Asia and shared with 
these other folk their inheritance. They were much in contact with 
other peoples at many times and under varying circumstances and 
from those peoples also derived some ideas and practices. This was 
especially true of the Babylonians and the Egyptians. Like all early 
peoples their form of life was typically a group life. The Hebrews 
come into the Old Testament picture as a tribal folk or clan. The earli¬ 
est stories have to do with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and portray them 
as the heads of patriarchal clans. Tradition and some evidence seem 
to place the days of Abraham as contemporary with Hammurabi, 
King of Babylon, a little before 2000 B.c. But we have not sufficient 
data on which to build an adequate picture of those earliest days 
among the ancient Hebrews, and many reject such dating for the 
traditional founder of the Hebrew race. But whether the patriarchal 
period extends so far back or not, our concern here is with the begin¬ 
nings of their literature. As always, the literature grew up out of the 
life. And the earliest bits of literature which can now be identified as 
belonging back in those dim earliest days of the Hebrews are natural 
expressions of features of the primitive life itself. 

One of the most persistent features of tribal and nomadic life was 
its strife, not only within the tribal group itself, but even more with 
competing groups without. Pressure on the food supply and competi¬ 
tion for the possession of the most desirable lands led easily and often 
into contention and conflict. Such experiences easily and certainly gave 
rise to war and march songs as their literary expression. Examples of 
these in the Old Testament are: Song of Lamech (Genesis 4:23 f.), 
Song of Miriam (Exodus 15:21), Song of the Well (Numbers 21:17 
f.), Joshua’s Appeal to the Sun and Moon (Joshua 10:12 ff.), and 
the Song of Deborah (Judges 5). Another group of literary forms 
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arising in those days was proverbs, riddles and fables, of which 
examples are: David’s Proverb (I Samuel 24:13), Samson’s Riddles 
(Judges 14:14, 18), his Taunt (Judges 15:16), and Jotham’s Fable 
(Judges 9:7-15). Still another sort of early production was prophetic 
blessings and oracles, as illustrated by the Blessing of Noah (Gen¬ 
esis 9:25-27), of Jacob (Genesis 49), and the Oracles of Balaam 
(Numbers 23 ff.). In a thorough study of these matters J. A. Bewer 
gives this classification, and these along with other examples to illus¬ 
trate them. He summarizes scholarly opinion at present by assigning 
the composition of these bits of writing to the pre-monarchic period 
in Hebrew history, which places them "before 1000 b.c.” He reminds 
us that the examples given here are not chronologically arranged. 
For our purpose it is enough to know that such bits of literature came 
into existence as a natural expression of some features of early He¬ 
brew life, and that they can with confidence be dated before 1000 B.c. 
They thus form the oldest parts of the written Bible as we now have it. 

Dr. Bewer places another set of the earlier forms of Hebrew 
Biblical writings in the times of David, Solomon, and Jeroboam I, 
from about 1000 to 910 B.c. These include many poems, narratives, 
and laws. Among the poems belonging to that time he lists: the Paean 
over David’s victories (I Samuel 18:7), David’s Lamentation over 
Saul and Jonathan (II Samuel 1:19 ft.), Nathan’s Parable (II Samuel 
12:1-4), the Book of Yashar, Book of the Wars of Jehovah. Among 
the narratives are listed the story of the Founding and Establishment 
of the Kingdom by Saul, David, and Solomon (parts of I and II 
Samuel and of I Kings 1-11), and beginnings of the Royal Annals 
and the Temple Records. To the laws given written form in this 
period belong the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 20:23-23:19), and the 
so-called Cultic Decalogue of Ex. 34. Thus we have before us illus¬ 
trations of the several kinds of literature which took written form 
among the Hebrews prior to about 900 b.c., fairly grouped under the 
natural headings of War and March Songs, Proverbs, Riddles and 
Fables, Prophetic Blessings and Oracles, Poems, Narratives, and Laws. 
With the picture of these earliest beginnings of the Biblical writings 
in mind, we shall now turn to the origins of the Pentateuch, those 
first five books of the Old Testament, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. (Scholars know that Joshua properly 
belongs to this group in origin and structure, and they often place the 
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book there, speaking of the six so classed as the Hexateuch. For our 
purpose this fact is all that is needed concerning it.) 3 

The parts of the Bible which have perhaps occasioned the greatest 
study and contention have been the first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
which we have called the Story of Universal Beginnings; and the 
synoptic Gospels, Mark, Matthew, and Luke, from which the world 
has gotten its picture of the person and work of Jesus. These latter 
books have been exhaustively studied by scholars in an effort to get 
a correct and fairly complete picture of Jesus. Equally intensive study, 
and over a longer period, has been given to the Pentateuch, the first 
five books of the Old Testament, and to the first eleven chapters 
especially. The stories in these chapters purport to tell of the origin 
of man, the creation of the world, the beginnings of sin, and other 
equally important matters. Traditionally the Pentateuch was assigned 
to Moses as its author and that view was widely held until now. The 
popular view as to the inspiration of the Bible encouraged persons to 
hold to the apparent teachings of all the books as the very truth from 
God. This general view of the Scriptures and the attitude of entire 
reliance on its every statement were strongly fostered in modern times, 
especially since the Protestant Reformation, by the leaders in religion 
putting in place of the one-time infallible Church the then infallible 
Bible. So there easily came about the attitude of relying on every 
word and every account given in Scripture as the exact and final truth 
from God. The natural tendency of pious devotion in its craving for 
positive certainty was to carry this attitude to an extreme degree. This 
was the situation and perhaps the natural one prior to the coming of 
scientific study of the Bible. 

The Newer Methods of Bible Study 

It was inevitable that as time went along methods of study used in 
other literary fields should be applied to the Bible. This was inescap¬ 
able and has been widely fruitful for the understanding of the Scrip¬ 
tures. Three forms of such intensive, exhaustive, comparative study 
have been applied to the Bible during the past one hundred and fifty 
years, and we now possess the main conclusions from that study as a 

3 For the above classification and a good chart of all the Old Testament writings 
grouped in their proper periods of composition, see J. A. Bewer, The Literature of the 
Old Testament, pp. xii-xiv. Columbia University Press. 
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basis for understanding the Bible. Knowing that the books that com¬ 
prise the Old Testament were written in the Hebrew tongue and that 
the latest of them took their written form before or about 100 B.C., 
it is naturally asked how we know we have them today in their original 
and correct wordings. Does the world now have the original docu¬ 
ments from which the Old Testament books were written? The New 
Testament books were written between 50 and 150 a.d. Do we have 
anywhere the original Greek copies of any or all of those? (1) Study 
into these matters gave rise to the science of textual criticism . Investi¬ 
gation revealed that such copies as we had of the entire Old Testa¬ 
ment, in either Hebrew or Greek, were comparatively late, dating in 
their present form several centuries after Christ. They were obviously 
based on earlier writings, but were they exact copies ? Parts of the Old 
Testament in the Hebrew, some short and some longer, began to be 
located, some of them very old. The total of such fragments of Old 
Testament manuscripts has now reached about i,yoo. 4 It thus became 
necessary to seek in every possible way to ascertain the dates and 
origins of these fragmentary manuscripts, and then to compare ex¬ 
haustively all known copies of every verse of the Scriptures in the light 
of all available information, to learn what was the original wording 
in the Hebrew of the many Scripture verses. Under the circumstances 
this was absolutely necessary if we are to be sure we have the authentic 
wording of the Bible at all points. For the New Testament there are 
known to be in existence about 2,000 short or longer manuscripts 
which have to be taken into account. 5 They, too, must be similarly 
studied in detail and compared so as to decide what are the oldest and 
correct readings by word and verse. This is the foundation work in 
scientific Bible study, the work of textual criticism, and it has now 
been well and largely done. 

(2) But this systematic determination of the actual wordings of 
the text of the Old and the New Testament left many things yet to 
be learned. The questions of origin of the several different books, 
their dates, authors, circumstances and purposes, the documents from 
which written, and other such interesting matters remained unsettled. 
The study of this field gave rise to literary criticism , the documentary 
study of the Biblical books. Its methods were first wrought out in 
study of the books of the Old Testament, and later applied to the 

4 1 . M. Price, The Abingdom Bible Commentary, pp. 99-107, The Abingdon Press. 

5 E. F. Scott in The Abingdon Bible Commentary, p. 887 . 
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New. This type of approach to the understanding of the Scriptures 
dates back to and beyond the work of Jean Astruc, published in 1753 
a.d. By various scholars the documentary study of the Old Testament 
was advanced and its main details filled in. Thus we now have the 
results of more than a century and a half of such examination of the 
Old Testament. Its main conclusions have been largely accepted dur¬ 
ing the past fifty years, since the publication of Wellhausen’s work 
in 1878.° 

(3) A third form of study applied to the Scriptures has been that 
of historical criticism. This has meant to intensively examine all in¬ 
ternal evidence in the documents themselves that would help to set 
them in their true place in history. It has also searched for all refer¬ 
ences to events which could be more fully known from secular history. 
The study and comparison of the customs, ideas, and history of 
peoples with whom the Hebrews, Jews, and early Christians came into 
touch, have contributed much in a comparative way. Especially has 
this been true of the Babylonians for our understanding of the Old 
Testament and of the Greeks and Romans for our knowledge of the 
New Testament. The growth of the textual, the literary and the his¬ 
torical methods of study has given us a new Bible and placed before 
us abundant materials which did not at all enter into the traditional 
and popular views of the origin and meaning of the Scriptures. The 
consecrated, exact, and conscientious work of many Christian scholars 
during the past one hundred and fifty years has made it possible for 
us to answer many of our questions regarding the Bible. 


Main Sources of the Pentateuch 

A good example of the findings of modern scholarship is its conclu¬ 
sions concerning the formation of the Pentateuch. Certain features of 
the first five books in the Bible are easily seen once they have been 
brought to one’s attention. For instance, the use of divine names is 
significant. Two Hebrew words are used through different groups of 
chapters, one of the words being used always when speaking of God 
in those chapters, and the other word for God being consistently used 
in the other chapters. In one group "Elohim” is used; in the other 
"Yahweh” or Jehovah. In Exodus 6:2, 3 we have this account: "And 

Hastings, ed., Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, article "Criticism (Old Testa- 
ment),” by J. Strachan. 
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God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am Jehovah; and I ap¬ 
peared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, as God Almighty; 
but by my name Jehovah I was not known to them/’ This belief seems 
to have been long and widely held among the Hebrews that God was 
not known to their ancestors prior to Moses’ time as Jehovah. This 
variation in the use of the divine names is a characteristic of the earlier 
chapters in the Bible. 

From that fact and others which point the same way investigators 
adopted the theory that two or more documentary sources must have 
gone into the making of the Pentateuch as we now have it. For a 
hundred years this theory has been examined and developed until it 
is now generally accepted as the only adequate explanation of the 
origins of the Bible’s first five (or six or more) books. It will meet 
our present needs to indicate what were these several documents and 
the approximate times at which they were composed and combined. 
We shall also be interested in some of the most characteristic features 
of each. The accompanying chart will make it easy to grasp the main 
facts. It should be remembered that the ancient songs, riddles, oracles, 
poems, stories, and laws, already mentioned, were the first and oldest 
materials to be later used in the Pentateuch. 

The major documents were four in number. The oldest of them has 
been called the "J,” or Jehovist, document because of its use of the 
word Jehovah for God. It was composed by a writer (or writers) 
about 850 B.c. It shows a partiality for Judah and things southern in 
ancient Israel which indicates it originated there. Its narrative is easy, 
simple, and graphic. God is pictured in naive, anthropomorphic ways, 
as when He walks in the garden at the close of the day and converses 
familiarly with Adam or when He visits Abraham before the destruc¬ 
tion of Sodom. This document begins with stories of the creation of 
the world, the origin of man, the entrance of sin, the dispersal of 
mankind, and clearly portrays God’s selection of Abraham and his 
descendants to be a chosen people, tying up their kinship with the very 
beginnings of the human race. 

The second document is the "E,” or Elohist, source, which uses the 
name Elohim for God. It can be dated approximately 750 B.C. and 
was composed in northern Israel. It pictures God less naively, remov¬ 
ing Him from such familiar association with men and portraying Him 
as dealing most often with men through angels or dreams. This docu¬ 
ment begins its account with Abraham and omits the stories of mat- 
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ters prior to that. It seems to tone down the primitive features of some 
of the earlier stories and while less attractive in a literary way is more 
sober in its delineations. It is known that these two earliest sources 
were somewhat later combined into a unified account, which scholars 
speak of as JE. This probably took place about 650 b.c. 

The third source is the "D,” or Deuteronomist, document. In 
621 b.c. a book was found in the Temple when that edifice was being 
renovated, and on the teachings of this book Josiah based his reform. 
There is good reason to identify this book, for the most part, with 
Deuteronomy. It was a transcription of the legal and priestly tradition 
commonly believed to have come down from Moses and his successors. 
It was imbued with the spirit of the prophets of Israel. While this docu¬ 
ment served at the time of its "discovery” as the foundation for popular 
reform, it later was combined with the earlier documents to form what 
scholars call JED. This was probably done as early as 550 B.c. 

The last of the four major sources of the Pentateuch is "P,” the 
Priestly document. Written about 450 B.C., it has special interest in 
ceremonial and priestly affairs. It emphasizes genealogies. Its style 
is formal and self-conscious. Among other accounts it included one 
story of creation, the ten generations listed in Genesis V, description of 
the ark, the bow of promise, the Passover, the tabernacle, and all of 
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the book of Leviticus. 7 Soon after the writing of this document it seems 
to have been woven into a unified account along with the materials of 
J> E, and D, which had previously themselves been combined. So there 
arose about 400 b.c., JEDP which with slight, if any, editings and 
additions became the Pentateuch as we now have it. 

The five books comprising the Pentateuch became the first canonical 
and most binding section of the Hebrew Scriptures and were accepted 
in practice by the Jews as their Torah or Law about 400 b.c. or soon 
thereafter. They had widely accepted the "Prophets” also as sacred 
Scripture by 200 b.c. And the other "Writings” became binding in 
usage about 100 b.c., thus completing their canon of Scriptures. 


The Early Accounts Not Science or Literal History 


Thus it is clear that there are strata in the materials comprising 
the early books of the Bible. Prolonged and devoted study by many 
scholars has pretty well decided what sections belong to which early 
documents. 8 For one who wishes to know the veriest significance of the 
early Biblical stories this is important. For instance, Genesis has two 
distinct accounts of Creation. One is given in Genesis 2:4-25. This 
belongs to the J document, which took written form about 850 b.c. 
and was incorporated into the completed Pentateuch more than 
four hundred years later. When first written it probably had already 
been extant a long time, being a part of the popular and primitive 
philosophy of the Hebrews and having been passed down the genera¬ 
tions by word of mouth. It is in this story that God made man of the 
dust of the earth and breathed life into him, placed him in Eden to 
tend the garden, and from his rib made him a wife. If one will reread 
the story, first dispossessing his mind of the fact that it is in the Bible 
and has been often taken as literal history, he may easily see what a 
beautiful story it is, devised in man’s early effort to picture to himself 
the beginnings of all things and especially of man and woman. The 
other account of creation is given in Genesis 1:1-2:4. This is from the 
P document which was composed about 450 b.c., four hundred years 


7 J’ ®' Yf n tMrodudion to the Study of the Bible, pp. 126-138. On the Pentateuch, 
see The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pp. 134-144. 

8 This can be seen in detail by reference to E. S. Brightman, The Sources of the 

Hexateuch, The Abingdon Press; H. Creelman, Introduction to the Old Testament The 
Macmillan Company; S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
ch. 1, Charles Scribner’s Sons. * 
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later than the other account. After having read and observed the sim¬ 
plicity and narrative beauty of the J account, one should read afresh 
this P account. It is much more formal and schematic. The formula, 
"There was evening and there was morning,” occurs six times, like 
a refrain. The expression "after their kind” is used repeatedly. The 
whole procedure is portrayed as much more dignified and self- 
conscious; it is formal. The account is studiously precise and literary. 
It represents the effort of some priestly writer or writers of that day to 
put into words what they then understood to be the true account of 
the creation of the world and of man. A little later their account was 
placed side by side with the earlier naive J account, by those who com¬ 
bined the several documents into the Pentateuch as we have it. Those 
editors did not think it necessary to reduce the two stories to one 
single harmonized account, but set them together as we have them. 

In view of the circumstances and time of its origin, two features 
of this account of the beginnings of things have caused frequent 
remark: It attributes the genesis of all things to the creative power 
of God, and it pictures creation as having taken place in an orderly 
and extended manner. In its own way it tells the things which are 
essential. That it was meant to be a strictly historical or scientific 
record of the earliest beginnings it is not necessary to believe. Two 
items will serve to show the difficulty of so understanding the account. 
In Genesis 1:3-5, which tells of the creative activities of the first day, 
we read: "And God said, Let there be light, and there was light. 

. . . And God divided the light from the darkness. And God called 
the light Day, and the darkness he called Night.” That for the first 
day. Again in the account of the fourth day, we read: "And God said, 
Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the day from 
the night; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days and 
years. . . . And God made the two great lights; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night: He made the stars 
also” (Genesis 1:14-18). Here we seem to have the ordering of day 
and night and the production of light on the first day; but the sun 
and the moon and stars were created on the fourth day. Yet we know 
that our light comes from the heavenly bodies and from the sun in 
particular. The alternation of day and night depends on the existence 
of the sun. The effects of the sun seem to be affirmed here three 
days before the sun itself was created. Obviously what we have is not 
a scientific record. It is helpful to remember that the account itself 
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does not claim to be accurately historical or scientific. As was said 
before, even those writers of the Old Testament who wrote historically 
wrote with the purpose of edification and treated their available mate¬ 
rials accordingly. 

In the J account, also, a single item will show how difficult it would 
be to take it as strict history. In Genesis 2:19-20, we read: "And out of 
the ground Jehovah God formed every beast of the field, and every bird 
of the heavens; and brought them unto the man to see what he would 
call them; and whatsoever the man called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof. And the man gave names to all cattle, and to the 
birds of the heavens, and to every beast of the field.” Here this 
ancient writer of the ninth century b.c. seems to say that Adam gave 
names to all animals and birds. From a recent history of civilization 
we read: "Aristotle enumerated about 500 species of animals; Linnaeus 
in 1758 named 4,236; Ludwig in 1886 gave 273,000; Pratt in 1911 
listed 522,400 living species.” 9 The latter statement shows what a tre¬ 
mendous undertaking the former proposition would have been, and 
how impossible. As history the former account is not intelligible. As a 
primitive effort to account for the way in which all living things first 
got their names it has meaning. These two illustrations help us to see 
in what ways the early chapters of Genesis are to be sensibly 
interpreted. 


Ancient Semitic Concept of the Universe 

The Hebrews were a branch of the ancient Semites. They shared 
with other Semites their general view of the nature of the world. 
Scholars have undertaken to reconstruct from the materials of the 
early chapters of the Old Testament a picture of that early concept 
of the universe. This has been painstakingly done and the result com¬ 
pared with a similar picture derived from cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Babylonians. The results were found to tally almost exactly and 
indicate that among the ancient Babylonians and the Hebrews this 
common concept prevailed. It had many features in common also with 
the Phoenician world-view. The Semitic concept had several char¬ 
acteristic features. At the very beginning of all things it thought a 
vast, chaotic watery abyss to exist. Darkness was believed to hold every¬ 
thing in its shrouding grasp. From out this primeval state of things the 

9 See L. Thorndike, A Short History of Civilization, p. 558. F. S. Crofts & Co. 
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spirit of God brought all that now is. 10 Beneath the world as these folk 
viewed it there lay the great watery abyss. Upon this floated the earth, 
generally flat and with the edges turned up to hold out the seas whose 
waters washed it on all sides. Above the earth, as though it were a 
great bowl upturned, rested the firmament of the heavens. Fixed at 
their proper stations in this were the sun, moon, and stars. Above the 
firmament again were many waters, which might upon occasion pour 
through upon the earth. The waters under the earth were supposed 
to hold terrible dragons—"Leviathan,” etc. In the depths of the 
earth was situated Sheol or Hades, the abode of the dead. These 
features of their concept of the world are drawn from study of the 
early chapters of Genesis and compared with those from Babylonian 
sources. They represent the world as pictured at the time our creation 
stories were taking shape among the Hebrews. One need not be a 
profound student of cosmology to realize how far this concept of the 
universe differs from that presented by modern astronomy. The con¬ 
clusion to be drawn is not that the Biblical account is worthless, but 
that it represents the best then known to those who framed the creation 
stories as we have them. These Biblical accounts grew out of a pre- 
scientific age. 11 

We have dealt at some length with the creation stories and have 
shown that the first books of the Bible were composed from several 
sources, each of which came from different times and conditions. Those 
who finally edited the Pentateuch, soon after 400 B.C., varied in places 
their method of using the materials. They set their two accounts of 
Creation beside one another. In the account of the great flood they wove 
the two accounts together, using in one place parts of one original 
and then again part of another, and fitting them in with one another 
into a single story as we now have it. The story is now told in Genesis 
6, 7 and 8. The originals came from the J and P documents. Genesis 
6:9-22 came from the P source and clearly shows its most typical 
characteristics. In chapters 7 and 8 material from the two sources is 
interwoven. It is worth while to notice some of the evidence that two 
accounts have been combined. In chapter 7, verses 2 and 3, from the 

10 See the diagram in F. A. Cleveland, Modern Scientific Knowledge, p. 23. Ronald 
Press; R. C. Knox, Knowing the Bible , p. 39. The Macmillan Company; H. K. Booth, 
The Background of the Bible, p. 66. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

11 See Hastings, ed., Dictionary of the Bible , vol. I, article “Cosmogony”; R. C. Knox, 
Knowing the Bible, pp. 29-44; J. P. Peters, Bible and Spade, chs. i, ii; F. A. Cleveland, 
Modern Scientific Knowledge, ch. ii. 
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J source Noah was told to take in the Ark seven pairs of each kind of 
clean beast, seven pairs of each kind of bird, and one pair of each 
kind of unclean beast. But in chapter 6, verses 19 and 20, from the P 
document, Noah was told to take in "of every living thing of all 
flesh, two of every sort—male and female. Of the birds ... of the 
cattle ... of every creeping thing.” One story calls for the preserva¬ 
tion of seven pairs of clean beasts, whereas the other calls for one 
pair only of all things living. 

There seems also to be a discrepancy between the lengths of actual 
duration of the flood in the two sources used. In Genesis 7:12, from 
the J source, we are told the rain was upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights. But in 7:24 and in 8:3, from the P document, we get 
the impression that the rains lasted one hundred and fifty days. An¬ 
other interesting feature appears in the J account as seen in 8:20-22. 
There Noah is represented as having offered sacrifices to God as soon 
as the flood was past. He took "of every clean beast, and of every clean 
bird, and offered burnt-offerings on the altar.” Referring back to the 
numbers taken in the Ark as described above, this offering of some in 
sacrifice would have seriously interfered with the preservation of the 
many species, if only one pair of each had been taken into the Ark, 
as the P, or later, account seems to state. There is sufficient evidence to 
show that here two sources have been used, and without strenuous 
effort to make them tally in all points. This throws some additional 
light on the way some of the earliest stories in our Bible took their 
present form. 

These early stories in the Bible have striking parallels in the ancient 
Babylonian folklore. This is especially true of the creation story and 
the flood. The Babylonian creation story pictures the world as being 
chaotic and in hopeless disorder. In due time Marduk, the mighty 
god, arrived upon the scene, attacked Tiamat, the goddess of chaos, 
and after terrific conflict overcame her, thus winning a victory for 
order in the world. He then took one-half the body of Tiamat and 
made a covering for the heavens. Of the other half he made the earth 
beneath. Thereafter the gods Anu, Enlil, and Ea occupied it as their 
abode. Thus the world as known by men got started. An even more 
interesting parallel to the Hebrew deluge story is given in the Gilga- 
mesh epic which tells how Gilgamesh was permitted to cross over to 
the realm of the gods and there to learn of the great flood which the 
gods one time let loose upon the world, with its unutterable destruc- 
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tion of mankind and its terrifying effect upon the gods themselves. 
It is a vivid story, beautifully told, whose details may not here be re¬ 
peated. The reader would find it profitable to know some of these 
ancient extra-Biblical stories at first hand. 12 As Dr. Price has pointed 
out, these stories were in existence before our Biblical stories which 
parallel them took written form, and they were prevalent among the 
peoples with whom the Hebrews had repeated contacts. This does not 
mean that the Hebrews must have borrowed the stories as we have 
them; there are other possibilities. The Biblical stories differ from 
others in two significant ways: they are monotheistic while the others 
are polytheistic, and they are freer of morally objectionable features 
in their accounts. 

It Records a Progressive Revelation 

What has been said clearly indicates that the Bible tells the story 
or related stories covering a long period of time. The earliest of its 
events that can with any assurance be dated are connected with the 
work of Moses, perhaps about 1200 b.C. Prior to that come the stories 
of Abraham and the other patriarchs, with the vicissitudes of their 
several tribes. After Moses came the possessing of the land of Canaan 
and the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy, of which David, about 
1000 b.C., was the most famous ruler. Later came the division of the 
kingdom, with Israel and Judah existing as separate small kingdoms 
until the captivities. Then came the Babylonian exile for Judah. After 
the return of several thousand Jews, about 538 B.C., began the series 
of developments that grew into the legal and apocalyptic religion 
which was extant at the time of Jesus’ birth. During these thousand 
years of history there was corresponding development among the 
Hebrews of their ideas of God and of their moral ideals and practices. 
The earliest Semites were polytheists, like their neighbors and kinsmen. 
Abraham’s ancestors are said to have worshiped Sin, the moon god, in 
Babylonia. The patriarchs are represented as having had household 
gods, or teraphim. Moses led the Hebrews into knowledge of and 
covenant relations with Jehovah, the god of the Kenites, apparently. 
From being a storm-and-war god He became for them later a god 

12 See A. T. Clay, The Origin of Biblical Traditions. Yale University Press; R. W. 
Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament , pp. 3-113. Eaton & Mains; I. M. Price, 
Monuments and the Old Testament, rev. ed., ch. vii. The Judson Press; J. P. Peters, 
Bible and Spade. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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for shepherds and farmers, who could and did give agricultural pros¬ 
perity in Canaan. Other nations worshiped other gods. The early 
Hebrews did not deny the existence of such gods, but did insist that 
their own folk must worship Jehovah and Him only. Finally the great 
prophets of Israel came to consider Jehovah the one and only God 
of all the earth. They thought of Him as a righteous God, requiring 
righteousness of His people. He was believed to be especially careful 
for His people Israel, but also for mankind. This view of God pre¬ 
vailed when Jesus came. The knowledge of the growth of this idea 
among the Hebrews is a gift to us from the Old Testament. 13 

Equally marked was the development of moral ideals among the 
Hebrews during those years. The patriarchs as portrayed there could 
hardly be taken today as models of conduct. Abraham had strong and 
good qualities, but his practice of polygamy and willful deceit was not 
commendable. Of course, it is fair to judge such characters in the light 
of their own day. But the evolution of morals is what is being noted. 
From typically nomadic life the Hebrews moved into agricultural 
pursuits. With the establishment of the monarchy the people came 
into new problems associated with exacting government and the 
trials from neighboring nations. For many years they practiced group- 
responsibility and blood revenge. For hundreds of years it was "eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, life for life.” Slavery abounded on every hand. 
Women and children were hardly more than property in many 
instances. However, with the coming of the eighth-century prophets 
moral ideals rose rapidly. The prophets insisted on personal right¬ 
eousness and social justice. Amos charged his contemporaries with 
many specific sins and in the name of a righteous God demanded that 
they be forsaken. Hosea pleaded with the people like a lover with his 
beloved. Isaiah and Micah, and others in their times, held up high 
moral ideals and buttressed them with warm religious sanctions. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel learned through experience the intimate nature 
of true religion as the dealing of God with individuals. They taught 
an urgent kind of personal goodness and insisted upon individual 
responsibility toward God. And the priestly leaders tended to mold 
lives after the legal and ceremonial pattern. But through the struggles 
and the triumphs of a thousand years the Jews came out with higher 
and more wholesome morals, perhaps, than existed anywhere else prior 

13 On this and related topics see J. M. P. Smith in the Journal of Religion, vol. XII, 
PP- 2 4 _ 39 » and J* P- Peters, Religion of the Hebreivs, Harvard University Press. 
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to the Christian era. The knowledge of this moral evolution comes from 
the Old Testament. 14 

Here we have a progressive revelation of God’s way with the He¬ 
brews. The idea of God grew and became more meaningful and effec¬ 
tive. He came to possess within Himself all those qualities most 
worthful for the lives of His people. They learned to know Him for 
what He really is. They also learned to live worthily, and to regard the 
sacred worth of human life at its truer valuation. Struggle was inter¬ 
preted to be the visitation of God for the strengthening of moral fiber 
within them. All the lessons of those long years grew out of their 
experiences as individuals and as a people. The Bible records these for 
us. It grew up out of experience and gets its true and full meaning as 
its lessons are embodied again in the experience of its readers. 

14 W. K. Wright, General Introduction to Ethics, ch. iv. The Macmillan Company; J. 
M. P. Smith, The Moral Life of the Hebrews, University of Chicago Press. 
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Religion of the Jews 


“RELIGIONS and race form an inseparable whole in 
Judaism. The Jewish people stand in the same relation to Judaism as 
the body to the soul. ... We single out the fundamental idea which 
underlies its various forms of existence and its different movements, 
both intellectual and spiritual. The central idea of Judaism and its 
life purpose is the doctrine of the One Only and Holy God, whose 
kingdom of truth, justice and peace is to be universally established 
at the end of time. . . . Israel’s mission to defend, to unfold and to 
propagate this truth is a corollary. . . . The key to an understanding 
of the nature of Judaism is the doctrine, 'God chose Israel as His 
people’. . . . The election of Israel presupposes an inner calling, a 
special capacity of soul and tendency of intellect. . . . The people 
which has given mankind its greatest prophets and psalmists, its 
boldest thinkers and its noblest martyrs, which has brought to fruition 
the three great world-religions, the Church, the Mosque, and— 
mother of them both—the Synagogue, must be the religious people 
par excellence,” 1 Thus does Dr. K. Kohler succinctly and eloquently 
state what most Jews believe to be the essence of Judaism, the reli- 
gion of the Jews. 

To portray in proportion the main features of that religion is our 
present purpose. Jews are resident in practically all communities, and 
it is important that both Jews and non-Jews shall know what the chief 
features of their religion are. Here we shall be most interested in the 
religion as such, and shall consider the history only incidentally, 
although the two are most intimately intertwined. 

Several facts are rather distinctive of Judaism among the religions 
of the world. For one thing, it is one of the very oldest of the living 

Dr. K. Kohler, Jewish Theology. The Riverdale Press, Cincinnati. Used by permission. 
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religions, dividing that advantage with Hinduism. With that same 
religion also it shares the honor of being a "mother religion.” From it 
have descended both Christianity and Muhammadanism. It is a reli¬ 
gion, too, which, in history, transformed its people into a nation. This 
fact it shares with Sikhism in India. It has the distinction also of 
having had its Scriptures taken over and cherished by a religion which 
came from it. The early Christians retained the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
until now those sacred books constitute the Old Testament of the 
Christians’ Bible. 

Judaism is interesting to many persons, also, because of the major 
contributions it has made to Christianity, the most widespread of the 
religions of the West. The Old Testament books, as we said, came 
from the Hebrew-Jewish people and religion. God as portrayed in 
those books grew into God, the Heavenly Father, of the Christians. 
The solid virtues of the good life, the moral teachings largely common 
to the Scriptures of both Jews and Christians, were developed among 
the Hebrews and were taken over by the Christians. The Sabbath was 
a true forerunner of the Christian’s Sunday, though Sunday observ¬ 
ance may not have been directly derived therefrom. The synagogue 
was an ancestor of the church, the main features of worship in the 
early synagogue having come over into Christian worship. Above 
all, Jesus, the founder of the Christian faith, was born a Jew, lived as 
one, and thought of himself as the truest of them all. Without the Jews 
and their religion, Jesus of Nazareth would not have been; without 
Jesus, the Christian religion would not have been. Other derivatives 
also came to the West from Judaism. Enough has been said to indicate 
some of the very important things which we owe to the religion of the 
Jews. 

Outline of Jewish History 

The Jews and their ancestors have had a long and checkered career 
in history in many parts of the world. Today Jews are scattered over 
the whole earth. Their largest numbers, though, are in a few coun¬ 
tries. A recent tabulation showed the approximate numbers of them 
in several lands, at the beginning of the Second World War. In Russia 
there were more than 3,500,000. In Poland they numbered 3,113,000. 
In the Ukraine there were 1,574,000. In Rumania they totalled almost 
a million. In Hungary were nearly half a million. In Czechoslovakia 
there were 357,000. There were 156,000 in Canada. In Argentina 
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they numbered 260,000. In Palestine, their original homeland, their 
present number is almost 600,000, more than half of whom have gone 
there to live since 1933. The largest number in any country is in the 
United States of America, where they total about 4,770,000. Of these, 
more than 2,000,000 reside in the area of metropolitan New York 
City, where they constitute about twenty-nine per cent of the populace. 
All the Jews in the world total about i6,ooo,ooo. 2 In proportion to 
their numbers, perhaps no people has made so many significant dif¬ 
ferences in the life and history of mankind. And many of these dif¬ 
ferences are to the credit of the Jews. 

The story of their career as a people is believed by many to go back 
to the patriarch Abraham, some parts of whose story are recounted in 
the Bible. Tradition has dated his career in Mesopotamia and Canaan 
(Palestine) about 2000 b.c. With Moses, the leader of the exodus 
from Egypt, Hebrew history becomes more definable. While scholars 
at present are not decided as to his date, it was between 1450 B.c. 
and 1200. Tradition has favored the latter date as being in the midst 
of his noteworthy life as leader of the Hebrew tribes. David, the 
greatest of the Hebrew kings, flourished about 1000 B.C. The northern 
tribes of Israel were carried into captivity in Assyria about 722 b.c. 
There they disappeared from history, and have since been called "the 
lost tribes” of Israel. In 586 b.c. the southern tribes of Judah were 
carried captive into Babylonia, where they and their descendants estab¬ 
lished themselves as a thriving people, and made substantial and most 
important developments of their religion. Some of the Jews from 
Babylonia returned to Palestine, and re-established their people in 
Judea, with Jerusalem as its capital. Ezra, the scribe, brought from 
Babylonia the completed Torah (Law), and took the lead in estab¬ 
lishing it upon the people. His work was done in the latter half of the 
fifth century b.c. About four hundred years later, Jesus of Nazareth 
lived; and from his life and work began the Christian movement, 
which soon spread westward, becoming primarily a religion among 
the Gentiles. 

In 70 a.d. the Romans put down an insurrection among the Jews, 
destroying at the same time the second Temple and the city of 
Jerusalem. With this event, the Jewish nation as a political entity 
came to an end. After Ezra’s time Judaism came increasingly to be 
essentially the religion it is today. Round about the Mosaic Law (the 
2 Consult The World Almanac, latest edition. 
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written Torah) there grew up also the oral law, the traditions of the 
scribes. Under guidance of the Tannaim these teachings were finally 
written and embodied in the Mishnah about 200 a.d. The Gemara 
consisting of commentaries on the Mishnah was completed a few 
centuries later. Together, these writings constituted the Talmud 
which, along with the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament), came to be the 
most cherished books of the Jews. From this time forward "normative 
Judaism” was pretty well determined. During the Middle Ages the 
Jews shared the vicissitudes of European history, and contributed some 
vigorous thinkers to the common life. Among these, Maimonides 
(Moses ben Maimun, the second Moses), a Jewish rabbi and philoso¬ 
pher, who flourished about 1200 A.D., did much to formulate Jewish 
doctrines and to commend the religion to the intelligentsia of his time. 
In Germany, Moses Mendelssohn (Moses the Third, who died in 
1786) took the lead in the "emancipation” of the Jews, striving to 
have them freed from many disabilities, to have them renounce their 
isolationism, and to have them share and contribute to the society 
and culture in which they were living. Soon after 1800, Reform 
Judaism arose and began to spread in Europe. It was an effort to 
modernize Jewish practices and ceremonies to bring them more into 
accord with the conditions of the time. More recently (about 1897) 
the Zionist movement was given new life by the labors of Theodore 
Herzl and those who co-operated with him. Through all these periods 
anti-Semitism was persistent, often virulent; and in most recent 
times it has brought unheard-of grief and even death to many 
thousands of Jews. 

Some writers divide the history of the Jews and their forebears 
into three main periods. The first begins with their remotest ancestors 
(Abraham and others) about 2000 b.c., and ends with the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 A.d. The second period begins at 
that time and ends with the Emancipation of the Jews in Europe about 
1789. The modern period is that of freedom for the Jews, since 
1789. Corresponding roughly with these historic periods, we might 
divide the major stages in the development of their religion in a similar 
way. Thus, first would be the Biblical period, covering the origins and 
development of their practices and beliefs from the time of Abraham 
and the patriarchs down to the close of the Hebrew Bible. Second 
would be the Rabbinical period, during which the Torah established by 
Ezra received its traditional or orthodox interpretations and flourished 
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through the succeeding centuries as the normative form of Jewish 
religion. And last would be the Modern period with its varying 
emphases and movements, since about 1789. This general division of 
periods within the development of the religion may well be held in 
the background of our thinking, but it is not necessary to follow it 
strictly in portraying the salient features of the religion. 

Old Testament Religion by Periods 

The Biblical account of the Hebrew-Jewish religion can properly 
be subdivided into several shorter periods for our survey. Semitism 
as a term may be used to describe its earlest aspect. The Semites 
constituted among the ancients a group of peoples related by blood ties 
and by cultural practices. Among them were the Babylonians, the 
Arameans (Syrians), the Canaanites, the Phoenicians, and the He¬ 
brews, Moabites and Ammonites. (At this point it might help, to 
observe that the Hebrews and Jews derive from the Semites. Those 
who belonged to all the tribes of Israel are generally spoken of as 
Hebrews, when considering their history down to the exile in 
Babylonia about 550 b.c. From that time onward, they are spoken of as 
Jews because such Israelites or Hebrews as are known to the world 
since that time are derived from the people of Judah, who lived in 
Judea and Jerusalem. Thus, it helps toward accuracy if one dis¬ 
tinguishes the meanings of Semite, Hebrew, and Jew.) 

The Hebrews come into the Biblical account as clans of nomads. 
Tradition begins the story with the patriarch Abraham and his kins¬ 
folk. He is portrayed as having migrated in his young manhood, from 
Ur in Chaldea northwestward through the Mesopotamian valley to 
Harran. From there, later, he went out with his clan to become a 
wandering shepherd in Canaan (Palestine). It is believed that the 
people from whom he came were worshipers of nature deities; the 
chief deity in the territory of Harran having been Sin, the moon god. 
For several centuries these earliest Hebrews continued as Bedouin 
shepherds, attending their flocks and herds and wandering through¬ 
out Canaan and the south country. They had religious practices like 
those of other Semites of their time. Their gods probably were ’Elim 
or ’Els, spirit-gods who were believed to be individualized and potent, 
but nameless. Natural objects were believed to be dynamic in char¬ 
acter; and animism, the belief that objects that drew attention or were 
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active were inhabited by spirits, was the stage of their religious cul¬ 
ture. Their whole life centered about shepherding. That they should 
come to associate sacredness with trees, springs, and the "high places" 
was most natural. On these, in some ways, their lives depended. It is 
also known that in connection with their religion they engaged ill 
praying, laudation, and dancing. They made use of primitive sacri¬ 
fices and the sacred feasts which accompanied them. In this religious 
feasting they joined communally with their gods. They observed the 
coming of the new moon; but probably did not have established 
observance of the Sabbath so early. The spring festival afterwards 
called the Passover, probably was celebrated by them. It marked the 
birth-time among their flocks and herds. Among the people were seers 
and priests, men with unusual insight and skill in ascertaining the 
probable course of events and the will of the gods. Deceased persons 
were believed to live on as shades, either in their graves or in Sheol, 
and they might exert strong influence for good or ill on the lives of 
their living kin. Between a god and the people who relied on him 
there existed a bond which formed die central thread of the people’s 
life and religion. 

Mosaism may be used to designate the next main period in their 
religion. In Canaan the Hebrews flourished, and despite many vicis¬ 
situdes grew in numbers. Several tribes developed among them. 
Traditionally they are credited with having descended from the 
patriarchs and having taken their names from twelve sons of Jacob 
(or Israel). Hence they were called the twelve tribes of Israel. From 
their nomadic ways some of the tribes are believed to have settled 
into agricultural life in Palestine perhaps as early as the fifteenth 
century b.c. But some tribes, after Joseph, moved into the northeastern 
section of Egypt, in search of grazing and provender for their flocks. 
There they prospered; and were subjected to task work by the 
Egyptians. Moses, one of their number who is said to have been 
reared in the Pharaoh’s household, from sympathy with his kindred 
slew an offending Egyptian and fled into the Sinaitic peninsula. There 
he came to know Yahweh (often called Jehovah), who was worshiped 
by the Kenites. Under commission from Yahweh (the Lord), Moses 
returned to Egypt, and led his people (the several tribes which had 
gone there) out. They wandered "in the wilderness’’ between Palestine 
and the Sinaitic peninsula for about forty years, during which time 
an older generation died off and a younger rugged one arose, which 
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was later capable of entering '"the promised land” west of the Jordan 
and making a permanent place for itself there. After marvelous deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt, the people were led to Sinai (or Horeb) and there 
entered into a most solemn and impressive covenant with Yahweh that 
henceforth they would be his people and He would be their God. He 
was a storm and war god, whose seat was the sacred mountain. From 
Him tradition says Moses received the Decalogue, the law of the ten 
words, which in altered form has come down to all Jews and Christians 
since as the basic requirement of God from all his people, in matters 
ethical and religious. Under Moses, the movement was begun which 
eventuated in the formation of a Hebrew nation. Under Moses, the 
first great steps were taken which crystallized in the religion of Israel. 
Most Jews look back upon the deliverance from Egypt and the 
covenant at Sinai as the historic fountainhead of their long career as 
"a priestly nation,” chosen of God to bring the knowledge of Him to 
all mankind and to lead the way toward establishing on the whole 
earth "the Kingdom of God.” Some legislation became necessary to 
hold in order the lives of Moses' people, and such regulations were 
formulated as they were needed. That was true in Moses' day, and in 
the several succeeding periods. So impressive was the work of Moses 
in that early time that practically all legislation which grew among 
the Hebrews and Jews in the Biblical period came to be spoken of as 
Mosaic law. From that time on, Israel considered itself the chosen peo¬ 
ple of God, and it practised monolatry in a world which believed in 
numerous gods. General belief in true monotheism came among the 
Israelites several centuries later. Through Moses, the tribes bound 
themselves to their God, accepted a strong ethical emphasis in their 
religion, and started on the main way to their national life. 

The next great religious development among the Hebrews may 
be called Prophetism. After Moses, the people (under Joshua's leader¬ 
ship) became settled in Palestine, mostly west of the Jordan. After 
more than a century of disorganized life, they were unified under the 
kings, Saul, David, and Solomon. After Solomon, the tribes were 
divided into Israel in the north and Judah in the south, each having its 
own rulers and pursuing its rather separate way. When these Israelites 
had come into Palestine they found an agricultural civilization well 
established. The Canaanites lived by agriculture and in their towns, 
and kept on workable terms with the Baals, the gods of the soil, for 
prosperity. Once the Israelites were settled there, they too must pros- 
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per, and that seemed to mean they must worship the Baals. But that 
conflicted with their devotion to God, who had brought them success¬ 
fully thither and with whom they had a sacred covenant. Not only so, 
but they must strive to keep their blood pure from intermingling with 
the "natives.” Thus, Baalism and the struggle with it became a crucial 
matter. It was under such conditions that the earliest of the ethical 
prophets arose. Elijah and Elisha were among those who took the 
lead in the fight against Baalism. Somewhat later came the (writing) 
prophets who broadened the moral struggle among the Israelites, mak- 
ing theirs a campaign to keep the people free from Baalism, but also 
a strenuous and persistent struggle to keep their religion ethical in 
emphasis and to hold their people to the earlier, simpler ideals of their 
ancestors. It was in this movement that the Hebrews reached the 
highest peak of their religious idealism, and gave to the world the 
noblest teaching of all among the ancient faiths. 

Amos, about 765 b.c., in a time of much prosperity in Israel, could 
no longer restrain his indignation at the sins of the people. In fervent, 
biting messages he condemned them for their wicked ways, and warned 
them of God’s will and wrath. Above all, Amos held that the Lord is 
a God of righteousness who demands righteousness of his people. 
Personal righteousness and social justice alone would meet God’s 
requirements of them. Amos inveighed against their greed and oppres¬ 
sion, their injustice and bribery. Luxury and ostentation flaunted itself. 
Inhumanity and violence were common among them. Drunkenness 
and immorality were widespread. Political scheming and heinous lack 
of trust in God were manifest. Idolatry was still prevalent; and their 
ceremoniousness was a stench before God. So Amos called the roll of 
their sins, and challenged them to mend their ways. Hosea held as 
strongly for righteousness, but averred that the Lord was a God of love, 
who yearned over his people. He hated their sins, but would forgive 
them and receive them again, if only they would renounce their 
wickedness. Isaiah of Jerusalem portrayed the majesty and holiness of 
God. He too emphasized the Lord’s demand of righteousness from 
rulers and people. As both religious and civil adviser, he brought 
prophetic religion down to cases and tried to have it applied in indi¬ 
vidual and national life. To Micah, another of the ethical prophets 
parts of whose message we have, tradition has attributed one of the 
noblest definitions of religion: "He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to deal justly, to 
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love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” That puts in a nut¬ 
shell the nature of prophetic religion. 

Later prophets added yet other great teachings, which have become 
living parts of the Jewish and Christian religions. Jeremiah wrestled 
against very trying times and willful leaders, and came to the view that 
religion is even more a matter between the single soul and God than it 
is a concern of God and the nation. To him religion was a new cove¬ 
nant between God and the soul, a covenant written in the heart. 
Ezekiel emphasized the importance of the individual, and pressed upon 
his hearers the need that individuals must accept the responsibility of 
their own lives before God. No longer could they excuse their own 
doings with the proverb, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” Not so, but rather, "The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” Another great prophet of the Exile, some¬ 
times called the Second Isaiah, contributed a lasting insight into God’s 
purpose for Israel. He taught that the Lord had sent the people into 
Babylonian exile because of their sins, and it should awaken them to 
their true mission. As a purified nation they were to be God’s mis- 
sioners to the other nations, indeed to all mankind. Through them 
the knowledge of Him would cover the whole earth, as God intended. 
Coming down from the time of Moses had been the belief among the 
common people that the Lord was the one and only God for the He¬ 
brews; there might be other gods, but if so, then they were for other 
peoples. Some of the great prophets, however, clearly saw that the 
Lord was the one and only God of the whole world. And now, about 
the period of the exile in Babylonia, the Jews as a people began to 
realize this central truth and to cherish it. From this time forward they 
became genuinely monotheistic. Ethical monotheism has been the 
greatest contribution of the Jews to mankind; and their mission to all 
the nations in His name has been a marked characteristic. 

During the exile in Babylonia which began about 586 B.C., much 
literary activity was carried on by the Jews. Accounts of the early 
periods in their history were written or compiled, and the several 
strata of laws were re-edited and enlarged. Separated as the Jews in 
Babylonia were from their great Temple at Jerusalem (which had been 
destroyed), they originated the synagogues and made them the center 
of their communal life, using them as school and church and social 
center. With the Temple removed from their common life, the people 
came rapidly to cling to the Law as their greatest resource. Some of 
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them returned to Jerusalem. They rebuilt the Temple. About a century 
later, in the latter half of the fifth century, Ezra, the scribe, came from 
Babylonia bringing with him the code of the laws in elaborated form. 
Under his vigorous leadership the Judean community came under the 
rigorous dominion of the Law, both civil and religious. And it is not 
unusual to use Legalism as an inclusive term to describe Judaism as it 
developed in characteristic fashion under Ezra and from his time 
onward. The Jews had become a people of the Book, of the Law; 
and they have remained so. However, it is helpful and fair to remem¬ 
ber, also, that during these same long years substantial developments 
occurred in Jewish ethics and in the coming of Messianism and 
Apocalypticism. Often, these other elements were produced by the 
same men who fostered the legalism. 

One of the features of the religion of this period was Messianism. 
From the great prophets the people had come to expect a Day of the 
Lord, which should usher in among them on earth a Messianic age, 
a time of prosperity and peace and piety when God should rule not 
only Israel but all the nations. Then would be fulfilled God’s many 
promises to his people, and they would be the foremost among all 
the peoples who obeyed his revealed will and enjoyed his many bless¬ 
ings. This great day, however, could not be brought about by God 
until his people were prepared for its coming. Some prophets had 
predicted that the Lord would send his Messiah, his Anointed One, 
to prepare the way and to inaugurate the rule of God. It had since 
become plain that Israel, God’s people, were to be the Messiah. But 
it was equally clear that many of the people had little concern for it 
and were not fitted for this service. There must, then, be some among 
the people, some smaller number who could do this work. Thus a 
doctrine of the Remnant grew up, holding that the faithful, the pious 
and informed among God’s people were to cling to the promises, were 
to do God’s will as fully as human beings could, and were to lead the 
way for all to that great day and the Messianic age. Later, some Jews 
and most Christians came to hold that the Messiah was to be some 
God-sent individual. That view is portrayed in the New Testament 
of the Christian Bible, but it is a variant from the older Jewish ideal. 

Along with this hope of a Messianic deliverance there also grew 
up a variety of beliefs usually called Apocalypticism. Apocalypse 
means "revelation”; and the apocalyptic writings that appeared during 
the two centuries before the Christian era undertook to portray, in 
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pictorial and symbolic language, the main features of the things that 
were to come, future events. These happenings were to involve the 
Jews and all the nations, and they were to eventuate in the fulfilment 
of God’s purposes for all. Such books as Daniel and the compilation 
known as the Book of Enoch are conspicuous examples of this kind 
of writing. Their ideas exerted wide influence among the common 
folks, but seem not to have been prized among the Pharisees and 
scribes, the official students of the Law. 

Sacred Books of the Jews 

The Bible of the Jews consists of three main divisions or groups of 
books. In the order of their acceptance in practice as binding for the 
lives of the people, those groups are the Law (Torah), the Prophets, 
and the Writings. The Law consists of the first five books (as in the 
English Bible), and are often referred to by scholars as the Pentateuch. 
They were the first writings to be accepted as authoritative and canon¬ 
ical among the Jews, and to this day they remain the most sacred and 
binding. Enough has been said about the origins and growth of the 
Pentateuch in our previous chapter. In the Jewish Bible, all the writ¬ 
ings are embodied in twenty-four small books. The kinds of literature 
also were briefly described previously. There are books chiefly his¬ 
torical; some are philosophical in content. Others are mostly legal; 
some are devotional in contents and spirit. Those representing Hebrew 
religion at its highest ethical pitch are prophetical (if we remember 
that a true prophet is one who speaks out for God, not just one who 
tries to foretell). Through these books, when considered in chrono¬ 
logical order, there runs a development of ethical ideas and of the 
idea of God, which we speak of as a progressive revelation. As was 
said before, the Pentateuch (the Law in its more restricted sense) was 
accepted in practice as scripture among the Jews perhaps as early as 
400 b.c. All of the Biblical books were so accepted in practice before 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

The books included in the Jewish Bible were not the only religiously 
valuable books produced by Jews during those centuries. More than 
a dozen small books which together have come to be called The 
Apocrypha were also cherished by many Jews, and have been used by 
many Christians. The contents of some of these books were historical 
and legendary; others were apocalyptic; and some were didactic in 
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character. Perhaps the Book of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus or the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira have proved to be the most valuable to their 
readers. These writings were not considered canonical or binding in 
authority. 

Next to the Bible, the Jews esteem the Talmud as most important 
for them. God’s will for his people (and for mankind) was especially 
revealed in the Law, the Pentateuch. But His revelation was a con¬ 
tinuing process, and His commandments and expectations must be 
adapted to the exigencies of changing times and altered conditions. 
After Ezra and his associates, this work of studying the Law, inter¬ 
preting and adapting it, fell to scribes and rabbis. In application and 
extension of the codes embodied in the Old Testament, many inter¬ 
pretations and enactments were formulated. The best wisdom and 
detailed knowledge of the profoundest rabbis went into their making. 
These decisions came to be known as the “oral law” or traditions of 
the elders. While not considered quite as sacred as the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures, they were accepted as a part of God’s revealed will and were 
binding for observant Jews. During the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, they were systematically studied and compiled. Finally 
Rabbi Judah, the Prince, took the lead in writing them out. About 
200 A.D., the Mishnah was completed in written form and closed. The 
study of the Mishnah in detail gave rise to commentaries which later 
came to be called the Gemara. In the schools of the rabbis in Palestine 
and in Babylonia this study and supplementation went on for several 
centuries. The Babylonian Talmud, including the commentaries of 
the Gemara, was finished about 500 A.D.; and the Palestinian Talmud 
was ended two centuries earlier. The Babylonian Talmud, which has 
been compared to a Jewish “encyclopedia,” has been the most accept¬ 
able and authoritative for the great majority of Jews. Thus the Torah, 
in its larger meaning of the entire revealed will of God for all of life, 
became the central passion of every devoted Jew. 

Something of the meaning of the Law for the Jew may be sensed 
in these glowing words of G. F. Moore, one of the ablest students of 
Judaism: “The Law is the signal proof of God’s peculiar love to 
Israel. It is a universal blessing like the dew and the rain, a tree of 
life, an elixir of life to him who fulfills it. It delivers him who takes 
its words to heart from anxiety of war, famine, and folly; it frees him 
from the oppression of rulers. It illumines the understanding. Its 
promises sustain Israel through the centuries of hope deferred. Love 
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for the Law and devotion to its study and observance, pride in the 
Law as the wisest and best in the world, gratitude to God for the gift 
of the Law—this is the prevailing note in all periods.” 3 

The God of Judaism 

In Chapter XI we discussed the God of religion, giving some main 
characterizations of the God of Judaism. Those need not be repeated. 
However, since God is the single and everlasting foundation in Juda¬ 
ism something more may be added. It should not be forgotten that 
monotheism, ethical monotheism, is the greatest gift of Judaism to 
the world. Among the Semites, from whom the Jews descended, poly¬ 
theism was practised. Under Moses and for centuries afterward the 
Hebrews practised monolatry, admitting the possibility of other gods 
but confining their devotion to the Lord and Him only. With the 
coming of the prophets, God’s ethical demands on his people were 
greatly stressed, and ceremonial requirements were minimized. After 
the exile in Babylonia, most Jews came to understand that the Lord 
was the one and only God of the whole world. He was believed to be 
a Supreme Person, who revealed his will for his people unstintedly. 
His most fundamental attribute was justice, although his mercy to¬ 
ward mankind also was notable. He had given precious promises to 
his chosen people (with assurances of untold blessing to all mankind 
through them), and soon or late He would fulfill these promises. 
Later, when Christianity had arisen with its doctrine of a trinity, a 
tri-unity in the nature of God, the Jews emphasized more strongly 
than ever their conviction that the Lord was the One Only and Holy 
God. We shall observe several of their affirmations regarding Him 
when we discuss Jewish doctrines 

Israel’s Mission 

This God revealed his will to Abraham and the patriarchs many 
centuries ago. Especially did he reveal himself and his will to Moses. 
Through the prophets and sages other aspects of his mind were 
made known. In the several codes of Law, from the Decalogue down 
through the code of Ezra, more detailed demands were revealed. But 
revelation continued also through the scribes and rabbis, and was 

8 G. F. Moore, History of Religions, vol. II, p. 69. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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formulated in the Mishnah and the Gemara of the Talmud. Indeed, 
God’s will (known to Him in both its written and oral aspects from 
the beginning) has continued to be revealed to his people as it was 
needed. And his Spirit has not been withdrawn from them, nor will 
it be. Such is Israel’s faith in revelation. 

Along with this assurance has gone the conviction that God chose 
the Hebrews to be his peculiar people, with a mission to all mankind. 
It has been the historic function of the Jews to bring to all men the 
true knowledge of God, and to prepare them for the doing of His 
will, for the coming of the rule of God over all the earth. God and 
his Law stand back of this assignment; and the Jews have meant 
most to the world, and have been happiest within themselves when 
they have held to this commission. Even those leaders of the Jews 
who have done most to adapt the requirements and ceremonies of 
their religion to the changing circumstances of modern times have 
held to a mission of the Jews. A recent statement regarding it says, 
"Throughout the ages it has been Israel’s mission to witness to the 
Divine in the face of every form of paganism and materialism. We 
regard it as our historic task to co-operate with all men in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Kingdom of God, of universal brotherhood, justice, 
truth and peace on earth. This is our Messianic goal.” 4 Such a con¬ 
ception of their mission enables Jews to co-operate in good works 
with Christians and Muhammadans who are not idolaters but wor¬ 
ship the one God. 

In fulfilling this mission, Israel has brought valuable contributions 
to mankind. Its persistent witness to ethical monotheism has been a 
major contribution. Several religious gifts to Christianity and the 
West were mentioned by us earlier. It is also true that Judaism so 
completely identified religion and ethics that they became one in 
practice. This was a significant advance beyond all nature religions 
and several historic ones. Various Jewish writers have also indicated 
other practical contributions from Judaism. For example, Dr. Leo 
Jung gives three illustrations. 5 He holds that the Jewish solution of 
the marriage problem is most sensible and exemplary. Early marriage 
is favored; parental and community responsibility to help make it 
possible is emphasized; and woman’s rights as person and wife are 

4 From "The Columbus Platform,” Central Conference of American Rabbis. Compare 
L. Finkelstein, et al., The Religions of Democracy , p. 29. Devin-Adair Company. 

1 See C. S. Braden, ed., Varieties of American Religion, ch. xv. Willett, Clark & Co. 
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especially safeguarded. Judaism has also taken practical means to 
abolish hereditary pauperism. The right to work and live has been 
safeguarded among the Jews by practical measures. Their principle 
should be applied by all society, with modern means. And the Jews 
for centuries have used arbitration in disputes between merchants 
and between employers and laborers. Other writers have called 
attention to the fact that legal codes and constitutional government 
have both stemmed from the Jewish Bible. These are enough ex¬ 
amples of the various contributions Jews and Judaism have made to 
the peoples of earth, during their long pilgrimage and mission among 
men. 

Ceremonies and Ethical Teaching 

Perhaps no religion has been more insistent that God’s will for 
man’s life shall be applied to every thought and deed. That such 
might be done was the grand motive which caused God to reveal his 
intentions down through the ages. His people understood their 
religion to be meant to saturate all of life, and it was for the life 
here in this world. Emphasis on the hereafter was usually weak and 
poorly defined. Life was for here and now, primarily, and the Law 
prescribed the ways in which religion would be practised during all 
the hours and acts of all the days. Also, ritual acts were defined for 
life in the home and family, acts which kept all reminded of their 
close dependence on God and their common joy in the Law. Indeed, 
filial devotion was at the base of much in Jewish ethics; and as a 
people they have made more of the family and kinship ties than have 
many others. 

Another emphasis has been that upon the welfare of the group, 
without too much distinction for the individual. Of course, in his 
relations with God the individual would cherish intimately for him¬ 
self the blessings of his faith, but God’s historic promises were 
primarily to the people as a people. And they as a group, though 
scattered over the whole earth, have usually clung to their group 
consciousness, and have nurtured those values that meant most to the 
Jews as a whole. Rooted in the knowledge that the Jews have a place 
of their own among the peoples of the earth, has been the strong 
sense of solidarity which has marked them through the years. 

Insistence upon circumcision as a symbol of belonging has been 
continuous among them from the beginning. Keeping of the Sabbath 
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as a day of rest has come down from time immemorial. The dietary 
laws became a conspicuous and persistent part of their lives and 
religion. "As a code for all of life, the Jewish law included what we 
now consider the civil and criminal code, as well as strictly ritual 
arrangements, all as parts of the same system, and with the same 
divine sanction’’ (L. J. Levinger). The great festivals of ancient 
times (the Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles) have been com¬ 
memorated by observant Jews through all the centuries, and are 
meaningful today. The Jewish New Year (Rosh Ha-Shanah) and the 
Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur) are deeply solemn holy days until 
now. Other lesser festivals also are observed. 

Very early in Hebrew history were formulated the Ten Command¬ 
ments as an expression of God’s religious and moral requirements 
for his people. Through all the centuries they have persisted as some 
of the basic requirements for stable life among any people. The ideals 
of the prophets became the noblest ethical teachings of the Jews. 
The demand for justice, before God and among the people, was a 
never-ceasing cry. The practice of love was called for almost as 
persistently. In Deuteronomy 6:5 God’s people were commanded to 
love Him with all their heart, soul, and strength; and in Leviticus 
19:18 they were ordered to love their neighbors as themselves. As 
was said by Rabbi Simeon ben Gamaliel and others, "The world 
stands fast on three things, on justice, on truth, and on peace." The 
Lord and his people are not to be content until the whole world has 
come to acknowledge the one true God and to live by these pivotal 
things. 

Orthodox Jews and Their Doctrines 

Through the centuries and even today the great majority of the 
Tews are orthodox, when they are religious. They have been a people 
who permitted considerable latitude in belief, but insisted on orthodox 
practice, on observance of the Law in the accepted ways. Thus, they 
have shunned the formulation of dogmas, authoritative beliefs which 
should be enforced upon all. Their earliest and most central creed 
(if creed it should be called) has been the Shema, the confession of 
faith in God which begins, "Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the 
Lord is One," and includes Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 11:13-21; and 
Numbers 15:37-41. The whole Law of God has been authoritative 
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for them, and the framing of a creed has seemed unnecessary or 
disadvantageous. 

However, under stimulation from other faiths in his time, Maimon- 
ides, about 1200 A.D., along with much besides, wrote thirteen articles 
of faith which have since been very widely accepted by orthodox 
Jews. Israel Abrahams has summarized them, and we shall let his 
statement of them show us what they were. "(1) Belief in the exist¬ 
ence of God, the Creator; (2) belief in the unity of God; (3) belief 
in the incorporeality of God; (4) belief in the priority and eternity 
of God; (5) belief that to God and to God alone worship must be 
offered; (6) belief in prophecy; (7) belief that Moses was the 
greatest of all prophets; (8) belief that the Law was revealed from 
heaven; (9) belief that the Law will never be abrogated, and that 
no other Law will ever come from God; (10) belief that God knows 
the works of men; (n) belief in reward and punishment; (12) 
belief in the coming of the Messiah; (13) belief in the resurrection 
of the dead.” 0 

Orthodox Jews are likely to hold tightly to the whole Law and the 
traditions, because of their own firm convictions and because of 
various liberalizing forces round about them. Reform Jews are more 
apt to admit that some of the requirements of the Law are no longer 
significant and that the changed circumstances of modern times make 
liberalization of some beliefs and practices desirable and necessary. 
Standing between these groups, logically, at least, are the Conserva¬ 
tive Jews? This third group among the Jews is comprised of those 
who can not feel sufficiently at home either with the orthodox or the 
reform Jews, at least on some or several important points. They do 
not resist all liberalizing as bad; yet they can not approve going so 
far in relaxing their inherited Jewish beliefs and ceremonies. They 
might better be called "the conserving Jews,” as someone has sug¬ 
gested. They are not a unit in their theological beliefs, some of them 
being very liberal or modern in that, and others holding close to 
orthodoxy in doctrine. They do hold that all Jews continue to be 
bound by the Law. Judaism can not survive as Judaism without 
"legalism.” It means the preservation and continuance of rabbinical 
Judaism. However, they do claim "the right of the development of 

G From I. Abrahams, Judaism. Constable & Co. Ltd., London, 1910. 

7 Cp. C. S. Braden, Modern Tendencies in World Religions, vii. The Macmillan 
Company; Solomon Goldman, A Rabbi Takes Stock. Harper & Brothers. 
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rabbinical traditions.” But these "developments” must be only such 
as are positively necessary for effective living under prevailing condi¬ 
tions, and they then must be made with scrupulous regard for the 
persisting spirit and principles of historical Judaism. Conservative 
Jews seem to hold firmly to the belief that the Jews are meant to be 
and are "a distinct people,” although scattered over all the earth. 
They are not only a religious group but they are "a nation.” Nation¬ 
ality implies a homeland, and Conservative Jews are likely to be 
Zionists, hoping (if not working) for the re-establishment of the 
Jews and Jewish culture and religion in Palestine. Zacharias Frankel 
in Germany and Solomon Schechter in the United States are consid¬ 
ered to have been founders of this emphasis in Judaism. While its 
beliefs and practices have not been dogmatically codified, and the 
group is only loosely formed, it still is important for the Jews and for 
others who wish to understand Judaism. 

Reform Jews and Their Principles 

After 1800 a.d. some leaders among the Jews, particularly in 
Germany, became convinced that Jewish practices should be changed 
so they would fit better into the general knowledge and customs of 
the citizens among whom the Jews were living. Newer knowledge 
was being gained on all sides, and modern inventions were bringing 
into common life conveniences and customs to which it was difficult 
for strictly orthodox Jews to adjust themselves and their observances 
of the Law. Especially was it difficult to hold the interest and loyalty 
of the young people under such changed circumstances. So some 
leaders shortened the synagogue services, gave the sermon in the 
language of the people, began the use of organ and choir, and intro¬ 
duced a ceremony of confirmation for both girls and boys. They 
emphasized the prophets and their teachings above the ceremonial 
and civil requirements of the Bible and the Talmud. For the most 
part, they gave up the nationalistic hope of the Jews, and dropped 
out the prayers for their return to Palestine. The idea of citizenship 
in their country of residence was more emphasized. Instead of looking 
forward to their deliverance through a Messiah, a scion of David, 
they worked toward a Messianic age when all men would enjoy 
justice, truth, and peace. These leaders did not believe they were 
relinquishing any essential parts of their ancestral religion. Rather did 
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they think they were using reason to determine which of its practices 
and beliefs were abidingly meaningful. These they retained or adapted 
to the newer times, trusting that in so doing they were keeping their 
own religion functional among the largest number of Jews, and at 
the same time commending it to others. 

In North America a substantial minority of the Jews belong to the 
Reform group. They have no universally accepted set of beliefs. How¬ 
ever about a decade ago the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
adopted the Columbus Platform, a series of statements concerning 
Judaism and its purposes in present-day society. 8 This platform is 
acceptable to many Reform rabbis and thoughtful Jews today. We may 
not quote these statements in full, but we shall summarize most of 
the main points, under their nine original headings. 

1. Nature of Judaism : Judaism is the historical religious experience 
of the Jews. Its message is universal. Its adherents believe in 
progressive development in religion. Scientific truth does not 
conflict with consecration to the service of God and humanity. 

2. God : The heart of Judaism is devotion to the One God, "the in¬ 
dwelling Presence of the world,” both Lord and Father. 

3. Man: Man was created in the Divine image. The spirit is im¬ 
mortal. Man has both moral freedom and responsibility. 

4. Torah: Revelation is continuous. The Torah preserves "the his¬ 
torical precedents, sanctions and norms of Jewish life.” Some 
laws have become outgrown. The Torah continues to be the 
dynamic source of the life of Israel. "Each age has the obligation 
to adapt the teachings of the Torah to its basic needs in conso¬ 
nance with the genius of Judaism.” 

5. Israel: Religion is the chief heritage of the Jews. Non-Jews may 
accept Judaism. Jews should share full citizenship in their 
country of residence. They also favor a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, "a center of Jewish culture and spiritual life.” They 
will strive, along with others, for the Kingdom of God, for 
universal brotherhood. 

6. Ethics and Religion: "In Judaism religion and morality blend into 
an indissoluble unity.” Jews emphasize the kinship of the human 
race, and the worth of human life. Every human being has the 
right to freedom and to justice. 

7. Social Justice : "Judaism seeks the attainment of a just society 

8 L. Finkelstein, et al., The Religions of Democracy, pp. 27-31. Devin-Adair Company. 
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by the application of its teachings to the economic order, to 
industry and commerce, and to national and international affairs.” 
It aims to eliminate misery, poverty, inequality, tyranny, and 
strife. It seeks to protect the rights of children, and of all who 
work. It stands for protection against disabilities from sickness, 
unemployment, and old age. 

8. Peace-. Judaism abhors violence. "It regards justice as the founda¬ 
tion of the well-being of nations and the condition of enduring 
peace.” It favors international action for disarmament, collec¬ 
tive security, and world peace. 

9. The Religious Life: Judaism calls for faithful participation in 
the home, synagogue, school, and other agencies of Jewish life. 
Prayer especially is to be cultivated. The Sabbath, festivals, and 
the holy days are to be preserved. Such customs, symbols, and 
ceremonies as have inspirational value are to be retained. Reli¬ 
gious art and music, and some use of Hebrew language, are to 
be cultivated. 

All Jews are to work along with others in the eternal quest after God 
and His Kingdom. 

Such are most of the main features of the religion of the Jews. Most 
persons to whom religion is meaningful will not find it difficult to 
believe that Judaism is one of the nobler religions of mankind. 


CHAPTER XVI ** 


]\[av Testament Origins and Meanings 


IT IS to the Bible that Christians most naturally turn for 
spiritual guidance and comfort and for the way to salvation. As it 
circulates most commonly it is divided into two major parts, the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. In one or more of the largest 
Christian groups the Bible contains three major sections. The Apoc¬ 
rypha consisting of fourteen small, early religious writings, is now 
usually omitted from issues of the Bible used by Protestant Christians. 
In this discussion we shall be thinking of the New Testament. When 
one picks up a Bible he has in hand the sacred books of two great 
religions, the Jewish and the Christian. The Old Testament, which 
constitutes about three-fourths of the Bible, was first the sacred book 
of the Jews. The earliest Christians used it as their Bible also, until 
among them there grew up and became accepted a group of small 
books which became the New Testament. Then instead of repudiating 
the older books, they were retained, and the two sets of books were 
combined to form what has since been the Christian Bible. 

When the Books Were Written 

When we deal with the New Testament only, we are handling not 
one book, but really a little library of twenty-seven books. As they are 
printed in the English Bible these books are not in the order in which 
they were written. The epistles of Paul were the earliest of them, 
but five books are printed ahead of the epistles. So their order in 
our New Testament is not their true chronological order as originally 
written. Even among the four Gospels, the one according to Mark 
was written several years earlier than that according to Matthew, 
yet in our New Testament Matthew comes first. This absence of 
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true chronological order as printed is a fact of some practical 
importance. 

The exact time of writing is known for none of the books as we 
now have them. But dates for many of them have been pretty accurately 
determined as the result of persistent research, and the purpose here 
will be to summarize the results of modern scholarship when giving 
the approximate dates. It will be remembered that Jesus was put to 
death at Jerusalem about 29 or 30 a.d. The earliest of Paul’s epistles 
can hardly have been written earlier than 50 a.d., twenty years after 
the death of Jesus. After that, at uneven periods, Paul wrote other 
epistles to different churches and to meet different situations. Some of 
these have been lost, although we have sufficient evidence to know that 
such letters were written by him. For instance, we have two epistles by 
him addressed to the Corinthians; but at least two other letters written 
to them by him we do not have, unless parts of them have been 
included in the two we do now have, and of that we cannot be quite 
certain. There are now in our New Testament ten epistles which were 
written by Paul (if Ephesians is a genuine Pauline letter). But Paul 
was put to death in Nero’s persecution, probably in 62 a.d. During the 
years from Paul’s death to the end of that century, at least three of 
the Gospels and several other of the books were written. During the 
early part of the second century a few other of our New Testament 
books were written, and toward the middle of that century II Peter, 
which is the latest of them all, was written. Thus the books that now 
constitute the distinctively Christian part of the Bible were all written 
between the years 50 and 150 a.d. During those same years other 
religious books also were written by the Jews and early Christians, but 
they were not included among the sacred books which form the Bible. 
Of course, since the close of the New Testament many valuable 
religious books have been written, but they are not considered as 
Scriptures. 

In modern study of the New Testament the newer methods of 
Bible study, described in a preceding chapter, have been applied. Their 
main findings will be relied on in this chapter. Two facts are important 
always for a true understanding of the books of the Bible. And this 
applies both to the New Testament and the Old Testament. In the first 
place, all the books are occasional. They were written to meet situa¬ 
tions actually existing at the time, and their writers or compilers felt 
responsibility for meeting the demands as they then were. The value 
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of the book in most cases is not limited to the situation out of which 
it grew, but a true understanding of the book requires its origin and 
purpose to be kept in mind. We shall indicate examples of the occa¬ 
sional nature of the writings later. And the other fact to be held in 
mind is that these ancient writers were not at all trying to write history 
as such, or to discuss scientific matters as such, or to produce literary 
masterpieces. They were trying to meet religious and moral situations 
in a spiritual way. They wrote for the purpose of religious edification 
and guidance. Their major aims were religious and practical. They 
did produce some very good history, and some of the books are real 
literary achievements, but it was not for that they were written. 
Their occasional and religious nature furnishes the key to their proper 
understanding. Men forget this at the risk of being misguided. 

Religious Life before Sacred Books 

During the long centuries the part played by the religious books 
has rather turned about. We now look to the books to nurture our 
religious living. They are an important source to which men turn 
for ideas and guidance and for spiritual reinforcement. They are often 
instrumental for both the beginning and the development of religious 
living. But at the first it was the other way around. The religious living 
gave rise to the books. The powerful movement among the earliest 
Christians was an upwelling of abundant moral and spiritual energy 
which colored and empowered their whole lives. They became dif¬ 
ferent men and women, and under the new impulse of religious 
enthusiasm they themselves rose above their former commonplace 
lives and did and taught and suffered as we see them pictured in the 
New Testament. Not only did they themselves experience this power 
and way, but they told it to the next man, and out of it arose the 
new Christian movement which has become the great religion of the 
West. There was contagion in it and an irrepressible urge to be mis¬ 
sionary about it. All this had its first and original source in Jesus Christ, 
their Lord and Saviour. The new experience of life and power and 
hope was a gift of God that came to the first Christians through him. 
It was only after he and his immediate, foremost followers were dead 
and gone that the need for writings began to be felt. And the written 
word came to take the place of the authoritative spoken word when 
those who could speak with authority were no more. Which means 
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that the writings which now constitute our New Testament were a 
product of the rich, new life of Christ and the first Christians. When 
it became necessary to have in writing the record of what Jesus had 
done on many occasions and of what he had said as it could be 
recalled, then the books came. But they followed that early period 
of life and power and were its product. As the early enthusiasm 
began to wane and the living voices to die out, the writings slowly 
and inevitably began to take their place. Then the books assumed the 
role they since have played in our religion. But first, it was the life that 
made the difference. 

Old Testament, the Christians' First Bible 

It is true that among the early Christians there were sacred books. 
But they were not our New Testament. Their Bible was the Old Testa¬ 
ment of the Jews. References to "the Scriptures" are made in our 
New Testament. But almost always the reference means the Old 
Testament Scriptures. For instance, in the Gospels when it is fre¬ 
quently said, "The scriptures must be fulfilled," the reference is to the 
books of the Old Testament. And when the writer says to Timothy, in 
the third chapter of II Timothy, ". . . thou hast known the sacred 
writings which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. . . . Every 
scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness," the reference 
is to the Old Testament Scriptures. What he said became true also of 
the New Testament books later, but when II Timothy was written 
these other books were not yet accepted as sacred. These books of the 
Old Testament, however, played a most important part in the lives 
of the early Christians. The first Christians did not separate themselves 
from the Jews. They worshiped in the Temple and in the local syna¬ 
gogues along with others. Indeed, they believed themselves to be, not 
followers of some new faith, but the very truest of all the Jews. They 
had come to believe Jesus to be the Messiah, the Christ, and this they 
thought to mark them as the most faithful of all the Jews. In keeping 
the Law they were even more strict than many others. In their wor¬ 
ship at the synagogues the Old Testament Scriptures were regularly 
used. It was on them that study and hopes were fixed. 

The early Christians used the Old Testament in another way, too. 
No Jews had thought that the Messiah would have to die. That con- 
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tradicted their deepest convictions. But Jesus had died, and the Chris¬ 
tian Jews thought him the Messiah. For this momentous fact of Jesus’ 
death some explanation had to be found. So the Christians turned to 
their Scriptures. They found it possible to interpret many passages in 
the Old Testament as referring to the Messiah, and these they applied 
to Jesus Christ. In Isaiah 53, and possibly elsewhere, they found indica¬ 
tions that the saving work would involve suffering and death. So in this 
they found their clue to the meaning of Jesus’ death. To them it became 
plain that he had not died just as a martyr, but that his death had been 
foretold in the ancient Scriptures and was a part of the will of God 
for him. It was therefore not the tragic end of his saving work for 
men, but, instead, the crowning moment of his victory. Thus the 
earliest Christians used the Old Testament Scriptures to explain to 
themselves what had happened. From it they drew the materials that 
went into the growing explanations of the theology with which they 
went out to win the world. 

History and Literature in the New Testament 

The story of the life of Jesus, as much of it as we have, is told 
in the four Gospels. If it had not been for that life and that story, 
the Christian religion would not have been at all. After Jesus’ death 
the early Christian movement began. The account of several impor¬ 
tant parts of the movement is also given us, especially in the Book of 
Acts. There the story of the works of Peter and John is given, in an 
important but incomplete way. How the gospel message was carried 
by Stephen and Philip also around Jerusalem and up to Samaria and 
down toward Egypt is told, too. Then the record, in outline, of Paul’s 
wonderful missionary labors, during which he established churches 
in many towns and cities in Asia Minor and farther west, is given. 
Others were active at various places in spreading the Christian 
message, but it was Paul, chiefly, who took it to the West, and made 
of it an international religion and set it on its way to become universal. 
After Paul, not much of the history is given in the New Testament 
records. But we do have the various books of the New Testament, 
and from them considerable can be learned regarding the places and 
the conditions under which the new movement spread. With all that, 
however, we know very little in the New Testament of anything that 
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happened beyond the limits of that first Christian century. The his¬ 
tory which it contains falls within that one exceedingly important 
hundred years. Of course, that does include Jesus, and Paul, Peter, 
John, James, and the others among the great first Christians; and it 
includes the formation of most of the New Testament books also. So 
what we do have of the history is very valuable. 

Several varieties of literature appear in the New Testament. They 
are sometimes classified in three groups—historical, doctrinal-ethical, 
and apocalyptic. It is then said that the four Gospels and the Book 
of Acts are historical. The Revelation is called an apocalypse. (Apoca¬ 
lypse is the Greek word for "Revelation.”) And then the other twen¬ 
ty-one small books are called epistles, by which is meant letters 
written and sent to various Christian groups or churches. It is possible, 
however, to distinguish more carefully among the kinds of books. 
They are all prose in form, although some do rise to an eloquence 
and beauty akin to poetry at times. Such chapters as Matthew 5-7, 
The Sermon on the Mount, and I Corinthians 13 on Christian Love, 
and Hebrews n on Faith, are classic examples of this. The Gospels 
are biographies, but they are not complete and they are not the bal¬ 
anced and calm presentations we now think of as biographies. They 
were written with purposes of religious propaganda and instruction 
in mind. Although trustworthy, they require to be studied critically 
as well as reverently. The Gospel according to John is more of an 
interpretation, a philosophy of the new religion, than a history of 
its founder. Paul’s epistles are letters, of course. One, Philemon, came 
near to being a purely personal letter. Some of his epistles are doc¬ 
trinal, such as Galatians, Romans, and perhaps Ephesians. While it 
is customary to speak of the Revelation as the one apocalyptic book, 
two others are almost as much so, Jude and II Peter. Along with the 
first three gospels as being historical, we might also have mentioned 
the Book of Acts, which tells the story of the earliest Christians after 
Jesus’ death. Some of the books are more like discourses or sermons 
on important subjects. The Book of James is such; Hebrews is on that 
pattern too; Ephesians and I John also approximate that kind. Thus, 
while there are not so many kinds of literature in the New Testament 
as in the Old, there still are several. In the books representing each 
kind there are rich treasures for life and religion, as will be indicated 
later. Some of the books, as Luke and Hebrews, are fine examples of 
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unified, well-organized writing, using excellent diction, effective and 
beautiful, apart from the quality of their contents. 1 

It is an important fact that at the time these books were being 
written it was not customary to affix the name of the author. An 
occasional exception to this is found in some of the epistles where 
the name of the writer is specifically given. Usually, however, to those 
for whom the different books were first prepared the writers were 
well enough known and their names did not appear in the books 
themselves. Somewhat later, one of the chief ways of deciding the 
importance and authority of a writing was to ask whether it was 
apostolic, written by one of the apostles in the early church. At that 
later time it therefore became important to know who was the author 
in each case. To meet this need Christian believers who thought they 
knew, in several instances wrote them in, either by prefixing the titles 
to the books or by writing in a verse or more at the beginning pur¬ 
porting to tell who the writer was. In some cases the books, in accord¬ 
ance with a practice common at the time, were put forth in the name 
and as the work of an apostle or other early worthy who did not 
actually write them. II Peter is an illustration. The significance of 
this is that we cannot wholly rely on the titles or indications of author¬ 
ship as they have come down to us. We must work our way back 
through them, to learn on what such claims are founded and who 
most likely were the real writers. In many instances this examination 
shows the writers to have been as claimed. But the several exceptions 
to that need not be any cause for surprise. 

The Oral Period before Writings 

At the time of Jesus’ death there was no follower living who could 
look ahead fifty years, or one year, six months, or a day, and tell for 
sure what would happen. His death left them terribly forlorn and 
unprepared. Out of this depression they were lifted by the assurance 
of his having risen again. During forty days they experienced his 
personal presence upon occasion, and then he left them with a 
promise that his spirit would come to them to guide and comfort and 

1 For a discussion of the first form of the writings the reader will find The History 
of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge, pp. 271-299 (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc.), interesting and informing. The system of chapters as now used was 
invented by Cardinal Hugo de S. Caro in 1238 a.d. He divided the chapters into 
paragraphs only. The verse system was introduced by Robertus Stephanus in 1551. See 
Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, p. 597. 
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empower them. At Pentecost the spirit came upon them in power and 
their mission to others began. From that time the movement grew 
in all directions. Its main direction, however, was north and west¬ 
ward. Soon a strong church sprang up at Antioch in Syria. From 
there Paul and others carried on missionary campaigns westward into 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and North Africa. Vigorous churches grew 
up in such communities as Antioch, Thessalonica, Philippi, Corinth, 
Ephesus, and Rome. During those first few centuries the real center or 
base of the Christian movement shifted at uneven intervals away from 
Jerusalem and Palestine, its first home. Its interest centered inevitably 
about the group in Jerusalem for a score of years, perhaps. But by 
50 a.d. the center of activity had moved to Antioch. It was there that 
the disciples were first called Christians, and from there the mis¬ 
sionaries were sent out. It was from that base that Paul carried on his 
peerless campaigns of aggression. His own most effective work, how¬ 
ever, was done in western Asia Minor and Greece. Paul died about 
62 A.D., perhaps, at Rome. In the fifty years after that, the center 
of interest seems to have moved westward to Ephesus. About 100 a.d. 
the Christian literature being produced belonged to that district and 
the center had moved that way from Antioch. In the next century 
it moved on westward to Rome, which still is the most conspicuous 
single center of the Christian religion. 

In the midst of this continuous expansion of the new religion, 
several tilings of importance were happening. The original, promi¬ 
nent leaders were dying off. Indeed, most of them were martyred. 
Jesus had so died. Soon he was followed by Stephen, later by James, 
still later by John and James the brother of Jesus, and finally by Paul 
and Peter. That meant that the ranks of the apostolic leaders were 
being steadily depleted. At the same time the number of Christians was 
growing rapidly, and the communities into which their movement was 
being carried were increasing in number. It became necessary to choose 
and use less noted leaders. Some form of church organization also 
was required. Besides, as the apostles and others who had actually seen 
and heard Jesus passed away it became urgent that records of some 
kind be made, to retain the knowledge of him, what he did and what 
he said. But for several years after Jesus’ death these conditions did 
not become pressing enough to result in extensive written records. 
There was prevalent then what has been called "the oral period” in 
the history. For a generation after the going away of Jesus his fol- 
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lowers relied much on the spoken word, some on writings. However, 
during those years the traditional account of many incidents and 
teachings took permanent form; and some at an early date were 
written. 

Paul’s Epistles the Earliest Books 

But when Paul got well along in his missionary work in the towns 
of Asia Minor and Greece, circumstances arose which made writing 
more necessary. It was Paul’s method to go into a town along his 
way, present himself to the Jews at their synagogue meetings, give 
them the Christian message and, if possible, win them to the Chris¬ 
tian truth and life. Often, some were convinced, but others opposed. 
Then Paul would turn to the Gentiles and preach to them. In many 
places he thus started small churches. Some later grew into great 
ones. However, Paul, after a few days or months, would move along 
to new territory. Naturally the churches left behind, upon occasion, 
would need advice and instructions from him. He soon had worked in 
so many places that he could not be with them long or often. While at 
Corinth in a stay of eighteen months, one of his longest stays with a 
church, Paul received word from the church at Thessalonica, telling 
him of conditions that had arisen among them and especially asking 
some questions. Among other things they were puzzled about the 
coming of Christ’s Kingdom. They understood it was to be soon. But 
some of their members had just died. It looked as if those Christians 
would not get to share in the coming Kingdom. What would Paul 
say? And, too, some of their members over-impressed by the hope 
of the Kingdom’s early coming, were not minding their work as 
they should. There were other items, too. These were some of the 
things they had sent to ask Paul about. To meet the situation, Paul, 
probably in the year 50, wrote I Thessalonians to answer their ques¬ 
tions, to add to his previous teaching of them, and to set them right 
on several matters. Thus was written I Thessalonians, which appar¬ 
ently was the first to be written as we have it, of all our New Testa¬ 
ment books. Soon afterward, in reply to further inquiry from them, 
Paul wrote II Thessalonians also. Prior to this Paul had established 
several churches in Asia Minor. Some of them were in the district of 
Galatia. Since then some other preachers had come in who insisted 
that Paul was too liberal, arguing that persons who became Christians 
should also observe such Jewish requirements as circumcision. The 
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news of this propaganda among the churches against Paul’s message 
and authority, reached him. In sorrow and indignation, he wrote the 
churches a vigorous letter of remonstrance, defending his authority 
as an apostle and stating his doctrine very firmly. This epistle was to 
the Galatians, and was written probably soon after 50 a.d. It will be 
noticed that these epistles were written to suit particular occasions 
and that their purpose was religious and moral. To Paul the Old Testa¬ 
ment was scripture, and he had not the slightest notion that he was 
writing something that would later be accepted as sacred and become 
part of a Christian Bible. 

Under changed conditions and to meet different needs, Paul later 
wrote from Ephesus letters addressed to the Corinthians themselves. 
Two such epistles we have in the New Testament, and others he 
tells of are now lost. From Corinth still later he wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans, the letter which contains the doctrinal teachings of 
Paul in their fullest form. From Rome still later he wrote epistles to the 
Philippians, the Colossians, and the short personal letter to Philemon. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians (so called) seems to have been a more 
general letter meant to be read in several churches. If written by 
Paul, it belongs to this time in his career. Thus as occasion required, 
Paul wrote. Between the years, 50 and 62 a.d. or thereabout, he wrote 
a dozen or more letters to his churches, and of them nine or ten remain 
to us today in the New Testament. (Many scholars now think that 
Hebrews, I and II Timothy, and Titus, as we have them, were not 
written by Paul. So we do not count them in his list.) 

Paul’s epistles, almost without exception, had two main features. 
There was in them a statement of Christian principles. This was 
given to form the basis for instructions or directions he wished to 
give his readers. Paul always rooted his opinions or judgments in 
principle. For what he advised there were always reasons. This was 
the doctrinal content of his letters. In some it was less prominent than 
in others. Then there were also various practical directions which 
he gave for living the Christian life amid the conditions faced by his 
readers. These were his moral directions, his ethical teaching. While 
Paul was a vigorous thinker and did not flinch at theologizing, he was 
also insistent that the Christian way was a way of living. He demanded 
that faith should be manifest in good works. And both elements appear 
regularly in his epistles, which became thus naturally the earliest books 
to be put into a Christian Bible later. 
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The Three Synoptic Gospels 

The intensive study of the New Testament has now been going 
on for a hundred years in the West with the use of the newer methods. 
In New Testament study, perhaps the most difficult and interesting 
problem has been to discover the sources and dates for the making of 
the first three Gospels. They are commonly called the "Synoptic” 
Gospels because in outlook, historical outline, and main contents they 
look in the same direction and give a picture which is consistent in its 
important features. They fit with one another on the main points. 
This is particularly important because it is to them that men must go 
for their portrait of Jesus and for the records of what he taught. 
As will be seen later, the Gospel according to John was written at a 
later date, and in purpose and method was so different that it is not 
much used as a source for the history apart from interpretation. Of 
course, in its own way it is the most valuable of them all. But for a reli¬ 
able portrayal of the Jesus of history, men must depend upon the three 
Synoptic Gospels. The importance of Jesus necessarily gives the three 
Gospels their importance also. 

The devoted historical and literary study of the three Gospels soon 
revealed certain important facts concerning them. Perhaps the most 
important fact was that in each of the three there appeared several 
hundred verses that were practically the same as in the others. This 
striking fact called for explanation. The most plausible possibilities 
seemed to be either that all three had used some large, common source 
on which they relied closely, or that two of them had used the other 
Gospel of the three. Further scrutiny showed that the verses common 
to all three were practically the same as the Gospel according to Mark 
as we now know it. Scholars have, therefore, concluded that Mark 
was the earliest to be written, and that Matthew and Luke have used 
Mark as material when writing their own gospels. Not only so, but 
each of them used almost all of Mark’s verses. Besides, they seem to 
have followed pretty closely the chronological order in Mark as an 
outline for their own writings. Thus the Gospel according to Mark 
was the earliest and became a main source for the writing of Matthew 
and Luke. 

In the further study of Matthew and Luke scholars then deducted the 
verses, several hundred in number, that corresponded to the same in 
Mark and had apparently been drawn from that gospel. That seemed to 
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leave material which belonged to Matthew and Luke, as apart from 
Mark. Again it was found that there were over two hundred verses 
still common to Matthew and Luke, verses that did not appear in 
Mark. The striking likenesses of these many verses in Matthew and 
Luke required explanation. Not only so, but it was noticed that, 
whereas Mark and the verses based on that Gospel were mostly narra¬ 
tive, telling chiefly how and what Jesus did, these more than two 
hundred verses common to Matthew and Luke were mostly accounts 
of Jesus’ teachings and sayings. Where did Matthew and Luke get these 
sayings of Jesus? The most plausible hypothesis is that they drew them 
from some written source in which had been collected many of the 
sayings of the Lord. Fitting in with this was a reference in the writings 
of Papias, one of the early church leaders, saying that such a collec¬ 
tion of Jesus’ sayings had early been made by Matthew the apostle. 
Scholars pretty generally have concluded then that Matthew and Luke 
in writing their Gospels made use of such a source which contained 
many of Jesus’ sayings, along with some narrative material. This 
source has come to be called the Logia or Q or "the second source,” 
Mark being considered the first. The use of this second source by 
Matthew was extensive, with the result that Matthew is the fullest 
source we now have for the teachings of Jesus. Luke used it largely 
also, but somewhat differently. It is hard to overestimate the worth of 
that second source. The materials of the Sermon on the Mount, for 
instance, came from it. This source was almost certainly in written 
form as early as 50 a.d. 

When the materials that came from Mark and from the Logia 
source are deducted from Matthew and from Luke there still remain 
perhaps two-fifths of each of those Gospels, and what remains is 
important. Luke especially has several chapters the contents of which 
do not appear in Mark or Matthew. It seems probable that much of this 
material came from a written source which the other writers did not 
have. The unity and fitness of both contents and style lead scholars to 
think that this material came from some written source peculiar to 
Luke. It has, therefore, come to be called the L document. Illustrations 
of its special contents would be: the parables of the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Coin, the Prodigal Son, of the Ten Lepers, of the Good Samaritan, 
the story of Dives and Lazarus, and an important visit by Jesus to the 
home of Mary and Martha. Thus Luke must have written his gospel 
with three main sources of material, and almost certainly others, before 
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him. He had Mark, and the Logia, and L, as major sources. This fits 
exactly with what he himself says at the beginning of his gospel, that 
he was undertaking to do. It will be interesting here to turn in the 
New Testament to Luke 1:1-4, and read in his own words what he 
really was about. For the stories which gather about the annunciation 
and birth of Jesus, and for his version of the genealogy of Jesus, Luke 
seems also to have had independent sources, oral or written. It is 
clear that Luke’s special material was valuable. 

So also was it with Matthew. In that Gospel when Mark’s material 
and the Logia verses have been deducted, there remains much that is 
peculiar to Matthew, not appearing at all in Mark or Luke. Of course, 
it is possible that the Logia collection had important material which 
the writer either of Matthew or of Luke might have taken, while the 
other did not. That is, the writer of Matthew (as we have it now) 
might have drawn some or many additional verses from the Logia, 
which verses were not taken over by Luke. In the material peculiar 
to Matthew there does not seem to be such unity and completeness 
as appear in Luke’s special part. Hence, while some scholars speak of 
the material peculiar to Matthew as M, a separate and fourth source, 
others think he drew more from the Logia and from scattering sources. 
Again, it is plain that this writer drew his accounts of the annunci¬ 
ation and birth of Jesus, and his genealogy of Jesus, from different 
sources than did Luke. Some illustrations of material peculiar to Mat¬ 
thew are: the parables of the Tares, the Hidden Treasure, the Pearl of 
Great Price, the Two Debtors, the Vineyard Laborers, the Two Sons, 
and the story of the Sheep and the Goats. From all of which we see 
that the writer of Matthew used several sources, and had valuable 
independent material also. 

The Gospels According to Mark and Matthew 

After such introduction to the general procedure used by modern 
students in trying to understand the gospels, we shall characterize 
the Gospels, describing each one’s several features. In each case effort 
will be made to keep our popular statements in accord with what 
seems to be the main consensus of opinion in present scholarship. 

The Gospel according to Mark was written by John Mark, whose 
boyhood home was in Jerusalem. At one time Mark was for a while 
associated with Paul in missionary labors, and later was associated with 
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the apostle Peter, acting as his assistant or interpreter. The Gospel 
was written at Rome about 70 a.d., a few years after the death of 
Peter. Mark’s sources are not so definitely known as those of the other 
Gospel-writers. Above all, he used what he could recall or had written 
down from the things told by Peter. These were very important and 
seem to carry us, through Mark, back to the very time of Jesus for 
many things we want to know. Mark seems to have known the Logia 
also, but did not make much use of that source. He had some general 
knowledge of his own also regarding the early Christian work and 
tradition. He seems to have had reliable material from Palestinian 
sources. And it is possible that the "little apocalypse’’ in Mark 13 was 
a separate written source. Mark omits the stories of Jesus’ birth and 
his genealogy, and begins his account with the work of John the 
Baptist. Mark’s account is mostly a graphic and rapidly moving narra¬ 
tive. He omits most of the teaching. While his account is not strictly 
chronological, it is the best we possess, and was followed by Matthew 
and Luke. The Gospel was written to inform and strengthen the 
Christians of his community, and to be used in winning others to the 
Christian way. Its main portrayal of Jesus is as a superhuman doer of 
marvelous deeds. If the Romans liked power and action, this gospel 
seemed to provide it. It gives us our earliest and most historical account 
of the person and deeds of Jesus. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, in its present form, was not 
written by the apostle Matthew perhaps. The earlier Logia, or Sayings 
of Jesus, were probably written out by Matthew, and later used in this 
Gospel. From that, Matthew’s name may have clung to the Gospel. It 
was written perhaps between 80 and 90 A.D., a fair date for it being 
about 85. Where it was written is not certainly known, some saying 
in Palestine and others saying at Antioch in Syria. The sources used 
have already been spoken of. The writer used Mark, and the Logia, 
and special materials sometimes classified as the M source, and perhaps 
other smaller sources, oral and written. In the genealogy of Jesus the 
line of David is emphasized. In the stories about Jesus’ birth the 
account is from Joseph’s point of view. This has been called the Jewish 
gospel; it looks at Jesus and his work from that viewpoint. It might 
be called the Palestinian gospel. It has many references to Jesus as the 
fulfillment of the Old Testament. While it uses Mark’s narrative 
outline, it emphasizes the teachings. Its portrayal of Jesus is as the 
Messiah predicted in the Old Testament and as the Great Teacher. 
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The book seems to have been produced to be used for catechetical pur¬ 
poses. The Sermon on the Mount is given in Matthew in its fullest 
form, perhaps a massing together of sayings used in separation by 
Jesus upon various occasions. This Gospel alone speaks of "the 
Church.” Ten parables are given in it that appear nowhere else. It is 
the most comprehensive of all the gospels. Among the early Christians 
it was the most popular Gospel. 

The Gospels According to Luke and John 

The Gospel according to Luke was written by Luke, a companion 
and helper of Paul the missionary. Luke was reputed to have been a 
physician of Antioch. The Gospel was probably written in Grecian 
territory. Its composition can hardly be dated earlier than 90 a.d. Luke 
tells us that he deliberately set out to use available sources and to write 
a balanced account of what Jesus did and taught. His sources seem 
chiefly to have been: Mark, the Logia, his own special material 
(called L), and other smaller materials. The birth stories about Jesus, 
and the genealogy, probably came from still other sources. His is the 
most literary of the gospels and is a beautiful book. He follows Mark’s 
narrative outline, in the main, and uses the teachings of Jesus more 
independently than they are handled in Matthew. He aims to be truly 
historical (more in the modern sense). He gives eleven parables and 
six miracles not recorded elsewhere. He emphasized the universal 
nature and significance of Christ's work more than Matthew. He por¬ 
trayed Jesus as the Great Physician to the bodies and souls of men. 
His is the humanitarian gospel. In its pages appear repeatedly the 
outcast, the poor, the sick, the sinful, the women and children. Renan 
called this Gospel the most beautiful book ever written. 

The Gospel according to John, as was said, is so different from 
the Synoptic Gospels that it stands by itself. The data which shed light 
on its authorship are indecisive. Despite a long tradition, many scholars 
do not believe it to have been written by the apostle John. It does 
seem to embody some materials from Palestine which may be apostolic. 
But the Gospel was written at Ephesus in western Asia Minor. It can 
hardly be dated earlier than 100 a.d. And this, with other considera¬ 
tions, makes apostolic authorship very doubtful. More important, how¬ 
ever, is the fact that the Gospel shows its writer to have been a spiritual 
genius of the first order and his gift to the world an invaluable one. 
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The writer had knowledge of the Synoptic Gospels, though he did not 
follow them closely or use them so largely. He possessed definite and 
important information which must have come from Palestine if not 
from the apostolic circle. He knew the general oral tradition, too. He 
probably had other sources we cannot identify. He wrote about seventy 
years after the death of Jesus, and faced a situation requiring special 
treatment. The Gnostic heresy was widespread in that district in his 
time. It tended to make of Jesus a demigod, who really was a super¬ 
natural being that had seemed to live on earth in Jesus in human form 
but really had not. Among other beliefs, it robbed Jesus of his true 
humanity. One main purpose of John’s Gospel is to offset this teach¬ 
ing by portraying Jesus as having truly lived a human life. The other 
need he sought to meet was to give fresh and adequate statement to the 
universal significance of the Christ as then understood, in the light of 
almost a century of Christian experience and in terms of Greek thought. 
His gospel is thus more of a philosophy of religion, of Christ and 
Christian experience, than a consistent picture of the Jesus of history. 
To John, Christ was the Divine Son of God, and he is so portrayed. 
Christ was the very Word (the Logos) of God come in human form 
among men to bring them salvation and eternal life. The gospel is 
therefore interpretative. The emphasis is put much less upon the 
Kingdom of God, as in the synoptic accounts, and more upon the 
person of Jesus. Instead of Galilee, the center of Jesus’ work was 
made to be Judea and Jerusalem. The gospel is more discursive. In it 
Jesus’ teachings are no longer parabolic and pithy, but are long dis¬ 
courses that follow marvelous signs which he did. This tendency in 
John is so marked that it is often impossible to tell where Jesus’ words 
are supposed to stop and those of the writer begin. While this is 
true and the Gospel is little used as a basis for an historical account, 
it is the most spiritual of all the gospels. It portrays the Christ in his 
universal and cosmic meanings, and puts the matter in terms which 
are understandable and lasting in their power. What the Synoptic 
Gospels had done, John did not need to do again. What was done in 
John was supremely worthful, has been through the ages, and is so 
today. In it the meaning of Christ is revealed. 

From the first three Gospels must be drawn the true picture of 
Jesus as he really did live and work and teach. From John and the 
other chief books of our New Testament much can be got to help in 
understanding Christ’s meaning and spiritual service to mankind. If 
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space permitted it would be interesting to see how modern scholars 
generally proceed in making their picture of the historic Jesus. It is 
evident that for the narrative Mark is fundamental. For the teachings, 
the common material in Matthew and Luke (drawn from the Logia). 
In general the historic importance of the several present sources for 
our picture of Jesus are in this order: (i) the account in Mark, (2) 
the material common to Luke and Matthew, (3) the account in Luke, 
and (4) that in Matthew. In the light of the general consensus of 
present scholarship, Fred Merrifield in his book, The Rediscovery of 
Jesus, has published an Appendix which lists the main parts of the 
source material for a true picture of Jesus, based on the above order. 
.He first outlines the historical background of Jesus’ life, using the 
four sources mentioned; then he outlines Jesus’ own religious convic¬ 
tions, using the same sources in order; and finally he gives an outline 
of the editorial appreciations and corrections of later years in a 
similar way. To those who are not specialists in modern New Testa¬ 
ment study, Mr. Merrifield’s lists can be a valuable help in summarizing 
present scholarship as to what is and what is not historical. The 
devotional use of the New Testament may not require all persons to 
know these things, but for those who really want to "know” such 
information is indispensable. 

Other Types of New Testament Thought 

It is popularly thought that the New Testament contains one single, 
clear, and consistent kind of teaching. That view, however, is not exact. 
There are several main kinds of thought given by the different writers. 
Of course, the chief and basic teaching is that of Jesus, as given in 
the Synoptic Gospels. Then there is the vigorous theologizing and 
moralizing of Paul, a varied and important interpretative body of 
writing. The Book of Hebrews is another kind, providing a bridge 
from the Old Testament over into the New. Again the Revelation is an 
apocalypse, representing a special type of writing and teaching akin to 
much in Jewish and early Christian thought and very different from 
others. The ethical emphasis was strongly made in the Book of James. 
In the writings bearing the name of John, we have a spiritual inter¬ 
pretation crowning the entire collection of books. In it religion and 
life are fused, and the Christian spirit and teaching are fully acclimated 
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to the main currents of human life. The study of these several types of 
New Testament thought is most interesting and fruitful. 2 

Forming the New Testament Canon 

By canon is meant those books which came to be accepted as the 
genuine and authoritative books of the New Testament. The books 
now in the Bible were only some among many religious books that 
were written. From among all the books then extant, some were 
selected to form the New Testament and others were rejected. For 
instance, among the books that did not permanently get in were such 
as: the First Epistle of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, Gospel of the Hebrews, the Gospel of Peter, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, etc. Some that are not in now, came very near 
to being put in. And some now in came very near to being left out. 

Two principles seem largely to have determined the selection. 
First, those books which were believed to have been written by the 
apostles of Jesus, or by their immediate assistants, were generally 
accepted. And then, the further test of their actual usefulness in 
public worship and for private religion was highly regarded. The 
books that could meet these tests were soon accepted. Some which did 
not clearly qualify came in much later. The first books that seem 
to have been grouped and generally accepted were the epistles of Paul. 
Soon after, the gospels as a group gained acceptance. Later, the other 
books came in unevenly. Among the books about which widespread 
doubt prevailed were such as I and II Timothy, Titus, II and III John, 
Jude, II Peter, James, Hebrews, and Revelation. In the East, Hebrews 
was widely accepted, but the Revelation was rejected. In the West, 
the Revelation was accepted, but Hebrews was not. After 150 A.D., 
however, all the books we now have came increasingly to be accepted as 
Scripture. Their worth was decided not by churches as such nor by 
councils, but by their use in worship and their claims to apostolic origin. 
In 367 A.D. Athanasius in an official letter named the New Testament 
books as we now have them, declaring that they were to be considered 
as Scripture and that no other books were. 

This, then, is the story of the New Testament and of the newer 

2 A good introduction to this kind of study may be found in The First Age of 
Christianity , by E. F. Scott. The Macmillan Company. See also his Varieties of New Testa¬ 
ment Religion. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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meanings and uses it has come to have. Its precious books grew up 
out of the life and work of Jesus and his early disciples. Then the 
role was reversed. And since that time the New Testament has 
given to the Western World its knowledge of Jesus with all that that 
knowledge means. It has been the great instrument for the spread of 
the Christian religion in modern times. Along with the Old Testament 
it has been the sacred book of untold millions of persons and is today 
the Bible of about one-third of the human race. 


CHAPTER XVII ^ 


The Jesus of History 


THE world has witnessed the birth and growth of at least 
twenty-three historic religions. A dozen of these are now dead and 
gone, except as matters of historical interest. The others still function 
in various parts of the earth. In the Western World through nineteen 
centuries Christianity has been spreading its influence, until today it is 
the dominant religion in Europe and the Americas. Because of its place 
in Western life, it requires to be fairly understood even by those who 
have no active interest in its claims and work. It owes so much to its 
founder, Jesus Christ, that an understanding of the religion is perhaps 
best gained by beginning with an account of Jesus. 

Christianity is thus one of more than a score of religions. And its 
founder is one of several great persons who have originated religions 
or have so defined and reinvigorated older ones as to be considered 
their founders. Among such religions is Buddhism, whose founder 
was Gautama the Buddha. The religion now flourishes in China and 
Japan and several countries of southern Asia. The founder was a 
noble man and a great teacher. Zoroaster and the ethical religion he 
founded in Persia made lasting contributions to Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity. Confucius, the sage of China, executed a great reform in 
Chinese religion and established the enduring social and political 
philosophy which goes by his name. Muhammad in Arabia organized 
his followers in devotion to Allah and started a movement which has 
more than two hundred million adherents now. Other founders and 
religions deserve to be mentioned. From the historical view, it is in this 
company that Jesus Christ, the founder of the dominant religion of the 
West, is to be placed. 
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The Sources and the Background 

Jesus lived more than nineteen hundred years ago. Our knowledge, 
therefore, of his life and teachings must depend upon records. The 
records are found almost wholly in the New Testament, although 
infrequent references to him and his religion do exist in early non- 
Christian historical and political documents. The historical existence 
of Jesus has been fully established. In the New Testament his story is 
told in the books we know as the Gospels according to Mark, Matthew, 
Luke, and John. Most modern scholars do not lean hard on "John” f 0 r 
the historical facts concerning Jesus’ life and work. References to Jesus’ 
career and character which appear in the writings of the apostle Paul 
are an early source for our knowledge. Mark is the best single source 
historically. Matthew and Luke also make important contributions to 
our knowledge of Jesus. Our more detailed discussion of these sources 
was given in the preceding chapter. In the main, the sources do give us 
a living picture of Jesus, what he did and what he taught. The records 
as we now have them were put into writing from forty to seventy years 
after the events they described, and they were written to meet situa¬ 
tions then existing, with a view to extending the Christian religion, 
rather than to record for all future times an accurately detailed histori¬ 
cal knowledge of Jesus Christ. At the time of writing, the author or 
compiler of each gospel had several sources, written and oral, at his 
disposal. Some of these sources go back very near to the actual events 
of the life of Jesus. Three considerations as to our records may well be 
kept in mind, (i) Each of them was written to meet the living 
demands of a situation then existing, with some emphasis at least on 
edification. (2) Each record must now be understood in the light of the 
fullest sincere scholarship based on it. (3) The records all together do 
not furnish sufficient data for a biography of Jesus in the detailed 
sense in which we now speak of biography. Indeed, our knowledge of 
Jesus is almost wholly knowledge of the main current and supporting 
incidents during a period of only about three years occupied in his 
public ministry. In a similar way we have only a most important por¬ 
tion of the history of the first generation of Christians after Christ. But 
what we do have is so manifestly the most important material, that 
we should not be unduly impressed by the fact that we do not have 
more. Our records give us the knowledge we most surely need, and 
critical scholarship has shown that the records, when fairly studied, are 
to be relied on. Thus we have the account of the life and work of Jesus, 
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adequate to our need, but subject always to the findings of the mature 
and detailed scholarship of more than a hundred years of unremitting 
study. It is in the light of these findings that Jesus and his work will 
be portrayed. 

Jesus was an historic person. He lived in a given time and place. 
He was born 4 B.C. or earlier, in Palestine. He was put to death at 
Jerusalem probably in the spring of 29 or 30 a.d. He began his public 
work when about thirty years of age, and his ministry lasted three 
years or less. He was thus but a young man when his career was ended. 
His homeland of Palestine was a small country. Its greatest length 
was hardly more than one hundred and fifty miles and its breadth 
ranged from forty to seventy-five miles. In extent it was not so large as 
one-third of the size of such a modern state as Ohio. Its main physical 
feature was the Jordan River traversing it from north to south. The 
strategic location of Palestine at the cross-roads of the ancient world 
made it the fighting-gound in many conflicts between the great nations, 
and at the same time made it a prey to the conquering nation almost 
always. Its situation along the main highways of trade and travel also 
gave it wider contacts and made its culture and its people cosmopoli¬ 
tan. Jesus' home town, Nazareth, in Galilee the northern province, was 
a country village beautifully located among the hills, from which 
could be seen afar some of the spots where Israel's most stirring 
historic incidents had occurred. In the village was the local Jewish 
synagogue which served as church and school and local court. The 
beauty of the Galilean hills lay all about the town, and near by ran one 
of the main-traveled roads between Egypt and the countries eastward. 
In the village families lived their daily lives, and the more skilled 
practiced their needful trades. Upon the hillsides farmers grew their 
grain and shepherded their flocks. Vineyards were frequent and fruits 
were grown in plenty. Not far away the fishermen plied their trade 
on the Sea of Galilee. Every alert Jewish boy learned at home the 
absorbing story of the vicissitudes of the Israelites, God’s people, and 
came to hope, like all about him, for the fulfillment of God's ancient 
promises to his chosen people. 

Jesus' Youth and Training 

Joseph was the head of the home in which Jesus grew up. He 
was a carpenter in the village. This represented skill and in the village, 
then as now, gave the carpenter a respected and useful place. Mary, 
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the mother of Jesus, was a sensible and devout woman. There were 
brothers and sisters. In Mark 6:3 four brothers of Jesus are spoken of 
by name and sisters are mentioned. This means there must have been 
two of them or more. So Jesus grew up in a family where there were 
at least seven children. That he took a normal place among them seems 
indicated by the fact that later he was known as a man interested in 
social events, at ease among men, sought in friendship by poor and 
rich alike, and in his talks referring time and again to the simple inci¬ 
dents which so readily occur in home and village life. Like all Jewish 
boys, Jesus was taught a trade. At twelve or fourteen years of age 
the lad was inducted into its practice. Tradition says that Joseph died 
before Jesus was grown and that for a time Jesus, as the oldest son, 
acted as the head of the household. The record tells us that he was in 
the home at Nazareth, an obedient son, from his experience in the 
temple at Jerusalem when twelve years of age until the beginning of 
his public work; that is, between the ages of twelve and thirty. No 
doubt he was active in his trade at fifteen years of age. Thus for 
fifteen years or more he worked at his trade as a carpenter, taking his 
place in the family and in the village and community, known by all 
and knowing them. It is interesting to note that Jesus spent five times 
as many years working at his trade as he gave to his career in public. 
He was an attendant at the synagogue services in the village, hearing 
much of the Old Testament Scriptures read and sharing in the discus¬ 
sions that occurred. In the synagogue school he had learned to read 
and write and figure. Elsewhere there were training-schools for the 
preparation of likely young men for careers as scribes and rabbis. But 
such a school Jesus never attended. During these wholesome years at 
home Jesus came to know human nature intimately and practically, 
and learned to know and love the simple ways of nature about him 
and the common ways of men. Unlike so many pictures supposed to 
portray him, he was a rugged man, inured to daily toil and the out-of- 
doors, and well at home in any group he cared to share. During these 
years he acquainted himself intimately and widely with the ancient 
Scriptures of his people. He especially liked to saturate himself with 
the ideas of Isaiah and Deuteronomy and the Psalms. Later in life their 
ideas crop out in his teaching or appear as quotations when he is talk¬ 
ing with others or recalling them for his own consolation. He was also 
well acquainted with the reasonings of the rabbis and the scribes and 
knew how to meet their arguments when it served his purpose to do so. 
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Such were the growing years of Jesus. Alert and active, he played his 
part in the family and in the work of the community, and along with 
that mastered the Scriptures and the history of his people, sharing with 
all his heart their deepest convictions and their highest hopes. 

Sects Among the Jews 

All about him was the seething life of the Jewish nation. In his 
time it was dominated politically by the Roman power. While matters 
of ordinary life were left largely to the Jews, some crucial ones were 
held firmly by the Romans. Public order was maintained by Roman 
soldiers; coins bore Caesar’s image; taxes were required by them; 
capital punishment was reserved to be imposed by them. Among the 
Jews themselves were several prominent sects, each cherishing views 
on religion and policy peculiar to itself and with some program for 
their fulfillment. Chief among them was the Pharisees. They were the 
Puritans of their time, the separatists, who devoted themselves with 
their whole souls to the knowledge and keeping of the Law. They 
accepted also the scribal interpretations of the Law, "the traditions 
of men," as Jesus called them, and endeavored to keep them, too. 
In doctrine they were more forward also in accepting belief in angels 
and a resurrection from the dead. There were only a few thousand of 
the Pharisees in Jesus’ day but they were so conspicuous in the religion 
and life of the time that they stand out above all others. The New 
Testament writers paint them in very dark colors, a tendency that 
scholars now think was overdone. No doubt the Pharisees were 
sticklers for the minutiae of the Law and its interpretations. Their 
pedantry and their casuistry were overdone. Their complacent aloof¬ 
ness from the common people was not commendable. And yet they 
were the most exemplary persons of their nation at the time. Having 
set themselves to be the standard and the teachers of others, they had 
placed themselves in a vulnerable position among the people. 

The Sadducees were the priestly and office-holding group. They had 
generally kept on good terms with Rome, and many were used in 
official places because they served their masters well. They were 
conservatives as compared with the Pharisees. They rejected the addi¬ 
tions and interpretations of the Law, reserving their loyalty for what 
was written in the Scriptures. They rejected the belief in angels and 
the resurrection. They were the opportunists of their day, preferring 
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usually that well enough be let alone. Another group, the Essenes, 
were an ascetic folk who kept the Law of Moses, pursued agriculture 
for a livelihood, lived a communal life, and kept strictly to the cere¬ 
monial laws. A revolutionary group were the Zealots who bore in 
mind the sad fortunes of Israel as the subservients of a foreign power, 
and stood ready on short notice to resist Rome with might and main, 
taking up arms if need be to help bring in the promises of God. The 
Herodians were so called because they were favorable toward the 
house of Herod, in their policies for the nation’s rule and future. 
Many Jews were not openly allied with any of these groups. Many of 
the plain people were so busied with their toil and everyday troubles 
that they paid little heed to politics, and to religion only enough to 
keep the outstanding requirements of the Law. Some, a smaller but 
significant group, were the so-called Pious who were earnest in their 
religious interest, hoped for the fulfillment of God’s promises, prayed 
for the coming of His Kingdom, and did the day’s work as it came. 
From this group came John the Baptist and Jesus. 

Jewish Religion in His Day 

The religion of the Jews was that in which Jesus grew up. Their 
Scriptures were the contents of the Old Testament, only the books 
were arranged differently. They had their sacred books in the original 
Hebrew language, and also in the Septuagint version, which was 
Greek. The spoken language of the time in Palestine was the Aramaic. 
The older Hebrew religion had mainly looked to Moses as its founder 
and greatest prophet. For more than a thousand years Israel’s life and 
religion had risen and fallen with their national experiences as a 
people. Since the ending of the period of exile in Babylonia, the Jews 
had come under the influence of the Greeks and later of the Romans. 
The strands that went into the making of the Judaism into which 
Jesus was born were several. It was the resultant religion that grew 
up in Palestine during the few hundred years before his birth that 
constituted the Judaism of his day. It was in this sort of religion that 
he was trained. And it was into the hopes and expectations of this 
religion that he was destined to try to fit. (i) The legalistic tendency 
was prominent. All Jews leaned hard on the Law as the revealed will 
of God. Its requirements, religious, ceremonial, civil, social and moral, 
were matters of central concern. To be rightly religious was to keep 
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the commands. The Jews were the people of God and this was God's 
Law. In this tendency the Pharisees were the extremists; but all 
together the Jews were the people of the Law. The overdoing of this 
was a main cause for some of Jesus' most powerful strictures. 

(2) But along with the legalistic tendency went another, the 
prophetic . The prophets of the older times had emphasized the moral 
and social features of the religion. They had given it a highly ethical 
turn. ‘"He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?" (Micah 6:8). They had emphasized the 
social sides of life of the individual and the entire nation. Righteous¬ 
ness, justice, peace, and brotherliness were the main requirements, 
save only that all must be done in obedience to a righteous and merci¬ 
ful God. This was the essence of the prophetic religion. And its 
influence came down through the centuries an abiding part of the 
religion. During the last few hundred years before Christ, however, 
the emphasis in Judaism swung to the legalistic side. 

During the second half of the fourth century b.c. Alexander in his 
eastern conquests had conquered Palestine. After his death in 323 B.C. 
the Jews had come for a time under the rule of Egypt and then under 
the Seleucids. Antiochus Epiphanes, in his desire to hasten the accept¬ 
ance of Greek culture and Greek customs by the Jews, undertook to 
suppress several of the most characteristic of their practices and to 
substitute others. This outraged Jewish sentiment and led to the revolt 
under the Maccabees as leaders, which gave the Jews their independ¬ 
ence for a hundred years. This new freedom revived all the ancient 
hopes among them for national independence and supremacy, and for 
the fulfillment of God’s assurances to them. At long last, they believed 
they were to come into their own among the nations. However, this 
hope was to be shattered, for rivalries arose among their own leaders, 
and in 63 b.c. Pompey subjugated them to the Roman government. 
Thus again their hopes were dashed. Out of these revived religious 
and national hopes and their vicissitudes and radical disappointment, 
there grew up a new feature of their religion and a new movement 
among the people. 

(3) These conditions gave rise to what is called the "apocalyptic" 
literature. Two of the finest specimens of this literature have been 
preserved for us in the Bible, Daniel in the Old Testament and the 
Revelation in the New Testament. The word apocalyptic means revel- 
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atory. During the two last centuries before Christ and the first century 
after, this kind of literature and the hopes it embodied were wide¬ 
spread and influential among the Jews and the early Christians. Much 
of this literature has been preserved and is now known to scholars. 
In the main it represented the coming of a desperate pessimism upon 
the Jews. Their devotion to the claims of their God and religion was 
genuine and persistent but everything had, apparently, gone wrong 
for them; not now alone, but again and again. Once more the nation 
was ground under the foreigner’s heel. Again all fulfillments were 
postponed. No longer was there even faint hope that the Jews could in 
their own right win independence and supremacy. The present order 
was altogether evil and everything gone bad. But even so, man’s 
extremity was perhaps only God’s opportunity. Here then was the key 
that unlocked the mystery. God would fulfill their hopes by Himself 
breaking into history and in His own way bringing in a new and better 
age in which His righteous people would, with all the nations, live 
aright and serve Him well, enjoying the felicity of a new world in all 
its ways. So, following a temptation alive at all times in their history, 
the Jews turned from this world and its ways to an otherworldly and 
supernatural hope. Instead of once more trying to work their own way 
forward out of their terrible difficulties they threw their reliance 
wholly onto God. This turn once taken, the first necessity was to 
decipher, if possible, what might be involved. What was necessary 
to the just fulfillment of the many promises their God had made them 
during the long centuries ? How could such things be brought to pass ? 
And when might they be expected ? Such questions called into being 
the apocalyptic literature, so important for later Judaism and for the 
understanding of Jesus. 

Expectations of Kingdom and Messiah 

'The Kingdom of God” came to be the ideal of their expectation. 
The sovereignty or rule of God was its most essential feature. The 
doing of the will of God, ever and everywhere, was first. His will 
must be done in the hearts and lives of men. Along with this would 
come peace among all that live. Some thought it would be established 
on this earth. Others pictured it as belonging to heaven rather. Still 
others thought it could come only in a new world. If on earth it was to 
come, then earth must be greatly renewed and made productive be- 
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yond all human imaginings. For the picture they formed looked not 
only to righteousness and holiness, but to rich and varied living in an 
improved world. Righteousness was indeed a main requirement of the 
will of God as the Jews knew Him, and in the coming Kingdom it 
must always be. Piety, of course, would be there, and all that were 
would be devoted to the worship and will of the Great King. Some 
earnestly believed that the earth would be renewed, that Palestine 
would be the base for the Kingdom and Jerusalem, a renewed Jerusa¬ 
lem, its capital. The Jews all, if possible, but if not all, at least a 
remnant, the righteous, would stand with God at the center of this 
Kingdom. Other nations might, though some denied this, become the 
vassals of God’s people, sharing in the piety and the prosperity of that 
great Kingdom to come. In any case they could never be more than 
allies with Israel therein. It would seem that the mode of existence in 
that future Kingdom of God would be much like the best for which 
the ancient prophets had preached and wrought. The kind of life that 
men should live would well fulfill their truest hopes. In the content 
of this expected new age and Kingdom the best from their past would 
live again, only vastly enriched and magnified a thousandfold. 

As to the manner of the Kingdom’s coming, that was different. 
The nation was undone and powerless. Only God could bring the 
Kingdom. And bring it He would. Just how and when, they were not 
sure. But the varied views they came to hold on this question made 
their apocalyptic writings among the most interesting of all time. 
The most natural expectation was that God Himself would in some 
masterful way interpose in the process of history and remake the 
world, setting forward the chosen people, Israel, or the righteous 
remnant at least, and making all things over to the heart’s desire. 
That God could do this if He would, no true Jew doubted. God’s 
singleness and almighty power and beneficent purpose were the most 
central tenets of their age-long faith. However, some had been given 
the insight to see that God’s people were chosen for a mission to the 
world. Possibly their misfortunes and sufferings were a sacrificial gift 
they were called on to make in the world’s behalf. It might be their 
righteous sufferings would in some way atone for the ungodly de¬ 
merits of a stubborn world. More likely, however, the fulfillment of 
this ideal could only be through some righteous remnant of the chosen 
people, for not all Israelites were thus worthy and devoted to God’s 
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will. This seems to have been the ideal held out in Isaiah, chapters 
40 to 66. 

In the apocalyptic period and literature, though, there arose a differ¬ 
ent view. God would not Himself carry through this program and 
bring in the Kingdom, but that would be done by a Messiah, an 
"anointed one,” who in God’s name and in His power would bring 
it to pass. In chapter 7 of the Book of Daniel, about the earliest and 
certainly one of the finest of the apocalypses, a picturesque portrayal 
is given of "one like unto a son of man” who is to appear before the 
Ancient of Days and into whose hands is to be given the establish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom. Probably, here is meant the people of Israel 
itself as the agent for the bringing of the kingdom. The comparisons 
in the chapter with other world powers make that interpretation seem 
probable. But during the century that followed the Book of Daniel, 
many came to think of the Messiah as an individual who would be 
commissioned of God to do this wonderful work. Some believed that 
a descendant of their greatest king, David, would perform it. They 
thus held that some person of the royal line would arise and, in the 
name of Jehovah, would marshal the forces of Israel and with His 
supernatural help throw off the Roman yoke and inaugurate the 
Kingdom here on earth. Such would be the Davidic warrior-Messiah. 
But over against this natural and too-easy hope there arose the belief 
that the Messiah must be more than some gifted man divinely com¬ 
missioned. He need not be God himself, but more than man he must 
be. Most likely he would be some heavenly being, already existent but 
waiting in the heavens until God’s time. When that time came this 
Heavenly Messiah would be made manifest, and in a short time the 
kingdom would be ushered in by the power of God working with him. 
This picture appeared in the "Similitudes of Enoch,” an apocalypse 
written more than half a century before Jesus was born. In it the 
Messiah was spoken of as "the son of man,” and the expression 
appears to mean some anointed heavenly individual. This seems to 
have become the dominant form of the Messianic expectation during 
the decades prior to the coming of Christ. The expectation of the 
Kingdom was not uniform, but varied in many ways. And the views 
concerning the Messiah also varied. But the belief in some form of 
both Kingdom and Messiah was very widespread, and seems to have 
shared with the prophetic or ethical and the legalistic as major 
features of the popular and the learned religion of the time. 
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Jesus Begins His Work 

At this juncture and against this background of religion and expecta¬ 
tion John the Baptist appeared. He assumed the role of a prophet and 
challenged Israel to repentance with the announcement that the 
Kingdom of God was about to come. He lived the life of a rugged 
ascetic and conducted a preaching mission in which he adopted the 
rite of baptism as a symbol of cleansing for those whose repentance 
and desire to be ready for the kingdom was sincere. His person and 
his message were so striking that multitudes went out to see and hear 
him. He assured them the time was just about to come and warned 
them to mend their ways so as to be ready. He called them to judgment 
and warned them of the fearful consequences of being unready for the 
kingdom. He himself was not the Messiah, but it was his duty to 
prepare the way for the true Messiah’s coming. Many believed his 
message and were baptized in the Jordan River. A real revival of 
religion was started. The word concerning it spread and people from 
longer distances came to share it. Among those who came was Jesus 
from Nazareth in Galilee. Upon hearing John’s message and seeing 
the things that transpired, he was convinced the movement was from 
God. 

Jesus himself knew the Scriptures of his people and loved them 
well. Earnestly and often he had shared in the services at the syna¬ 
gogue in Nazareth, and there and elsewhere had talked with others 
about the glorious past and the present sad estate of God’s people. 
He knew what were the expectations of the common folk. And he 
understood the attitudes and policies of the several sects with their 
leaders at Jerusalem and elsewhere. He himself had had a deep and 
living experience of religion. He had visited the Temple at the age of 
twelve, and since. His heart and mind were alive with devotion to the 
God of Israel and to His cause. Indeed, he knew God intimately as 
only a son can know his father. He had meditated long and deeply 
on God’s purpose for His people. And in his own heart he had felt 
the stirrings of a work to be done for God if opportunity should offer. 
In this mood he came to observe the movement started by John. In 
spirit and temper he and John were close akin. Upon being convinced 
that John was right, he, too, was baptized. With deep earnestness and 
in prayer he came to his baptism. Upon emerging from the water he 
experienced great ecstasy, and in the exaltation he heard a voice from 
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God saying to him: "Thou art my beloved son, in thee I am well 
pleased." He saw the spirit of God descending upon him from above. 
He knew himself to be set apart by God for some great work. The die 
was cast, and he now knew that the premonitions he had had of some 
mission in God’s behalf were to be fulfilled. 

But what was the work to be ? And how was it to be done ? Those 
were questions that could not wait. Until they were answered nothing 
else could matter. Under the burden of them and of his anxiety to 
know, he sought solitude in the wilderness for meditation and prayer 
before God. For many days alone and in great earnestness he sought 
God’s answer to his queries. Was he, perchance, to be the Messiah? 
Could that possibly be? But if not, then what might be the meaning of 
the assurances at his baptism? But if he were to assume this awful 
responsibility, then how could the work be done ? What we now call 
his temptations came to him here. Already he enjoyed an intimate 
sonship to God. That, he knew and had known this long time. But 
Messiahship meant more than this. In any case the Messiah must be 
endowed with more than human power. All Israel agreed to that. 
And as he mused the temptation came: Here are stones that even look 
like loaves, and you are hungry; if you are gifted with Messianic 
power, command that they be made bread. But that would be to 
prostitute God-given powers to private ends, and had no meaning for 
the coming of the Kingdom. It must not be so. Again he meditated. 
John and all the prophets had been very severe and in God’s name 
had made their demands most high. Might they not have done better 
to take human nature into account, and compromise to win? Might 
not he, if he were the Messiah, bring in the Kingdom of God by 
demanding less from the world and gaining more? But that would 
be to fall down before Satan and the powers of this world, and that 
must not be. And again he mused. Many of the people expected God’s 
Messiah to appear suddenly above the Temple and be manifested in 
power. Might not he, if he were the Messiah, cast himself down from 
the pinnacle of the Temple and so, with one strategic stroke, win the 
people to his cause? Even the Scriptures promised that God’s angels 
would bear up his Anointed One lest he should dash his foot against 
a stone. But here again it was written: one must not tempt the Lord 
his God. Somewhat thus he meditated, as he prayed and waited to 
learn God’s will and way. Out from it all he came with firm conviction 
that the Kingdom of God meant more than this, that first of all it 
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required a people made ready for its coming. But that required self- 
devotion and a mission to the nation. It could not be done by short 
cuts and in spectacular ways. It was deeper than that. In this assurance 
he went back to Galilee. 

He Announces His Mission 

For Jesus these were most momentous days. His heart and mind 
were full, always full, of this great experience and its meanings. For 
a time he renewed his thought upon the Scriptures, meditating much 
on God's will for his people and for him, praying earnestly and look¬ 
ing for assurances regarding the steps to be taken in the way ahead. 
As occasion offered, he began to talk in private and publicly con¬ 
cerning the things of God. His ears were keenly alert to learn how the 
work of John the Baptist progressed. Whatever might be the first 
steps to be taken, he felt that it should be his work to carry forward 
God’s mission as John already was doing. While thus he watched and 
from day to day did the things that came to hand, there welled up in 
him the irresistible urge to declare the message. 

Oft when the Word is on me to deliver, 

Lifts the illusion, and the truth lies bare; 

Desert or throng, the city or the river. 

Melts in a lucid Paradise of air. 

Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 

Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings, 

Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 

Sadly contented in a show of things. 

Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet call— 

O to save these! to perish for their saving! 

Die for their life, be offered for them all ! 1 

To his neighbors he announced his commission on a certain Sabbath. 
As was his habit, he went to the synagogue on the sacred day to 
worship along with his neighbors and kinsmen. The scroll was handed 
to him for the reading. Turning to the Book of Isaiah (61:1, 2) he 
opened and read: 

1 By F. W. H. Myers. Reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 

For He has consecrated me to preach the gospel to the poor, 

He has sent me to proclaim release for captives 
And recovery of sight for the blind, 

To set free the oppressed, 

To proclaim the Lord’s year of favor. 

After he had read these words he laid aside the scroll, saying to the 
people as he did so: "This day is this scripture fulfilled in your hear¬ 
ing." He then sat down and proceeded to discuss with them the 
meanings of the Scripture. Thus in terms of the prophetical in their 
religion he had chosen to announce his mission. 

Preaching the Kingdom of God 

The vigor and success with which John conducted his mission made 
a great stir. At Jerusalem and all around, the people were talking of 
his message and taking sides. Herod, whose favor with his Roman 
overlords depended largely on his ability to maintain peace and quiet 
in his district, looked askance on John’s growing power with the 
people. He might indeed, if he should choose, work them into a 
religious and patriotic frenzy and then at some apparently opportune 
moment start an uprising against Herod and even Rome itself. The 
thing had been done more than once. And it must not happen now. 
Herod, the king, upon a pretense arrested John and cast him into 
prison. Upon hearing of this Jesus felt that his duty was clear. He 
took up the mission that John was perforce laying down, and carried 
it forward. He began publicly to declare the nearness of the coming 
reign of God. 

Fully launched in his work, he declared the Kingdom of God to 
be coming among them, and urged the people on all sides to repent 
of their carelessness and their sins. The time was short. The require¬ 
ments on God’s part were urgent. And their own true lives depended 
on this new devotion of their whole selves. Jesus most earnestly de¬ 
voted himself to the work. In the light of their national history and 
of all God’s promises and in the presence of the signs of the times, 
unmistakably God’s will for the world and his purpose for the Jews 
was just about to be fulfilled. Anointed with a spiritual power which 
had come upon him at his baptism and after, Jesus not only fervently 
and powerfully declared his message, but his mind had cleared and 
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he used argument and illustration with the gift of genius. His call 
for turning to God was addressed to all the people. But his own 
training and sympathies were such that the common people especially 
felt drawn to him. Three sorts of persons particularly had come to feel 
themselves almost without the pale of Israel, almost given up by God. 
These were the "sinners," so called because they were absorbed in 
daily duties and in common pursuits and neglected the finer points of 
the Law; the publicans, who, though Jews by race, sold themselves to 
the Romans to collect the taxes from the people; and the outcasts 
who as lepers or prostitutes or in other ways had gone beyond the 
concern of the respectable in society. These seem especially to have 
appealed to Jesus as needing to hear the message. To his great joy, 
they turned to God in many cases with sincere repentance. The sick 
and afflicted came to him for healing. By the power of God he was 
able, in meeting the real needs of people, to do marvelous deeds of 
healing both of body and of mind. As the work began to grow he 
called into his discipleship two and two, and then others until twelve 
had become his intimate associates and helpers. Them he sent on 
preaching and healing missions, carrying the announcement and re¬ 
quirements of the coming Kingdom into all the towns and country¬ 
sides. With unequaled ingenuity he hit upon simple and effective 
phrases to describe the Kingdom and the kind of persons it demanded. 
The standards of righteousness and devotion he set above all that 
even the Pharisees and scribes had asked. A new heart, he said, and a 
new and heroic devotion of the will were absolutely necessary. 

His vigorous work for the Kingdom had led John to think that 
Jesus might be the Messiah that was expected to come. From prison 
John sent messengers to inquire: "Are you the Coming One, or are 
we to look for some one else?" Active at the time in his healing and 
teaching work, he let the messengers see for a time what was happen¬ 
ing. Then turning to them, he said: "Go and report to John what you 
have seen and heard; that the blind see, the lame walk, lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and to the poor the gospel 
is preached." To this Jesus added a wistful expression of hope that 
those who earnestly craved the Kingdom’s coming might not be misled 
or disappointed by the nature of his work. It is interesting to note that 
here, as at the first announcing of his mission, Jesus places foremost 
the actual meeting of the living needs of persons, and devotes himself 
to mending the lives of men, physically, mentally, and morally, as if 
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that were what God was most concerned with and what the Kingdom 
most truly meant. 

The Methods Jesus Used 

Jesus worked in various ways. He was a herald and prophet of the 
Kingdom that was coming. He was a winsome and powerful preacher. 
He was an effective and sympathetic healer. He was an organizer in 
a simple and practical way, choosing and using the twelve to assist 
him. At this stage in his career he was a very popular teacher as well. 
His main theme was the Kingdom and the new righteousness that it 
required. A good sample of his teaching is given us in the collection we 
call the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew, chapters 5, 6, 7). Along with 
the positive presentation of the righteousness of the Kingdom, he 
inveighed sternly and persistently against all sin, but against several 
sins most often. These are best understood against the social and moral 
' and religious conditions prevailing then and there, although they are 
reprehensible at any time. He bitterly attacked hypocrisy, insincerity. 
Equally did he hate complacency and unteachableness. Perhaps these 
were the sins he saw most marked in the Pharisees and leaders of his 
day. Mammonism or worldliness he saw on all sides and declared that 
it actually competed with God for the loyalties of men, so pressing were 
its claims and so immediate its apparent rewards. Hard-heartedness, 
unbrotherliness, hurt him to the core, and yet on every hand it was 
indulged in by man toward man. This sin seemed to him to deny the 
very fatherhood of God and consequent brotherhood of man, in which 
he with all his soul believed. Again, he grieved over the indecision and 
fruitlessness of so many lives. They didn’t choose and they didn’t 
mature into any worthy thing. How futile and how sinful they were! 
He spoke frequently against impurity, mental and moral, and insisted 
upon all persons keeping the fountains pure. From the distinctively 
Christian view, "sin is opposition to the spirit and working of God’s 
moral government. ... Sin is the placing of self-will or selfishness 
above the claims of love and duty” (W. N. Clarke). Jesus was using 
every resource to win men to the kind of life fitted for the coming 
Kingdom or reign of God. The worst of all obstacles to such living 
was sin in its many forms. At heart, it was the selfishness which in 
practice denied the claims of God and of others upon one’s loyalty 
and concern. Scholars are agreed that at the very heart of his message 
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Jesus put the one demand which God makes of all men everywhere: 
Thou shalt love God heartily, and thy neighbor as thyself. 

The Principles of His Teaching 

The great positive teachings of Jesus may perhaps be summarized 
by the principles around which they crystallize. (1) The one great 
basic assumption Jesus always made was that God is our Father, one 
and almighty, more like a good "father” than anything else, active in 
our behalf and energetic to establish fully His rule among men. The 
reality and power and active concern of God for man’s welfare were 
bed-rock in Jesus’ thinking, living, and teaching. (2) Another 
principle everywhere manifest is his belief in the supreme worth of 
every person. With Jesus, man was the value above all else. Customs 
and laws and institutions were to be judged by their service to human 
beings. Man as man was precious in his own right and in God’s sight. 
Not alone the respectable and privileged few, but the many. And be¬ 
yond them the outcast and sorely sinful also were. The Kingdom 
would include all persons who were fit, and every individual was of 
prime concern. (3) That love was the spirit to live by, Jesus always 
proclaimed. The duty to love others as one loved oneself, positively 
and thoughtfully, he unhesitatingly declared. When asked for a good 
rule of thumb for judging conduct he said: "Whatsoever you would 
that men should do unto you, do you also to them.” Any man who was 
right with God (whose nature was love) would not find it hard to 
think less highly of himself and to think justly of all others. Besides, 
God’s rule could never be established among men who declined to live 
in brotherly ways. (4) Equally clear was his teaching that self-realiza¬ 
tion could best be attained through service. True greatness lay not 
in ruthlessly pressing ahead for oneself, largely regardless of others, 
but in investing oneself in service to others. Even he himself came, 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give himself. After 
all, the good life that was coming was to be a shared life in which all 
worth-while things would be in plenty and all right-spirited persons 
would co-operate heartily in every good work. God’s gifts were for all, 
but only those could enter the Kingdom who regarded others as well as 
themselves. Such were the principles underlying his teaching. It 
has been a fortunate thing that Jesus with keen insight did not 
supplant the Mosaic laws with other rules and regulations, but instead 
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taught vitally and left to his followers living principles. Their worth 
abides and the application of them in each age and place is left to the 
honest judgment of the generations as they come. 2 

Jesus the Messiah 

After an aggressive campaign of preaching and healing in Galilee, 
Jesus came to a crisis in his thinking and work. His success had stirred 
the opposition of the Pharisees and other leaders. Jesus was not of 
them. Besides, his emphasis and interpretations of the all-important 
Law were, from their view, unconventional and misleading. He 
assumed an authority they could not accept. Herod, who had done 
away with John as a menace, now turned his eyes toward Jesus, since 
he too might become an agitator. Besides, the success Jesus had attained 
was mainly outside Jerusalem and Judea and mostly with the common 
folk, not among those who determined the destiny of the nation. Mean¬ 
while, in his own soul there had been growing the conviction first 
clearly suggested to him at his baptism, that he was more than a herald 
of the coming Kingdom, that he was even the Messiah through whom 
it was to be inaugurated. He withdrew for a time outside the Jewish 
territory for what some have called a period of rest with his disciples. 
At its close, near Caesarea Philippi, Jesus finally put to the disciples 
the all-important questions: Who do men say that I am? Who do you 
say I am? Their answer to the first was that the people believed him 
to be Elijah or Jeremiah, one of the great prophets, or John the Baptist 
come back to life. To the second question Peter, for the twelve, made 
the significant confession: Thou art the Messiah (the Christ, the 
Anointed One). With deep gratitude Jesus acknowledged this insight 
to be a revelation to them from God. He was the Messiah indeed. 
However, they should not proclaim it so. That would now do harm 
rather than good and would not help the coming of the Kingdom. 

But along with the recognition of him as the Messiah there was 
another lesson they should learn. It looked as if he must die for the 
cause. Opposition to him among the leaders at Jerusalem was much 
and bitter. Herod had marked him as a dangerous character. Besides, 
the Jews as a people had always been a sacrifice to the world. And it 
might be that the Messiah also must be a sacrifice. Some parts of the 

- Cp. B. S. Easton, What Jesus Taught. The Abingdon Press; M. Dibelius, The Message 
of Jesus Christ. Charles Scribner's Sons; W. Rauschenbusch, The Social Principles of 
Jesus. Methodist Book Concern. 
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Scriptures could be so read, even if they had not before been inter¬ 
preted thus. And even early in his public career there had been 
intimations of this possiblity. By now it began to look certain. At any 
rate, it was a possibility to be taken with much seriousness. And so he 
openly warned them. At the experience of his transfiguration soon 
after Peter's confession of his Messiahship, he and they were caught 
up in an ecstasy in which he conferred with Moses and Elijah, and 
all were reassured that they were in God’s way for them. Henceforth 
Jesus was determined to go down to Jerusalem at the national feast 
when all Israel would be gathered there, and to offer himself to them 
as their Messiah. It might mean his acceptance by them, or it might 
mean his death at their hands. In either case God would lead the 
way. Already he had rejected the idea of presenting himself to them 
as the Davidic warrior-Messiah which some expected. As things now 
stood, he could not in this life be to them the Heavenly Messiah 
depicted in *’Enoch,” unless it be only as the Messiah-presumptive, 
whose true nature and function God would later make manifest to all. 
The possibility that the Messiah should die for his people they had 
never foreseen. But Jesus had been forced so to think, and now he read 
it in Isaiah 53, as well as in the course of events. From all this it was 
plain to him that he could not fulfill the commission of the Messiah 
for his people in the precise ways they were expecting. Messiahship 
must be re-thought in terms not altogether clear even to him. But 
God would show the way. Of the fact of his Messiahship there was 
now no doubt; of the way it must be effectuated, only circumstances 
ahead could tell. With these thoughts and in a mood of exaltation very 
mystifying to his followers, he set out toward Jerusalem and the 
feast. In much fear and perturbation they followed after him. 

Two occurrences soon transpired which precipitated a crisis, 
forcing the national leaders to a decision. As the band neared Jeru¬ 
salem, Jesus arranged for entrance into the holy city in a demonstra¬ 
tive way. Seated upon an ass, and amidst the acclaim and shouts of 
those who accompanied him and considered him a great prophet or 
even more, he entered the city. The demonstration attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the populace and announced to all in an unmistakable way 
that Jesus, the Galilean prophet and healer, was there. He was there 
on a mission for God. Could it be that he was the Messiah? The 
announcement was understood by the scribes and elders, and they 
forthwith decided to do away with him. At the Temple he further 
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forced the situation, by driving from the sacred precincts those who 
sold the doves for sacrifice and exchanged money for those who came 
to worship. In this again he offered himself as with authority. His 
provocative actions left no alternative to his enemies. The Pharisees 
and scribes hated him because he minimized the Law and misled the 
people. The Sadducees and priests hated him because he was a dis¬ 
turber and might bring down on them the wrath of Rome. Their way 
ahead was plain enough. 

The Last Tragic Days 

After having held a solemn meal (the Lord’s Supper) together with 
his disciples toward the end of his passion week, Jesus went into the 
garden of Gethsemane to pray. In great agony of spirit, he sought to 
learn the will of God in this crisis. Must he die to do God’s will, or 
might some other way be offered? Even yet it seemed possible that 
God’s Anointed might otherwise inaugurate the Kingdom. Neverthe¬ 
less, he was set to do God’s will. While in the garden he was arrested 
and taken away, his disciples being scattered from him. 

He was taken before the Jewish leaders and their high priest for 
hearing. There were serious charges and much confusion. But the 
heart of the matter was their charge that he claimed to be the Messiah 
and, as such, the King of the Jews. Jesus preserved silence among them 
until he was adjured by the high priest on oath to declare whether he 
was the Messiah. In response to this direct insistence, Jesus felt it his 
duty to reply. He quietly answered, "Thou hast said.” Thereupon the 
priest rent his garment and exclaimed that Jesus had committed 
blasphemy against God in so admitting. The penalty for blasphemy 
was death, according to Jewish law. 

But capital punishment was reserved to the Roman authorities. 
So Jesus, soon after, was taken before Pilate, the governor. Here he 
was charged with having claimed to be the King of the Jews. There¬ 
fore he was a dangerous man, a revolutionary and a traitor to Caesar 
and Caesar s rule. Pilate seems to have divined the charge was not 
quite genuine; but under pressure of the mob he condemned Jesus 
to be put to death by crucifixion, as was customary with public agita¬ 
tors. Not long after, he was crucified on Calvary between two thieves. 

After agonizing experiences and a tragic death, he was buried in 
a hillside tomb belonging to Joseph of Arimathea, an influential 
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Jew who had become interested in him. The arrest and crucifixion of 
Jesus dealt a terrible blow to his disciples who had come into Jerusalem 
with him, highly hoping that despite Jesus’ own warnings the King¬ 
dom might now be set up by the power of God. Upon his arrest, they 
fled. Later in the record one of them does seem to appear in a second¬ 
ary way. Peter alone tried to go along to see what actually happened, 
but he was detected and, under provocation, swore that he knew 
Jesus not at all. Thus the whole movement led by Jesus seemed to have 
been undone. 

However, on the morning of the third day after Jesus’ body was 
laid in the tomb, a very strange thing occurred. It was reported that 
the tomb was empty. It was rumored that Jesus had risen from 
the dead. Concerning what actually happened the records are con¬ 
fused. The oldest account we have runs this way: "For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which also I received: that Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures; and that he was buried; and that he 
hath been raised on the third day according to the scriptures; and that 
he appeared to Peter; then to the twelve; then he appeared to above 
five hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain 
until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he appeared to James; then 
to all the apostles; and last of all, as to the child untimely born, he 
appeared to me also” (I Corinthians 15:3-8). Such is the testimony of 
Paul, writing perhaps twenty years after the event. Paul distinctly says 
he learned these things from the earliest Christian leaders at Jeru¬ 
salem, such as Peter, and James the brother of Jesus. The records 
indicate that Peter first became certain he had seen and talked with 
the risen Jesus. After that, others also did. And finally, Paul’s whole 
life and career were changed by an experience in which he claimed he 
also did. The details we shall never know. But one thing is certain. 
These early Christians believed with all their souls and claimed un¬ 
reservedly that they had dealt with the risen Christ. From defeated 
disciples returning to their old homes and occupations, utterly dis¬ 
couraged and forlorn, they were changed by what happened into 
courageous heroes, believing in their risen Lord with incomparable 
devotion and daring to endure everything and override all unbelief 
and opposition, in his name and cause. From vanquished they were 
turned into victors by what happened. From that hour Jesus had 
triumphed. And from that hour Christianity started on its way around 
the earth. 
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What Religion Is and Does 
How Jesus Viewed His Mission 

Such was the career of Jesus. How had he himself thought of it? 
What was he trying to accomplish with such magnificent devotion? 
Modesty becomes those who essay a reply. But in the light of what 
seems the best knowledge until now, the answer must be given. Jesus 
was a true member of the Jewish race and religion. He knew their 
Scriptures. He knew the main attitudes and teachings of their leaders, 
and he knew the expectations of the common people. He shared their 
religion, but more deeply, as only genius could, and he shared their 
major hopes. He too loved the ideal of the Kingdom of God and hoped 
for its coming to reality more earnestly than any. In his youth he had 
experienced religion in its warmth and power, and he knew himself 
to be intimately a son of God. He had nurtured his mind and soul on 
the precious parts of their sacred Scriptures. In manhood he had been 
drawn to John’s revival and had joined the movement. At baptism he 
knew himself set apart by God for some great mission. During the 
earlier months of his public work he came to think of himself as 
God’s Messiah. Later, Peter and others acknowledged this also. Indi¬ 
cations were that death awaited him at Jerusalem, and he faced that 
firmly. The idea of an earthly warrior-Messiah he rejected. To him 
the Son-of-Man conception of the Messiah pictured in "Enoch,” that 
of a heavenly being, seemed impossible unless it be altered by further 
truth. He came to interpret Isaiah 53 as applying to the Messiah also, 
predicting his necessary death. But if the Messiah must die for the 
Kingdom, then the heavenly Messiah thus exalted must come again 
to finally set up that kingdom in the world. While in his public work 
he had asserted an authority which could belong only to the Messiah. 
Messianic power had been with him to proclaim the Kingdom, to 
heal and forgive, and to suffer unflinchingly. And now he was to be 
alive for evermore. His disciples were to remain faithful until empow¬ 
ered and directed from on high. In the near future he would return 
as Heavenly Messiah to bring in the Kingdom fully. His first mission 
was to the chosen people of God, but others fitted for the new life 
in the Kingdom of God would also, through them, profit as they did. 
Thus Jesus seems to have viewed his life and lived it, giving himself 
in life and in death in unreserved devotion to God’s will for him, pro¬ 
claiming the coming kingdom, teaching its requirements, and pre¬ 
paring people for its enjoyment. It was his meat and drink to procure 
among men, in their hearts and lives, the doing of God’s will on earth 
as in heaven. He lived and died to inaugurate the Kingdom. 


CHAPTER XVIII & 


Christianity 


THE faith that Jesus was not dead but alive for evermore, 
gave birth to the Christian religion. The apostles and other believers 
in Jesus gathered in Jerusalem and experienced what they could con¬ 
strue in no other way than as marvelous assurances of his continued 
presence with them and purpose for them. The spirit of brotherliness 
prevailed among them, and they were caught up in a movement of 
wonderful enthusiasm and power. At Pentecost Peter and others 
preached with such persuasion that thousands were added to their 
number. They experienced the coming of God’s power upon them and 
believed it to be the fulfillment for them of Jesus’ promise of the 
coming of God’s spirit to work in them and through them. At the 
time, they were heartily faithful to the Jewish religion, differing only 
by their acceptance of Christ as the Messiah and thinking themselves to 
be the most devoted of all God’s people. 

Jesus as Messiah and Saviour 

It is not positively known that Jesus intended to found a new reli¬ 
gion. He believed himself to be the Messiah of the Jews. Certainly he 
demanded important changes in their religion. He expected that, by 
God’s help, thoroughgoing changes would occur. He put a very high 
estimate upon his own person and work, and believed himself to be 
doing the most important thing any being other than God could do. 
He believed himself to be fulfilling the most important promises of 
their ancient Scriptures. As soon as his earliest disciples began to 
preach in his name they found it necessary to define their message. 
Especially did they find it necessary to rethink their ideas of the 
Messiahship. Christ had not been at all a warrior-Messiah. In his 
earthly life he had not been in any adequate way the Heavenly Mes- 
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siah; at any rate much which w^as expected of such Messiah he had not 
brought to pass. And his death was a most unexpected thing, if he 
truly were the Messiah. For that some explanation must be found. Jesus 
himself had seemed to lean on Isaiah 53 as giving meaning to his death 
as he saw it surely approaching. Here, then, was the explanation. The 
Messiahship had two important sides, and one side they had been over¬ 
looking. Not only was the Messiah, a heavenly being, to come from on 
high with power and great glory to execute the judgment of men and 
to set up the Kingdom among them, but he must first live among men 
to teach and prepare them, even dying on their behalf. Thus it was 
plain from the Scriptures, after the event. Whether Jesus ever formu¬ 
lated how his death would be effectual is uncertain. That he accepted 
death as a necessity and part of God’s will for him in his Messianic 
work seems clear. Peter and the first Christians went farther. They 
began to teach that their Scriptures declared the necessity of Christ’s 
death, that in thus dying he effectually brought men to God and God 
to men. Their proclamation that Christ truly was the Messiah soon 
brought upon them the wrath of the orthodox Jews, and persecution 
began. By it the Christian Jews were scattered in all directions. Every¬ 
where they went they carried their message and spread the fire of 
their enthusiasm. Soon afterward Paul experienced his remarkable 
conversion to the Christian way. Having thought himself clear again, 
he launched into the preaching of the Christian religion with the 
same zeal he had previously shown in the Jewish religion. He con¬ 
ferred with such leaders at Jerusalem as Peter and James the brother 
of Jesus. In the spreading of the new religion Paul became the fore¬ 
most missionary. In the letters which he wrote upon various occasions 
to his churches he gave the earliest and most influential statements of 
Christian doctrine. Peter was the foremost leader among the early 
Christians whose work was done about Jerusalem and in Palestine 
itself. 

During the first century the Christian movement spread in many 
directions. Strong churches were established at Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus, and Rome. In many places believers gathered into churches. 
Paul’s epistles and the Gospels were written at various times and 
places to meet the needs of believers in the new religion. At a con¬ 
ference held between Paul and others in Jerusalem about 49 A.D. it 
came to be pretty plain that Christianity was to be a new religion and 
not another sect in Judaism. The needs of the churches required that 
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some forms of organization be adopted. The rise of heretical teachings 
necessitated the formulating of the central beliefs of the Christians. 
While the main things were generally held to, there was considerable 
variety in the different interpretations. This appears unmistakably in 
the New Testament. 

There was, during this period, a growing estimate of the person 
and work of Jesus. To many of the orthodox Jews he was a misguided 
enthusiast and an impostor. They verily believed him to be such and 
their actions toward him were in accord with their firm conviction. 
Most of them acted consistently from their own view of the situation. 
To the common people of his day Jesus was a great prophet. He was 
from God and he was carrying on the work so nobly begun by the 
ancient preachers of God’s truth. To Jesus and his apostles he was the 
Messiah commissioned of God. After his death the meaning and place 
of Christ was greatly enlarged. He was the Messiah who had risen 
from death after having given himself for his people. Not only so, 
but he would return to earth again as the Heavenly Messiah with 
power, and the Kingdom in its fullness would come. This was a 
universal and powerful belief among the Christians of that first 
century and afterward. Paul, who had been trained in Greek ideas, 
spoke of Christ as the Lord. Like the savior-gods in the mystery reli¬ 
gions of the Greek and Roman world, Christ, too, only infinitely more 
so, was a savior of his people and was their Lord. Philo at Alexandria 
had given prominence in his philosophy to the idea of the Logos, the 
very Reason and Word or self-expression of God. This he conceived 
to be a second great principle within the very nature of God, whereby 
He revealed Himself and made Himself effectual in the world. This 
idea was taken over by the writers of Hebrews and the Gospel and 
epistles of John. They think of Christ as the Logos of God, the very 
Reason or Word of God become personal. Thus they elevated Christ 
to a dignity and place far above man, and barely less than God 
Himself. They were trying always to explain to themselves the rich 
and saving significance of Christ, their Master. This tendency toward 
doctrinal formulation was very active in the following centuries. 
Believers found two sides to the person of Christ. On the one side he 
was a man, truly human. To deny that, was untrue and heretical. On 
the other side he was divine, more than man. Likewise, to deny that 
was heretical. The creeds later came, therefore, to declare that Christ 
was both human and divine, both man and God, two natures in one 
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person. The doctrine of the Trinity, the triunity of God, became the 
full formula. God was truly one, yet three in one—the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. Thus Christ was one with God. And this estimate 
of him and his place has come down through the main current of 
Christian history. 

Some Important Christian Doctrines 

This estimate of the person and work of Jesus has been recently 
reaffirmed in such vigorous words as these from J. G. Machen: "The 
Jesus spoken of in the New Testament was no mere teacher of right¬ 
eousness, no mere pioneer in a new type of religious life, but One who 
was regarded, and regarded Himself, as the Savior whom men could 
trust. . . . The early Christians regarded Jesus not merely as an 
example for faith, but primarily as the object of faith. Christianity 
from the beginning was a means of getting rid of sin by trust in Jesus 
of Nazareth ... a Savior who came voluntarily into this world 
for our salvation, suffered for our sins upon the cross, rose again 
from the dead by the power of God, and ever lives to make intercession 
for us. . . . The witness of the New Testament is everywhere the 
same; the New Testament everywhere presents One who was both 
God and man.’’ 1 

What Jesus actually did for man’s redemption and salvation he 
did by the life he lived and the teachings he taught and the death 
he died. Those were matters which occurred as historic events and 
they stand permanently. The Christian people have put various 
interpretations on them from age to age. The interpretations of those 
facts or the theories of the atonement, as such explanations are usually 
called, have varied with the ages in which they were formulated. 
Especially have they been affected by the governmental and social 
systems and political philosophies of the times in which the theories 
of the atonement were taking shape. There have been about half a 
dozen different important theories of the atonement. 2 They will not 
be described here. Interested readers can readily secure good discus¬ 
sions of them. But there is an important distinction to be kept in min d 
between what Jesus actually historically did for man and the various 

1 Christianity and Liberalism, ch. v. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 

“ G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation, part II. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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theories which have since been developed to explain what he did. It 
might be possible to hold firmly by the known facts as to Jesus and 
his work without being entirely satisfied with any one of the theories 
by which men have tried to explain what he was and did. 

Perhaps the theory of Christianity as a religion of redemption 
which has most widely and firmly held the popular mind among Chris¬ 
tians, has been the view that came largely from the teaching of the 
apostle Paul. However, it was given its classical expression much later, 
and prevails in the thinking of many Christians until this hour. Ac¬ 
cording to this view, God’s will toward men was good, but between 
God and man had intervened the horrible obstacle of sin. Since God 
was holy and righteous and personal, sin was not only the destroyer of 
man’s own good, but it was a desperate affront to God. Sin was willful 
disobedience to the will of God. The foremost fact in all the world thus 
came to be the dreadfulness and guilt of sin. Under this desperate load 
of sin man was not able of himself to return to God. So God, by the 
divine initiative and from a heart of overflowing love toward men, 
undertook man’s redemption. This divine initiative took effect through 
the life and death of Jesus Christ, who was the Son of God and the 
Saviour of men. God became incarnated in Christ. Thus in the redeem¬ 
ing work, God was in Jesus; Father and Son were one; and in what 
Jesus did God was immediately and genuinely present. But the dread¬ 
fulness of sin was such that only the shedding of blood could do away 
with it. And since man could not stand in his own behalf, Christ will¬ 
ingly gave himself a sacrifice for sin in man’s stead. Jesus’ death thus 
was an atoning death and through it the grip of sin on man was broken, 
the way for fellowship between God and man was again freely opened. 
In this supreme sacrifice on man’s behalf God’s justice in His undeviat¬ 
ing opposition to sin was sustained, and yet His love toward man was, 
through Christ, given its full effect. Thus the terrible obstacle of sin 
was overcome. Jesus’ death was a vicarious or substitutionary death; 
he bore the penalty due to man because of the awful sinfulness of sin. 
Thus was propitiation made and man’s justification from sin was 
brought about. This view of Jesus’ work and death holds that through 
that experience an important change took place in the attitude of God 
toward men. Henceforth God was unrestrained in His love toward men 
and might pour forth His grace upon them freely. A great change in 
man’s status before God also was effected. He no longer stood hope¬ 
lessly condemned but, by the acceptance of Christ and his work, 
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might become indeed a child of God. Not only did Christ die, but he 
also rose again from the dead. Thus he was alive for evermore, and 
his living help might be had by all believers who put their trust in 
him. He was, therefore, not only their Redeemer, but their Living 
Lord as well. According to this very widely accepted view, Christ was 
thus not only the Christian’s greatest example of what a Christian 
should be nor was he the world’s greatest religious teacher only, but 
he was the divine object of their faith. In him God was, and he was 
God. This has been a most influential interpretation of the work and 
person of Christ. 

In modern times, many believers who put their trust in Christ have 
found this theory of redemption not entirely convincing. Its formal 
and legalistic emphasis seems unreal. It has too much of the govern¬ 
mental about it and too little of the personal. It tends to set Christ’s 
love over against God’s justice, and seems to portray God as less than 
He really is. And changing times have brought a more realistic em¬ 
phasis on the moral and spiritual features of Christ’s work and the 
experience of salvation. God’s work through Christ in the hearts and 
lives of men would seem to be less forensic and more a matter of inner 
experience. Thus, without denying the actuality of sin and its dread¬ 
fulness or the supreme fact of Christ and his saving work, the emphasis 
has tended to be put on other more easily understandable aspects of 
the work of Christ. It is seen that Jesus set himself to meet the central 
hope of his own people and was above all bent on inaugurating among 
men the Kingdom of God. His life was one of self-sacrifice and his 
death was of a piece with his life. It was the crowning act in a life 
which was a living sacrifice. In his life, and supremely in his death, 
he revealed the attitude of God. His death was the crowning portrayal 
of divine love toward men. Not only so, but it was equally the supreme 
portrayal of the heinousness of sin. It was surely a revealing of "the 
cost of love in a world of sin” (W. A. Brown). It also revealed the 
inescapable sociality of evil and sin and suffering. Men are all tied 
together in various ways, and the sins of others bear their inevitable 
results in us and ours in them. No man can live to himself alone. Still 
further, in Christ’s death the world has its supreme illustration of the 
fundamental principle of service and sacrifice, which runs through 
all of life. Jesus did in his magnificent way what every normal person 
must also do in his or her lesser way. The cross was Jesus’ summons 
to all men to live the sacrificial life. These are some of the living 
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lessons that men have read in the redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 
The facts concerning what he did stand firm. The interpretations of 
them change. To many Christians who do not profess to know what 
is the true theory of the atonement, the facts are incomparably 
precious. Many are content to hold by the words of Scripture: "God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” (II Corinthians 
5:19). 

Some modern theologians have put the central doctrines of the 
Christian religion in less stereotyped form, thus making them to seem 
fresher and more real in our day. W. N. Clarke, for example, has said 
there are five great realities that came from Christ into the experience 
of the early Christians and from them into Christianity ever since. 
He names these five great realities as being—“the Fatherhood of God, 
the Saviorhood of Jesus Christ, the Friendhood of the Spirit, the 
Supremacy of Love, and the Transforming Power/’ 3 He further asserts 
that these same realities which were the essential things in early 
Christianity have been since and still are the essential things. The 
vicissitudes of Church and religious history have not changed them. 
And the elaborations of them by theologians and philosophers have 
not altered their central nature and worth. These still stand as the 
central realities in Christian doctrine. And they can be as meaningful 
today as they have been in ages past. 

Several Distinctive Teachings 

The grand ideal of the Christian teaching has been the establish¬ 
ment of “the Kingdom of God” among men, in which all men shall 
come to serve God and to live with and for their fellows in an honest 
spirit of love. This ideal has been shared with Judaism. According to 
Jesus, “ the Kingdom of God is the rule of God in human hearts and 
lives (and institutions') ; it is so much of the world of human thought 
and action as makes the will of God its law” (G. B. Stevens). In some 
ways and in considerable measure it has been realized. At times the 
ideal has been largely lost to sight. At times the movement has gone 
off at tangents. With changing conditions the emphasis needed has 
been different. But judged fairly as a mighty movement forward 
among men, it has been growing in numbers, and leavening as well as 
organizing (in diverse ways) the human world. While the most en- 

3 W. N. Clarke, What Shall We Think of Christianity?, di. ii. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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thusiastic devotee will hardly claim that the religion has been a 
complete success, neidier can the skeptic or cynic reasonably deny that 
it has worked widely and beneficently these many years. Inevitably, 
the rule of God in the lives of men is something always coming, never 
fully here. This it is for which the Christian religion strives. Some of 
the most important meanings of religion for life today will be pre¬ 
sented in the chapter on "Religion and Social Morality.” 

In religious teaching, Christianity is rather distinctive in its idea of 
God. Of course it owes much to Judaism since Jesus was a Jew and 
trained in that faith. But Jesus taught that God was warmly concerned 
for the best and most intimate interests of man, of all men. Not only 
so, but He actively sought to bring them into willing fellowship with 
Himself, and to bless them in all needed and practical ways. Chris¬ 
tians, generally, have believed that God was incarnated in Christ and 
through his life and death brought men back from their sins into 
reconciliation with Himself. In doing this He also brought them into 
the eternal life, that abundance of living which Jesus lived to foster. 
This has been called "the divine initiative” and pictures God as one 
who actively goes out to men in serving and even sacrificing helpful¬ 
ness for their good. Taken seriously, this view is distinctive and 
characteristic of Christianity. 4 

Another important teaching of the Christian religion is that of the 
supreme worth of every person. This was mentioned as one of the 
principles of Jesus’ teaching. He emphasized the foremost importance 
of persons by comparing or contrasting the life of man with that of 
other living beings. Man was incomparably more deserving of consid¬ 
eration than the flowers of the field in all their beauty, or the birds that 
fed daily at God’s table. A sheep or an ox should be attended to, but 
the needs of man were much more imperious. A human institution was 
not to be lightly regarded, but if even the Sabbath hindered men more 
than it helped, then it also was to be reformed. Thus Jesus put the 
emphasis all on the worth of individual human beings. He was not 
unmindful of the values of group action, but his eye was always keenly 
open for the individual. This was so true that his estimate of the 
sinfulness of sin was based on it. Sin was the heinous and hateful 
thing he believed it to be, because it ruined the lives of men and 

4 See H. R. Mackintosh, Originality of the Christian Message, pp. 29-57. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; R. E. Hume, The Woriel's hiving Religions, ch. xii. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons; Karl Holl, Distinctive Elements in Christianity. T. T. Clark. 
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women. Sin was to be inexorably opposed because it was the great 
enemy of the life of man. And the life of man was the most important 
of all things. 

Not only did Jesus base his estimate of sin on his high view of the 
worth of man as man, but he used the idea of personality as a key by 
which to interpret the everlasting Reality on which all men for ever¬ 
more depend. He thought of God as a person. To him God was the 
Supreme Person, firm and fatherly in all His ways. And this means 
that life and religion get their truest meanings when they are taken 
as intimately personal matters, in their various relationships and 
obligations. Jesus saw in man the highest of all values and he treated 
all life in warmly personal ways. The idea of the worth of persons was 
central in all he said and did. This insistence has not always been kept 
in the forefront in Christian thinking, but it has always been a part 
of it.” More recently it has been seen by many Christian leaders for 
the crucial truth it is, and as - a part of the newer social conscience of 
out time it is getting its fuller chance. Belief in the supreme worth 
of men as persons has helped to bring forth some significant conse¬ 
quences down through the ages. 

An Outline of Christian History 

The place of Christ in Christianity always has been and is today 
central and inevitable. It was the new life that came to men through 
their contacts with Jesus at first, and later through their faith in him 
as their Living Lord, which made the need for doctrine. The life was 
fundamental, the doctrine a natural consequence. Each has nurtured 
the other. The life and the doctrines came naturally to be embodied 
in the Church as an institution, and the religion came thus to function 
as one of the several organized and influential factors in society down 
through the ages. It has been an aggressive influence at all times, and 
has been especially missionary in emphasis in the modern period. As 
an organized movement Christianity has spread from Palestine to 
Europe, from Europe to the Americas, and from Europe and the 
Americas to all parts of the earth. We shall not undertake to trace the 
history of the religion; but some readers may be interested in a good 
outline of its history by periods, as given by R. E. Hume. 0 

5 Harry Emerson Fosdick, As I See Religion, pp. 32-63. Harper & Brothers. 

° The World’s Living Religions, ch. xii. Charles Scribner’s Sons. For compact summaries 
of the history of the Christian religion see G. A. Barton, Religions of the World, 4th 
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(1) The Life of the Founder, Jesus Christ (4 B.C.- 29 a.d.) . 

(2) The Early Christian Community (30-50 a.d.). 

(3) The Work of Paul (50-65 a.d.). 

(4) The Completion of the New Testament (65-150 A.D.). 

(5) Christianity’s Struggle for Existence in the Roman Empire 
(150-325 a.d.) . 

(6) Becoming the One Official Religion of all Europe (325-1054 
A.D.) . 

(7) The Supremacy of the Pope (1054-1517 a.d.). 

(8) The Reformation, and World-wide Dissemination (Since 1517 
A.D.) . 

Varying Emphases at Different Times 

Like all the great religions, Christianity has manifested various 
tendencies of emphasis and development in the long years of its 
history. These have differed with the periods in the religion’s career 
and with circumstances of country and condition. The religion orig¬ 
inated apparently as an earnest effort at reform within Judaism. The 
followers of Jesus believed him to be the Messiah promised by God 
to the Jews and the world. They accepted his teachings and his way, 
but continued for a time to observe the Jewish customs, socially and 
religiously. Differences and misunderstandings arose, however, in a 
short time, and the earliest Christians were scattered abroad. With 
their going, the religion spread. Small churches were formed in various 
communities. At the first the religion was one of simple but earnest 
faith, and the ethical emphasis was strong. With the increase in the 
number of churches and with the developments accompanying the 
inevitable passage of time, other tendencies cropped out. After the 
first Christian century there developed a marked tendency to creedal - 
ism, the formulating of articles of belief with which its adherents 
could effectively combat the inroads of heresy and to which the adher¬ 
ence of all true believers was required. Out of this grew such well- 
known formulas as the Apostles’ Creed and, later, the Nicene and 
Athanasian creeds. The need for formulating the Christian beliefs was 
natural and the outcomes were helpful then and since, but their de¬ 
ed., ch. xvi. University of Chicago Press; W. K. Wright, Studetit’s Philosophy of Religion., 
rev. ed., chs. xi-xiii. The Macmillan Company; D. Drake, Proble?ns of Religion, chs. 
vi-viii. Houghton Mifflin Company; E. W. Hopkins, The History of Religions, ch. xxiv. 
The Macmillan Company; E. Bevan, Christianity. Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
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tailed formulation and forced acceptance by all were overdone and 
at times were positively harmful. 

A tendency to ecclesiasticism, the stereotyping of the organization 
of the religion, also came in fairly early. Since organization was neces¬ 
sary, the churches were formed and among them a hierarchy. It was 
an easy step to the notion that only through the Church could salvation 
be experienced. For a thousand years and more the tendency to ecclesi¬ 
asticism had full swing, and is today still strong in the world. Some 
Christians have believed that their religion taught such high demands 
upon them and required such separation from the world, that they 
have espoused the ascetic life, turning their backs on the everyday 
world with its pursuits and demands. Out of this grew monasticism, 
with the religious orders. Still others have felt that the most important 
and almost the only important thing in the religion was its opening 
of an intimate and unimpeded way to unmediated communion with 
God. Thus mysticism has at times been a very marked feature of the 
religion in some countries. 

During its whole history Christianity has been a missionary religion. 
Especially was it aggressively so in the first Christian centuries and 
again in the most recent ones. During the past two centuries it has 
carried on its missionary work with a magnificence of organization 
and financial support unequaled by any other religion at any time. 
Almost the latest emphasis among Christians has been the tendency 
to magnify the ethical features, the moral requirements of the religion, 
and to minimize the doctrinal. This has been due to conflicts arising 
between the newer knowledge brought in by the modern sciences, and 
some tenets of traditional Christianity. It has also been due to the 
awakening of the social conscience in modern life, which feels that it 
is the life, individual and social, which counts most. And among many 
there is a conscious modernizing of such doctrines as are held. (In 
recent years, under conditions of crisis throughout the world, there 
has been a revival of doctrinal supernaturalism, often spoken of as 
neo-orthodoxy. What the lasting effects of this may be, remains to 
be seen.) 

Every one of these tendencies has been natural and, under the 
circumstances, inevitable. It is probable, however, that each one was 
carried too far by some persons. No one of these emphases was the 
whole of Christianity, nor was any'one an adequate expression of the 
religion. Perhaps each tendency in its way represented something 
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belonging truly in the religion, and Christianity will be understood 
best as a main current of belief and life which has come down through 
the long years, swinging at times off to one side or another, but coming 
always in time back to its main message and business. 

Christianity Involved in History 

As was said, our purpose does not require a survey of the history 
of Christianity. However, some considerations of importance should 
be given attention when trying to estimate the main fruits of the 
religion. For one thing, from its first beginning and through all 
periods of its historical career, the religion has been embodied in the 
lives and thinking of persons. It has consisted always in the experi¬ 
ences and convictions of people. And these persons have lived always 
under specific political, economic, and social conditions, and with a 
describable moral and religious background. Christianity did not begin 
without regard to historic conditions and it has never existed in a 
vacuum, socially speaking. Even in its earliest period when Jesus’ own 
work and teachings and the primitive enthusiasm and expectations 
were most potent, the new movement was largely moulded by existent 
conditions. The environmental aspect of the religion’s expansion and 
development has been increasingly influential in each succeeding 
period. With every later age there came more shaping of the religion 
by the existent political, economic, and social influences, and less 
determination of it by the early ideals of Jesus and the first Christians. 
This was natural and perhaps inescapable, but it is very significant for 
what Christianity has become and has done in the world. The Chris¬ 
tian religion has been one of numerous major movements among men 
down through the ages, and like other institutions it has been much 
affected by environmental conditions. As an institution of men and 
for men, it has acquired both the strength and the weaknesses that 
go always with such institutions. As one of several main currents in 
the stream of history during the past two thousand years, it has 
mingled with the other influences and has not remained pure and 
unaffected. It has survived and grown, affected by such limitations as 
accompany all things human. 

Not only so, but the institutionalizing of Christianity changed 
things substantially. Early in its history the people who espoused the 
Christian way in belief and life organized themselves into local 
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churches. Leaders became necessary. Some churches in the larger, 
strategic centers became more influential. A hierarchy among leaders, 
and in a lesser way among the churches, came naturally into being. 
Thus, by stages, there grew up an increasing awareness of unity 
among the Christians of the first centuries; and this unity took shape 
in the ancient Catholic Church. The bishops in some of the larger 
centers contended against those of other larger cities, concerning both 
beliefs and church practices. And from this there came, in the eleventh 
century, the great division of the churches into two major camps, 
since called the Eastern Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholic 
Church. These major divisions of the churches predominated until 
the coming of the Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth century, 
when able leaders and many followers broke away from the Roman 
Catholic organization. Within Protestantism since then there have 
grown up numerous religious denominations with their own particular 
beliefs and practices. Thus, through the centuries, Christianity has 
become institutionalized. Inevitably, Churches have acquired property 
and have come to claim certain rights within society. This has been 
conspicuously true of the greater organizations within the religion, 
such as the Roman Catholic Church and several of the larger Protes¬ 
tant denominations. For the former of these, their organization has 
been promoted until it is world-wide, and their property interests are 
very great. The obvious necessity of maintaining the unity and au¬ 
thority of the Church as an institution, and of protecting and expanding 
its property interests, has introduced into the Church’s policy much 
worldliness, causing it to engage in the main struggles of the mediae¬ 
val and modern world as one of the chief contenders, using a com¬ 
bination of ecclesiastical, business, and political methods. In a lesser 
way, this has been true of other large religious groups. 

These considerations help to make understandable what one finds 
when one undertakes honestly to assess the main social fruits of the 
Christian religion down through the ages. As an enterprise by and for 
human beings, it has suffered the limitations that go with anything 
human. And as an institutionalized enterprise it has gotten for itself 
vested interests which render its motives always mixed, when its 
leaders are confronted with complex situations and the necessity of 
important decisions. The too-natural result of these facts has been 
that in varying situations in the different periods of Christian history 
the leaders and the Churches have made decisions and adopted pro- 
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cedures from complex, mixed motives and have not been guided alone 
by the spirit and ideas of Christ and the earliest Christians. From this 
it follows that expediency, whether sometimes justifiable or not and 
whether acknowledged or not, has set groups of Christians now on 
this side of great social issues and again on the other side. This has 
happened with almost every organized Christian group, and in con¬ 
nection with almost every important human and social issue that has 
arisen through the years. On practically every such issue organized 
Christians have been some on one side and some on the other. For that 
reason it is misleading to say without qualification that Christianity 
has brought about great social changes, such as the removal of slavery, 
the emancipation of woman, the elevation of marriage and sex rela¬ 
tions, the (alleged) control of intoxicating drinks, the opposition to 
wars, and other reforms. Some organized Christians at various times 
have worked faithfully for these changes, and others have either been 
indifferent or have stood on the opposite side. With these qualifica¬ 
tions in mind, we may proceed to estimate some fruits of the religion. 

Some Fruits of the Religion 

One of its greatest gifts to mankind has been the noble and inspir¬ 
ing life of Jesus Christ, its founder. Remembering that about most of 
the years of his life we know little or nothing, still several affirmations 
can be made. He was a religious genius, surely. How much more than 
that he was, it has taken much learned study and required increasingly 
important terms to declare. His followers have used the highest of 
designations in their efforts to describe his person and work. Long 
ago it became clear that to the great body of Christians it seemed right 
to call him divine and to ascribe to him a dignity practically equal 
with God. All have been impressed by the unusual comprehensiveness 
and balance of his character, by the nobility of his ideals and the 
unselfishness of his purpose. His own example as a living man was 
unimpeachable. Probably no other great founder has so high an 
example and so clear a record to offer to man. In extent and duration 
of influence, Christ has been the most dynamic person in history. 

To General Bertrand, Napoleon Bonaparte is said to have remarked 
concerning Christ: ''Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne and I myself 
have founded great empires; but upon what do these creations of our 
genius depend? Upon force. Jesus alone founded his empire upon 
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love, and to this very day millions would die for him. ... I think I 
understand something of human nature; and I tell you all these were 
men; and I am a man. None else is like him; Jesus Christ was more 
than man.” 7 While Napoleon was not expert in religion, he was a 
keen observer of men and he did see what was the secret of Jesus’ 
matchless influence. Whatever we may think of his estimate of Jesus’ 
person, he did measure correctly the influence itself. 

Besides the gift of Jesus’ own life and work, the insistence upon 
"ethical inwardness” in religion and in life has been a major contribu¬ 
tion. To no great leader has a right heart and the proper spirit seemed 
more important. To Jesus religion meant a life lived in service to 
others and in reliance upon God, motivated always by an unfailing 
and unflinching spirit of good will. Out of the heart were the issues 
of life. As a man thought in his heart, so was he. Out of the heart 
came good and evil deeds. To live the worthy life was to get a new 
heart and a right spirit toward the world and all mankind. The foun¬ 
tain of life was within, and religion meant, above all, that it must be 
pure and flowing. 

In accord with the nature of religion (and of Christianity) it should 
be recalled that its benefits to men may express themselves within the 
individual predominantly either emotionally, or intellectually, or 
volitionally and ethically. Sufficient attention has been given already 
to the emotional benefits of religion. And due consideration has been 
given to its intellectual aspects. On the volitional side, it affects in¬ 
dividual conduct, and that should affect social life. Christianity as 
commonly understood in various periods has been a real part of the 
thinking of the people. It has taught the foundation virtues, such as 
earnestness, sincerity, truthfulness, honesty, kindliness, humility, so¬ 
briety, industry, thrift, and co-operation. To have given these virtues 
religious sanction was a contribution to the quality of both individual 
and common life. However, from the social viewpoint, it must be 
admitted that Christianity has been more constant and more effective 
in shaping individual ideals and behavior than it has been in control¬ 
ling or changing social processes and institutions. Honest regret that 
as an organized movement it has not done more in the larger ways 
should not lead us to forget that it has been a most widespread and 
wholesome influence in multitudinous individual lives. Perhaps L. T. 
Hobhouse is correct when, in a careful survey of the social effects of 

7 Robert-Antoine de Beauterne, Sentiments de Napoleon sur le Cbristianisme. P. Tcqui. 
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Christianity, he says: "Christianity is a religion of the spirit, and it is 
in the spirit and not in the outer law that its work has been done. To 
have established the authority of conscience and widened and deep¬ 
ened the claims of man on man are the great permanent achievements 
of Christianity, expressed not in specific institutions but in the general 
spirit of social life.” 8 

However, Dr. Hobhouse does find that Christianity has made sub¬ 
stantial contributions to social life and human progress, even though 
unevenly down through the centuries. Basically, it began by teaching 
that love was the most essential of all virtues, that love toward God 
and man were the essence of Christianity. Theological emphasis has 
too often overshadowed this great ethical insistence but it has never 
been entirely lost to sight, and in recent years there has been a renewal 
of emphasis upon it. The earliest Christians took it quite seriously, 
and based their individual and group conduct upon it. In our time the 
practice of love in all of life’s relations would be complicated and 
difficult, but there is no doubt it is a central Christian obligation. From 
Christ and the early Christians the obligation to live by the spirit of 
love has come down through every age, and to us in our time and 
place. One main fruit of this insistence has been a continuing and 
world-wide humanitarianism which has been expressed in various 
kinds of philanthropy. Almost no feature of practical Christianity has 
been more persistent or more beneficent than the extensive charities 
that have been undertaken. Individual and organized efforts to relieve 
suffering, misery, and want have been innumerable. They are a genuine 
fruit of the Christian spirit. 

In its relations with organized governments, with the state and 
political arrangements , the Christian attitude came too largely to be 
one of standing apart. Since the Christian life was inward, it could be 
lived under any form of government. This attitude led to an indiffer- 
entism regarding political processes which has sometimes failed to 
realize that some social arrangements are much closer akin to the 
spirit and principles of religion than are others. On the other hand, 
there have been centuries when the Church assumed temporal sover¬ 
eignty and undertook to dominate organized life through the nation¬ 
states. The general net result, however, seems to be that religious 
principles and values are not integral to modern political arrange- 

8 See Article "Christianity” by L. T. Hobhouse in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , 
E. R. A. Seligman, ed. The Macmillan Company. 
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ments, and the state proceeds along secular lines, in large disregard 
of religious considerations. Related to this also is the general outcome 
of history as concerns Christianity's effect on property and business 
relations. The early Christian view was that property was to be kept 
only to meet one’s simple necessities, and anything more than that was 
to be pooled for the common use. Beneath this was the attitude of 
stewardship, that the ability to get property came from God and that 
all holdings were to be in His sight and for the use of oneself and 
one’s brethren. Even in a simple society this was difficult, and in our 
modern industrial society the effectual practice of Christian steward¬ 
ship in its radical meaning would be most difficult. Unfortunately, 
Christian principles too often do not prevail in modern industry and 
business. (Not if Christianity means what Christ and the early Chris¬ 
tians thought it did.) 

As to slavery , the attitude of Christianity has been various. Jesus 
emphasized the real worth of every human being, and Christian 
theology has been thoughtful of man as the subject of redemption. 
But actual Christian groups have taken different attitudes at different 
times. However, as Dr. Hobhouse points out, Christianity did aid 
toward the eradication of slavery in two specific ways. It opposed the 
enslaving of fellow-Christians, whether they came into bondage 
through war or through the slave trade. It also encouraged the setting 
free of slaves as a true deed of charity. While many considerations, 
economic and otherwise, contributed to the final emancipation of 
slaves, it also is true that the long, over-all influence of Christianity 
helped to abolish slavery. In regard to warfare , the story is very con¬ 
fusing. The waging of war would seem to be most contradictory of 
Christian principles; and yet history shows that every shade of opinion 
and attitude toward war has been held at various times by Christian 
groups. Even now Christians find it hard to see any middle way 
between the piety of non-resistance and the forthright waging of war 
when other considerations seem to require it. "War is a rock on which 
Christian principles have suffered the most miserable shipwreck” 
(Edward Westermarck). Probably no Christian will insist that war 
as such is Christian, and yet many have supported one war or another 
as justifiable. Among those groups who have most consistently op¬ 
posed slavery and warfare it is permitted to name the Anabaptists, at 
some times some groups of Methodists, and most consistently of all, 
the Quakers. 
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The influence of Christianity upon the family and sex relations has 
been various. The urgency of religious demands in the earliest period 
led Paul and others to minimize the claims of sex and family. Because 
of the insidiousness of the demands of sex in all times, and because 
of the supreme need for putting the affairs of the Church always first, 
many Christians of the early centuries emphasized chastity and celi¬ 
bacy. To marry was permissible, but it was a lower estate. Marriage 
itself soon became a sacrament; the marriage union was indissoluble, 
or if broken by separation then the parties might not remarry. How¬ 
ever, as Dr. Hobhouse has pointed out, the churches appealed more 
to the women and increasingly gave them a larger place in its work 
and leadership. Through the centuries it has developed a rather 
distinctive type of womanhood. This brought woman into a new kind 
of appreciation by men, and gave strong impetus to romantic love, as 
contrasted with earlier attitudes of proprietorship and sensual passion. 
Christianity has helped to maintain in many persons a responsible 
attitude toward sex, and has elevated the status of woman, especially 
in the modern period. (In connection with what has just been said, it 
would be helpful to recall the main points in the chapter on “What 
Religion Does.” The relation of Christianity to several contemporary 
urgent social problems will be discussed in a later chapter.) 

The Foremost Religion Today 

As the world now is, Christianity is a real and significant part of its 
life. Adherents of the religion number about 600,000,000. This con¬ 
stitutes nearly one-third of the race now living, and takes no account 
of the unnumbered multitudes who have trusted in God and lived the 
Christian way well or poorly, down through the ages. In numbers, the 
largest of other great religions is Confucianism, which has less than 
half as many followers. Christianity has spread through its missionary 
enterprise into all parts of the earth. Its Bible, entirely or in part, has 
been translated into about a thousand languages and dialects. The 
most aggressive of its rival religions are Buddhism and Muhammadan¬ 
ism. In the twentieth century there has been growing up a modified 
Humanism which, while not a religion, is an attitude and a philosophy 
to live by, that is attractive to an increasing number of persons who 
think the doctrines of historic religion hardly tenable and their de¬ 
mands not very relevant to present-day life. What the long future may 
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bring, nobody knows. For nearly two thousand years the Christian 
religion has been active and growing in the world. At present, no 
other of the historic religions has so much to offer to earnest men. 
Whether Christianity is the ultimate and final religion, who can 
know? The world has not seen the birth of a new great religion in 
several hundred years. What are to be the emphases in Christianity in 
the future and what its place in the world are matters largely in the 
keeping of the Christian people now living. As a faith and a life and 
a power, it will continue. How effectively and how widely so depends 
on many things. 

At the heart of it during its long and serviceable future will live 
the conviction voiced by Frances Ridley Havergal: 9 

Reality, reality, 

Lord Jesus Christ Thou art to me! 

From the spectral mist and the driving clouds, 

From the shifting shadows and the phantom crowds, 

From unreal words and unreal lives, 

Where truth with falsehood feebly strives; 

From the passings away, the chance and change, 

Flickerings, vanishings, swift and strange, 

I turn to my glorious rest in Thee, 

Who art the grand Reality. 

Reality, reality, 

Lord Jesus Christ is crowned in Thee, 

In Thee is every type fulfilled, 

In Thee is every yearning stilled 
For perfect beauty, truth and love; 

For Thou art always far above 
The grandest glimpse of our Ideal, 

Yet more and more we know Thee real, 

And marvel more and more to see 
Thine Infinite Reality. 

9 From "Reality,” by Frances Ridley Havergal. Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., New York. 


CHAPTER XIX & 

The Church and Its Divisions 


UNDER modern conditions every major interest of 
man gets itself organized. 1 In the complexity of present-day life that 
is necessary. Especially is it true when the interest is one that arises as 
much out of social need as from individual necessity. Religion is as 
much a matter of social concern as it is of private interest. And the 
Church is religion organized. While the promptings that underlie 
religion are, in their last reach, personal and individual, still they 
cannot express themselves adequately, nor can they attain their normal 
fullness and meaning without organization and social expression. 
Government, education, business, all the major interests of man have 
become widely and closely organized. It was inevitable that religion 
should also. And it is most probable that if, by some surprising 
procedure, all existing Churches were to be suddenly wiped away, 
religion would soon be organized again, in ways comparable to but 
not precisely like those we now know. Such is the nature of religion 
and such the urge to organization, that under present conditions 
Churches of some kinds are inevitable. 

The tendency to organize has been wide and persistent. With con¬ 
siderable variety, organizations comparable to the Church have grown 
up in half a dozen, at least, of the historic religions. Among the Jains 
of India there is the Sanga, or congregation. The Buddhists have their 
order or Church. Under present conditions it is taking on several of 

1 Experience in teaching college students has shown that the following are, in substance, 
the questions about organized religion which students repeatedly ask. This chapter has 
been prepared in answer to those questions. For other purposes the subject might profitably 
be dealt with differently. The students’ most frequent questions are: What are the facts 
about organized religion in America at the present time? Why so many different 
denominations and different religions? What do they stand for? What is the place and 
worth of the Church under present conditions? Are missions necessary or worth while? 
What about intermarriage across religious lines? and across racial lines? 
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the characteristic features of the Christian Church. Among the Sikhs 
also, in India, there is the Sanga or congregation. In Judaism there are 
the synagogues with their congregations, services, and programs of 
work. Among Muhammadans are the mosques and the activities that 
center about them. In Christianity the Church in one or several forms 
has existed from the first period after the life of Jesus. Botii historic 
and modern conditions co-operate to make of religion an organized 
part of the life of our time. 

Present Status of Religion 

In the United States, the membership in all the denominations and 
Church groups totals more than 68,000,000 persons. Recent inclusive 
figures for eight of the largest groups are as follows. 2 


Roman Catholics . 22,945,000 

Baptists (19 branches).over 10,000,000 

Methodists (19 branches).about 9,000,000 

Lutherans (10 branches). 5,052,000 

Presbyterians (10 branches). 2,797,000 

Protestant Episcopalians. 2,188,000 

Disciples of Christ (U.S. & Canada). 1,679,000 

Congregationalists (3 branches). 1,074,000 


Other denominations less than a million each. 

In several Churches or denominations, the membership includes 
many children under thirteen years of age. In some, there are few such 
children. Perhaps one of the most meaningful comparisons can be 
based on statistics which show the relative numbers of members above 
twelve years of age, in the several largest groups. 3 


Roman Catholics. 15,492,000 

Baptists. 9,8^6,000 

Methodists . 8,208,000 

Lutherans . 3,310,000 

Jewish Congregations. 2,930,000 

Presbyterians . 2,570,000 

Disciples & Church of Christ . 1,918,000 

Protestant Episcopalians. 1,370,000 

Holiness Movement (40 Branches) . 1,158,000 

Congregationalists . 1,113,000 

Eastern Orthodox Catholics. 931,000 


2 Cp. The American Year Book, latest edition, section on religion. 

8 See Yearbook of American Churches (1939). Compare latest edition. 
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In a study reported by C. L. Fry, a few years ago, it was shown that 
in this country, of every one hundred persons above twelve years of 
age, fifty-five were enrolled as church members. Of the adult members 
of the churches, 63 per cent were Protestant, 30 per cent were Roman 
Catholic, and 7 per cent were Jewish. In the membership of the 
churches, to every five women there were four men. Of the men in 
our country (thirteen years and older), 48 per cent were church 
members; of the women, 63 per cent. Of the rural population (thirteen 
years and older), 52 per cent were church members; and of the city 
population, 58 per cent. 4 If the churches had been evenly distributed, 
there would have been one church for every 344 people. The enroll¬ 
ment in Sunday schools has gone as high as 23,000,000 persons. 

Some Weaknesses of the Churches 

Of course it is impossible to reveal in figures alone the present status 
of religion and the Church. Many things must be taken into account. 
Before trying to assess more positively the place of the Church in 
present-day life, it may be well to look at some of the weaknesses 
which too easily manifest themselves in the churches. If they are found 
to have certain weaknesses which deserve criticism and correction, that 
will be true also of every human institution. Probably the obstacles to 
whole-hearted approval of the Church are not more or greater than 
those attaching to business, government, education, and the rest. But 
here our consideration is of the Church. Some of the most serious 
charges sometimes brought against it by its friends as well as its critics 
will be presented. 

(1) Irrelevance is sometimes charged against it. The claim is that 
the Church'tends to live in an unreal world of its own. It is too remote 
from the daily lives and cares of men. It deals with interests and with 
sides of life that really do not matter very much. It looks back to the 
long past, to ages and lands so remote from us that they do not 
concern our lives or welfare. The Church, it is said, deals with small 
issues. It tries to impose narrow restrictions on private conduct, and 
fails to emphasize the weightier matters and wider issues which 
modern life has brought. It under-emphasizes the economic and social 
factors affecting conduct. Too often its total emphasis seems negative 

4 Cp. C. L. Fry, The United States Looks at Its Churches. Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 
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and not wisely constructive under present conditions. Such is the claim. 

(2) Traditionalism also is sometimes charged against it. Its reliance 
on the past is overdone. Its deference to revelation and to older experi¬ 
ence seems extreme. Conservatism is its prevailing attitude. Some¬ 
times superstitions from the past are tenaciously held. The newer 
knowledge is reluctantly accepted, if at all. The cultivating of "the 
closed mind" is too easily its bent. To many, its traditionalism seems 
a serious handicap to the Church. 

(3) Its divisions also appear to be blameworthy. There are too 
many denominations in Christendom. There is competition and con¬ 
flict. Much energy is used in competing with one another instead of 
directing all Church energies in a united way against evil in its myriad 
forms. Too much is made of minor differences. Old rivalries are kept 
alive and nourished. Efforts at reform of Church life too often result 
not in real correction, but in the formation of new sects. To many, a 
most urgent need seems to be the effectual effort to do away with many 
divisions within the Church, and the presenting of a united front in 
all its work. 

(4) One-sidedness also has hampered the Church many times dur¬ 
ing the ages, at different places and in different denominations. At 
times such emphasis has been put upon the sacraments, the priests, 
and the Church, that it has almost seemed that religion was for the 
institution and not the institution for religion and the people. Its 
sacerdotalism and ecclesiasticism have at times been extreme. Again 
the tendency in some Churches to run into emotionalism has been 
manifested, at times threatening to make of religion a neurotic indul¬ 
gence and to submerge the other essential elements in religious experi¬ 
ence. Sometimes, attaching to this has been the striving after a kind 
of otherworldly holiness which to most persons seems to be beyond 
human reach and to be relatively ineffective in its results upon conduct. 
By this is meant an abnormal straining after a high type of religious 
behavior which, if reduced to normal proportions, might be commend¬ 
able, but which easily goes to the extreme. Or again, the Church has 
sometimes overemphasized the doctrinal side of religion. It has too 
closely restrained enthusiasm and opinion, and has starved religion 
of its emotional warmth. Along with this, at times, has gone a moral- 
ism which was theoretically commendable but practically sterile. One¬ 
sidedness also is sometimes apparent in the social stratification that 
appears in some Churches. The Church then tends to become a social 
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club which caters to one or a few select classes or groups and willingly 
lets others go by. 

(5) Inadequate leadership also has hampered the Church too fre¬ 
quently. Religious leadership has been thought of as a vocation into 
which one should come by the calling of God. And this calling has 
been too readily thought of in emotional, mystical ways. With it has 
usually gone the spirit of intense earnestness. But all too often it has 
not demanded the common-sense requirement of other preparation. 
The call to service has not uniformly enough been seen to be a call to 
prepare adequately for service. Even today the facts show a serious 
lack by many, of adequate training for religious leadership. Of every 
eight white ministers in this country, three have not graduated from 
a college or theological school. Of every four Negro ministers, three 
have not. In a few sections of the country seven out of ten ministers 
have had neither collegiate nor theological training. While the lack 
of adequate training occurs in all fields of work, it seems to have been 
more tolerated in the Church. It is a serious weakness, yet fairness 
requires us to remember that it is not peculiar to the Church, and the 
situation is being improved. 

Sensible replies could be made, in part, to each of these criticisms. 
However, we shall trust the reader’s fairness, and address ourselves 
to a more positive presentation of the functions and place of the 
Church. 

Functions of the Modern Church 

Modern life is complicated and highly organized. Division of labor 
prevails in society and in all fields. In this division of labor the Church 
has its place. Time was when the Church found it necessary to conduct 
popular education. Research and inquiry also belonged to the Church; 
and business and amusement, in part, fell to the Church to direct. But 
in the modern division of labor, these matters have all passed into 
other hands. This has narrowed the Church’s functions and has at the 
same time tended to specialize and define them. Even now the Church’s 
proper work cannot be stated in a single formula. Its purposes are 
several. But they are fewer and deeper than formerly. Perhaps re¬ 
ligion’s greatest contribution to the individual and society is the 
nurturing of a right and noble spirit in which life can be lived and all 
problems met as they arise. Its best service is in motivation and 
idealism. 
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Religion is not some separate and distinct part of life. It is the spirit 
and attitude in which one lives the whole of life. It permeates and 
flavors the whole. It salts and sweetens it all through. That is religion’s 
best gift. The Church, as religion organized, must regard times and 
places and ends and means. It must be definite and purposive, and 
must adopt procedures. It must do what society leaves in its care. 
And it should also concern itself to know that certain other things 
are being done, other things which are necessary in human life and our 
world, if religion and the Church are to be effective. The good life 
which religion seeks has conditions, and many of the conditions are 
not in the keeping of the Church. They are social, economic, political, 
cultural; and the Church cannot be unconcerned about them. Indeed, 
we may say that it is the business of the Church to do or get done by 
others, whatever is necessary to the successful living of the 'good life, 
individually and socially, under our conditions . 

On this subject Washington Gladden said: “The Church is not an 
end in itself; it is an instrument; it is a means employed by God for 
the promotion, in the world, of the kingdom of heaven. The kingdom 
of heaven is not an ecclesiastical establishment; it includes the whole 
of life—business, politics, art, education, philanthropy, society in the 
narrow sense, the family; when all these shall be pervaded and con¬ 
trolled by the law of love, then the kingdom of heaven will have fully 
come. And the business of the Church in the world is to bring all these 
departments of life under Christ’s law of love. ... It may not be 
needful that the Church should undertake to organize the industrial 
or political or domestic or philanthropic machinery of society. Its 
business is not, ordinarily, to construct social machinery; its business 
is to furnish social motive power. It is the dynamic of society for 
which it is responsible. But the dynamic which it furnishes must be 
a dynamic which will create the machinery. Life makes its own forms. 
And the church must fill society with a kind of life which will produce 
such forms of co-operation as shall secure the prevalence of justice 
and friendship, of peace and good will among men. It may not be 
required to look after details, but it must make sure of the results.’’ 5 

(i) The maintenance and promotion of worship are a first duty 
of the Church in the modern division of labor. To some, this assertion 
will not sound right. And if taken narrowly or viewed in a sectarian 
way, it might be untrue. But the personal and social worth of worship 

*Tbe Church and Modern Life, pp. 85, 92. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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is undeniable. In the discussion of prayer, we emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of the individual bringing his conflicting interests and his several 
selves into the presence of a higher Power that there they might be 
integrated and composed, and that the higher of them might prevail. 
That sincere religion has done this effectively is the witness of historic 
and personal experience, and of psychology as well. Whatever values 
come to the individual through private prayer, there remain values of 
a wider social sort which come only through group prayer. And that 
is a ministry of the Church. Likewise, also, the singing teaches the 
great songs of life and religion. Man’s spirit has been chastened and 
exalted by singing. As C. E. Jefferson says: “The gift of song is 
primeval. Man is by nature musical. By divine fiat he is a singing 
animal. . . . Music is the language of the heart. Song is the natural 
speech of the emotions.” 0 For most persons, the Church is the one 
place where the sharing of song is encouraged and made an art. To 
prayer and song must be added the use of ritual, much or less, and 
the fitting use of sacred art. And there is the wise use of silence, and 
the reinforcement that comes to many from rubbing elbows with 
others whose interests and intent are like one’s own. The promotion 
of worship, public and private, is a real mission of the Church. 

A sane estimate of the worth of this was voiced by Theodore 
Roosevelt: “Church work and church attendance mean the cultivation 
of the habit of feeling some responsibility for others. I know that one 
can worship the Creator in a grove of trees or by a running brook 
or in a man’s own house. But I also know as a matter of cold fact that 
the average man does not thus worship. He may not hear a good 
sermon at church. He will hear a sermon by a good man, who with his 
wife is engaged all week in making hard lives a little easier. He will 
listen to and take part in reading some beautiful passages from the 
Bible. He will take part in singing some good hymns. He will meet, 
and nod or speak to, good quiet neighbors. He will come away feeling 
a little more charitably toward all the world.” 

(2) Religious education is thought by many to be the foremost 
responsibility of the Church. This particularly applies in the United 
States, where the separation of Church and state prevails. The state 
has built for its people a magnificent system for promoting secular 
education, for the training of citizens. At the same time it has handed 

6 The Building of the Church, pp. 134, 135. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 
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over to organized religion the responsibility for training in religion, 
which is generally acknowledged to be necessary. In performing this 
function the Churches have done something, but have fallen far short 
of their opportunity and the need. Several methods have been used. 
The Sunday schools have done something for religious education, in 
spite of handicaps. The preaching in the churches contributes some¬ 
thing, and could contribute more. Training given in organized groups 
and in the young people’s societies has helped. More recently, vacation 
schools of religion have been in use. And perhaps most hopeful at 
present, there is growing up a rather wide use of week-day religious 
education, carried through on terms acceptable to and in co-operation 
with the public schools. While the churches have done considerable 
to meet the need, this is perhaps the greatest single field for their 
expansion. It is plainly a major service left to them by society. Its 
importance and the difficulties involved invite the sensible sympathy 
of all right-minded persons. 

(3) The ministry of consolation and counseling is left mostly to 
the Church. To the majority of persons life is a hard and, at times, a 
lonely business. This is true for many in our cities, and for many in 
the rural districts as well. Then, too there are times in most lives and 
most families when crises come upon them. At such times, sharing is 
the most helpful of all resources. Very often the only chance for 
sharing and sympathy is within the churches. Sickness, deaths, mar¬ 
riages, births, losses, and turns of good fortune, these and other crises 
naturally lead men to seek sympathy and sharing. Usually that search 
leads to friends or associates in the church. Often the most natural 
and direct appeal is to the minister and his wife. But this ministry of 
comforting and counseling is shared by others in the churches. To the 
youthful and to the self-reliant minority this service may not seem 
important. In some part it is shared by lodges and other social group¬ 
ings. But generally in American life it is left to the church. To the 
common run of men it is an important service, and the church must 
do it. 

(4) The mission of evangelism belongs to the Church also. This 
means the challenge to men and women everywhere and in every age 
to forsake evil in all its forms and to live their lives responsibly. Too 
often this appeal has been made by insistence upon doctrine in such 
narrow and distorted ways as to largely nullify the worth of the 
appeal. Or again, the mission has been carried on in such excited and 
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spectacular ways as to offset much of the good. At times, possibly, the 
good intentions of those who carried the message were overshadowed 
by what seemed to be an assumption of moral superiority and self- 
righteousness that was offensive. However, having made due allow¬ 
ance for eccentricities, there is a mission of the Church which may 
properly be called evangelism. It is the persistent and clear call to 
man to eschew the evil and espouse the good, to put away unright¬ 
eousness and champion the right, to take into account the remem¬ 
brance of eternity and of God. The fostering of the spirit of earnest 
living and the guidance of it in sensible and practical ways is a true 
service to men, and the Church is charged to do it. 

(5) Constructive social criticism is also a major function of the 
Church. Perhaps it is more correct to say it is a responsibility of the 
ministers and the socially enlightened minority in the churches. Two 
maturing developments make this obligation increasingly clear. Dur¬ 
ing the whole spreading and maturing of the Industrial Revolution, 
its complexity and intricacy and the substantial injustices of several 
of its main consequences have made present-day social arrangements 
a subject for serious critical ethical study. More recently, there has 
come the development of reliable research methods, whose persistent 
application has now given us much knowledge and insight regarding 
these problematic sides of modern life. Which means that questionable 
aspects and outcomes of our economic order can now be judiciously 
assessed, and their consequences in terms of morals and religion can 
be seen and evaluated. It means that the pros and cons of the inter¬ 
national war system can be seen for what they really are. Interracial 
relationships and problems too can be intelligently faced. And the 
policies and programs of the nation, the states, and local communities 
can be adjudged from ethical and religious principles. Since all of 
these areas determine the conditions under which religious persons 
must strive to live the good life and to effectuate their religious con¬ 
victions, the forces and procedures which prevail in these fields of 
society must be understood and made livable for the largest numbers 
affected by them. To do this will require much knowledge and much 
courage, as well as organized and unremitting effort, by prophetic 
leaders in all the religious groups. Alert, informed, and sturdy leaders, 
both clergy and laymen, in the many churches should preach, teach, 
and organize to ascertain and put into effect the best means of righting 
the hurtful and unchristian situations. It is not enough that Christian 
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leaders portray high ideals and lofty principles. That must be done, 
and the hearty moral support for them must be induced, but such 
goals cannot be realized until means are devised and supported to 
practical conclusions. Programs for specific situations must be adopted, 
popularized, manned, established, and then continuously supported. 
The educating and organizing for this, when bad situations imperil 
socialized religious living, fall squarely to the ministers and awakened 
minorities in the churches. The wisdom and the courage for it will 
require the best that any leaders and churches can possibly provide. 
It is the most difficult and crucial of the Church’s functions today. 

(6) The generating of interest in and support of worthy social 
enterprises is another important business of the Church. Not only do 
such undertakings require organization and technical guidance, but 
they depend also on sustained interest and right spirit. In this field 
the Church can contribute much. High religion has always made 
much of fellow-feeling, the consciousness of kind, of brotherliness 
and good will. Altruism which was sensible and sustained has been 
a first necessity for co-operative living; and if the modern world 
requires anything it is that. This has been one reason why some per¬ 
sons who, for themselves, do not feel so much the need of what the 
Church can offer, have still been willing to continue their support. 
So much depends on active friendliness and good will and the sense 
of moral responsibility, that the Church seems needed to sustain them. 
The Church, also, as is said elsewhere, is needed to back sound morals, 
and to support worthy social reforms. When one adds to these the 
numerous social enterprises being undertaken in many communities, 
and the essential support they may receive from the churches, it should 
be easy to understand that this is an important service for the Church 
to render in current life. 7 

Such are the main functions of the Church. They are its business. 
Those who actively support the Church are often most aware of its 
weaknesses and shortcomings. Of course, this is not true of all its 
most devoted adherents, a statement which could be made concerning 
the supporters of every human institution. The direction and guidance 
of the churches falls mostly upon the ministers. The minister must 
be the head and the heart of the church. The survey of the church’s 
functions is enough to show how genuine, versatile, capable, and 
human, such a person must be. The task is, indeed, almost super- 

7 Cp. H. E. Barnes, Social Institutions, ch. xvii. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. 
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human. Someone who understood this wrote the following in extenu¬ 
ation of the failure by many ministers to measure up to all that some 
earnest and critical folk expect of them. There is enough truth in the 
quotation to justify its inclusion: "The preacher has a hard time. If 
his hair is gray, he is old. If he is a young man, he hasn’t had experi¬ 
ence. If he has eight or ten children, he has too many. If he has none, 
he should have and isn’t setting a good example. If his wife sings in 
the choir, she is presuming. If she doesn’t, she isn’t interested in her 
husband’s work. If a preacher reads from notes, he is a bore. If he 
speaks extemporaneously he isn’t deep enough. If he stays at home 
in his study, he doesn’t mix enough with the people. If he is seen 
around the streets, he ought to be home getting up a good sermon. 
If he calls on some very poor family, he is playing to the grandstand. 
If he calls at the home of the rich, he is an aristocrat. Whatever he 
does, some one could have told him how to do better.” 

The Divisions in Christianity 

Christianity is divided by barriers, small or great, into over two 
hundred sects or denominations. Some of these are recent, many are 
small in numbers, and only about two dozen have as many as 200,000 
members each. The things on which all Christians agree are more 
numerous and more important than the things on which they disagree. 
Yet their differences and divisions are consequential and cannot be 
ignored altogether. The tendency to split up into sects and denom¬ 
inations seems to be in the nature of religion itself and not just a trait 
in Christianity. Possibly one reason why people so readily disagree in 
religion is that it is taken so seriously by its followers. Persons seldom 
fall out over matters concerning which they do not care. The tendency 
to split up has been manifested in several religions. Hinduism, the old 
mother religion of India, in its popular present-day form has two 
main divisions, the followers of Vishnu and those of Shiva. And there 
are fifty-nine or more sub-sects or denominations. The Jains, whose 
total number is about 1,250,000, are divided into three main divisions 
with more than ninety-five sub-sects. Buddhism has two major sections, 
and in Japan, where its northern form is most active, there are at least 
fifteen denominations. The Sikhs in India, whose total number is 
about 3,250,000, are divided into two major and over twenty minor 
groups. And Muhammadanism has three great divsions, with more 
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than seventy-two sects or denominations. 8 Thus it appears that sectar¬ 
ianism is a disease which religion is heir to; it is not confined to any 
one religion. 

The Christian religion has become divided into three great groups. 
During the first few centuries after Christ there were many differences 
of interest and emphasis but the churches, in the main, all went along 
somewhat together. Important churches grew up in such centers as 
Alexandria in Egypt, Jerusalem in Palestine, Antioch in Syria, at 
Constantinople, and at Rome. The leaders in these churches came to 
exercise much influence and authority in the districts round about 
them. Out of this, competition and conflict arose. And finally, in 
1054 A.D., the head of the church at Rome and the head of the church 
at Constantinople excommunicated each other and their churches. 
From that time the churches of the East went their own way, with the 
patriarch at Constantinople as their head. And the churches of the 
West went their way, with the Pope at Rome as their supreme head. 
The Eastern division came later to be called the Eastern Orthodox, 
or Greek Catholic, Christians. The Western group came to be popu¬ 
larly known as Roman Catholics. Much later, in the sixteenth century, 
what is known as the Protestant Reformation occurred in Europe, and 
there began several of the main groups which now constitute the 
Protestant Christians of the world. In western Asia and some parts 
of Europe the Eastern Orthodox form of Christianity is important. 
In North America, it is estimated that its adherents number about 
one million. For the understanding of religion in this country, the 
other two great groups are most important. 

Division among Christians has sometimes emphasized the form of 
organization in the Churches. The most highly and closely organized 
is the Roman Catholic Church. At its head is the Pope, its supreme 
pontiff, at Rome. In this country, high in authority but beneath the 
Pope, are two cardinals who also serve as archbishops. Then there 
are eighteen more archbishops; 126 bishops; 23,818 secular clergy, 
and 12,762 religious clergy. These constitute the hierarchy. Among 
Protestants three forms of organization are usually distinguished— 
Episcopal, Presbyterial, and Congregational. The Episcopal form has 
officials in ascending scale, comparable to the hierarchy just described, 
except that its highest authorities are the bishops acting as a group. 
In such organization considerable authority comes down from above, 

8 R. E. Hume, The World’s Living Religions. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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from the officials, to the churches. In the Presbyterial and Congre¬ 
gational forms, authority rests more directly with the churches and 
comes up from them to their officers and administrators. In the ex¬ 
treme forms of Congregational organization, the authority rests in 
the last resort with the local church. It may associate itself with other 
churches of like faith for practical purposes, in district and state and 
national groupings, but the local church remains supreme. These three 
forms of organization may be illustrated by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the Episcopalian form, the Presbyterian Church for the 
Presbyterial, and the Disciples of Christ for the Congregational. 

Another line of division has been that of emphasis in doctrine. 
Among the Protestants, especially, two emphases have competed. 
What has been called Calvinism was named after John Calvin, the 
French Protestant reformer, and has been elaborated by his followers. 
This doctrine emphasized justification by faith and by faith alone, and 
magnified the absolute sovereignty of God. It has been often sum¬ 
marized in five points: (i) Every human being, as descended from 
Adam, is guilty of original sin, in addition to later sins actually 
committed. Such sin and guilt can only be removed by the grace of 
God, through the atonement of Christ, without any merit on man’s 
part. (2) Only those certain persons can be saved (particular redemp¬ 
tion), (3) to whom God gives an effectual calling, prompting and 
enabling them to accept salvation. (4) Who shall and who shall not be 
saved is thus a matter of divine election or predestination. (5) Those 
who are the elect shall never fall from ultimate salvation; they are 
sustained by God (perseverance of the saints). 9 

The inevitable reaction from the rigors of the Calvinistic view was 
given early expression by Jacobus Arminius, a Dutch Protestant leader. 
The view has thus come to be called Arminianism. This view also has 
been summarized in five points: "(1) God’s election is conditioned 
on the foreseen faith of the elect; (2) Christ died for all, yet only 
those who believe are saved; (3) no man is able of himself to believe; 
(4) salvation is all of grace, but the grace is not irresistible; (5) be¬ 
lievers are able by the aid of the Spirit to resist sin, but may fall from 
grace.” 10 This view made more room for freedom of the human will 
and left man a larger part in the experience of religion and salvation. 

9 Cp. W. K. Wright, Students Philosophy of Religion, p. 178. The Macmillan 
Company. 

10 H. C. Vedder, Church History Handbooks: Period of the Reformation, p. 97. Judson 
Press. 
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Among Protestants in this country, Presbyterians have perhaps most 
often been Calvinistic, while the Methodists have mostly been Ar- 
minian in emphasis. Other lines of cleavage also have figured in 
denominational divisions. The mode and meaning of baptism, for 
example, have been fruitful causes for dispute. Probably no denom¬ 
ination’s present position can be satisfactorily accounted for without 
considering several causes, and its whole history as well. 

Origins and Role of Denominations 

That the Christian religion with its nearly 600,000,000 adherents 
should be divided into over two hundred sects or denominations seems 
a distressing fact. Most persons who care at all welcome the efforts 
to restore some unity among them as a real advance within the re¬ 
ligion. Yet there are considerations which make more understandable 
the present existence of denominations. Perhaps every denomination 
or sect, at the time of its beginning, faced a situation in which, with 
all things as they stood, the line of procedure taken seemed reasonable 
and right (to those dissenting). At long range it is easy to see that, 
in many instances, the emphasis was being put upon minutiae, upon 
minor matters. That insight, however, comes to us out of the per¬ 
spective of long years and changing times. When the sect was getting 
started, things did not look so; and to those protesting, the issues 
seemed important. It would be erroneous to think that such cleavages 
in religious affiliation and organization were, down deep, based en¬ 
tirely on theological differences or mere questions of church govern¬ 
ment or practice. In all of the larger cleavages there were many 
influences at work. At the very base of them all, though usually not 
yet consciously recognized, lay the economic deprivation or exploita¬ 
tion or repression of the masses concerned. In general, it has been 
the unprivileged or the under-privileged who have risen in protest 
or revolt. These underlying economic pressures against the established 
order and authorities have been abetted by political conditions also. 
Oppression or lack of privilege and recognition here has often been 
a deeply disturbing factor. Cultural considerations, too, have played 
a part. And when these factors, in varying combination, were accom¬ 
panied by religious teaching or practices, which offended the sense of 
right in large groups, the conditions were ripe for protest and cleav¬ 
age. In all the major divisions within Christianity the factors at work 
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.have been several; and at the times the situations then existing seemed 
to justify the separations. While we may now look back and judge 
that the divisions were mistaken or harmful in some cases, if not all, 
it still should not be hard to see that to those who led in the move¬ 
ments there seemed to be reason and right in them. The rise of 
denominations is not to be charged altogether to sheer religious 
divisiveness or unmitigated human perversity. This consideration, 
however, does not undo the fact that in our time many such divisions 
are no longer meaningful, but are hurtful and should be overcome. 

Another consideration is that, among the Churches, some appeal 
more to persons of one temperament or certain tastes, and others 
appeal to different persons with differing interests and preferences. 
Even barring local rivalries and prejudices, it is matter of common 
observation that it is very difficult, if not impossible, for one Church 
to satisfy all the religiously-inclined persons in any given community, 
if it be a community of considerable size. Persons differ in taste and 
temperament and interests, and what will meet the needs, emotionally 
and religiously, of some will not appeal strongly at all to others. 
Sometimes the practices of the one are positively distasteful to the 
other. And this not because of snobbishness or insincerity, but because 
personalities differ. It is in the nature of things. Sometimes, of course, 
such attitudes are acquired. But often they arise from the very natures 
of people and are hardly to be ignored. Besides, during their histories 
some denominations have catered to social classes or particular group¬ 
ings. And this has accentuated the situation as it now exists. Any 
movement, therefore, that seemed to be backward toward enforced 
uniformity or any dead level of belief or practice or worship, would 
meet the firm opposition of many sane Christians. With so large a 
number of Christian adherents and such varied conditions in which 
they are living, around the whole earth, the uncritical demand for 
all-inclusive organic unity among Christians, or for uniformity of 
belief, or one exclusive kind of Church organization or worship, 
would seem to many to be a retreat from rich variety and more satis¬ 
factory meeting of several kinds of religious need. 

At the present time, however, it is possible to characterize the 
denominations roughly, by what seems to some to be their dominant 
emphasis or social role. An interesting (but inconclusive) effort to 
do this is that of S. I. Stuber, who lists them this way: The Church of 
Authority (The Roman Catholic Church), The Church of Beauty 
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(The Protestant Episcopal Church), The Church of Doctrine (The 
Presbyterian Church), The Teaching Church (Congregational), The 
Church of Faith (Lutheran), The Conservative Church (The Re¬ 
formed Church), The Church of Freedom (Baptist), The Friendly 
Church (Friends or Quakers), The Church of Methods (Methodist), 
The Church of Harmony (Universalist), The Church of Reason 
(Unitarian), and The Church of Fellowship (Disciples). n At present 
the churches of the several denominations play their somewhat differ¬ 
ing parts in our populous and complex American life. 

Some Denominations Compared 

The correct name of the Church commonly called Roman Catholic 
is The Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church. This is one of 
the major divisions among Christians. It is the largest Church group 
in the United States, claiming a membership of more than 22,000,000 
persons. Of these, about 28 per cent are under the age of thirteen 
years. We have already spoken of the hierarchical form of organiza¬ 
tion in this Church. It will be profitable to summarize some of their 
main beliefs and practices. Among them, as we understand them, 
are the following: 

Unbroken and authoritative succession of Popes from St. Peter and 
the apostles. 

The Pope the Vicar of Christ on earth. 

The Sacraments: Baptism, Confirmation, the Holy Eucharist, Pen¬ 
ance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. 

Baptism regenerative, necessary to salvation. 

The sacrifice of Christ in the Mass. 

Transubstantiation, as regards the Eucharist. 

No salvation outside the Church. 

Other religions and denominations schismatic, heretical. 

The Pope, when speaking ex cathedra, is infallible. 

The Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

Veneration of the Virgin Mary. 

Purgatory a reality. 

Temporal sovereignty proper to Pope and Church. 

Scriptures to be interpreted by the Church. 

11 S. I. Stuber, How We Got Our Denominations. Association Press. 
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Tradition authoritative. 

Insistence upon auricular confession. 

Emphasis upon liturgy and ritual. 

Government by the hierarchy. 

The two most numerous among the Protestant groups are the 
Methodists and the Baptists. Their numbers combined are about equal 
to the number of Roman Catholics in this country. The Baptist is the 
largest Protestant denomination. Perhaps they have held to the thor¬ 
oughgoing principles of Protestantism, in belief and in church govern¬ 
ment and practices, more completely than many others. They are in 
most points so nearly at the opposite pole from Roman Catholicism 
that it will serve our purpose of comparison to summarize their beliefs 
and practices. Among these are the following: 

The absolute Lordship of Jesus Christ. 

Every soul, in its own right, in direct relation with God. 

The church a spiritual democracy. 

Baptism and Lord’s Supper symbols, not sacraments. 

Baptism an act of obedience, not regenerative. 

The form of baptism is immersion in water. 

Only regenerate persons admitted to church membership. 

Complete religious liberty for all. 

The separation of Church and state. 

Salvation by grace, through faith alone. 

The Bible the one rule of faith and practice. 

Congregational in Church and denominational organization. 

The central insistence of most Protestants may be expressed in the 
words of Watts: 


Let Caesar’s dues be ever paid 
To Caesar and his throne; 

But conscience and the soul were made 
To be the Lord’s alone. 

The Baptists number more than ten million. Among them there are 
a score of subdivisions. They have been mainly Calvinistic in doctrinal 
emphasis, and are Congregational in organization. There are approx¬ 
imately nine million Methodists in the United States. Of their mem¬ 
bers, about 9 per cent are under thirteen years of age. There are a 
score of subdivisions in die denomination. Their main emphasis 
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doctrinally has been Arminian, and in government they are Episcopal. 
The Presbyterians have more than two and one-half million members, 
of whom about 5 per cent are under thirteen years. In their denomina¬ 
tion are at least ten subdivisions. They have mostly been Calvinistic in 
belief, and Presbyterial in organization. The Lutherans have more 
than four million members. Among them are a dozen subdivisions. 
The Disciples and the Church of Christ together have about 
two million members. The Protestant Episcopalians are nearly two 
million; and the Congregationalists number about one million. Thus, 
in the United States we have eight or nine groups of Christians each 
having one million or more members. Some of the most interesting and 
influential denominations are smaller than these. They are omitted 
here only because of lack of space. 

At present there are significant movements toward more unity and 
better co-operation among all Christians. They seem to offer hope for 
some relief from too much division. It has always been true that earnest 
living required sincere and deep belief. But in so far as overemphasis 
on doctrinal matters prevails, many Christians will share the sentiment 
of E. K. Browning: 

Why waste your time in building up 
A cumbrous, long and wordy creed? 

Your brother give a cooling cup, 

Your neighbor help when he has need, 

Love God and man and Carry on. 

With much to do on every hand, 

Why waste your time in vain dispute? 

Though you for right perchance may stand. 

Your stand, at that, may bear no fruit. 

Love God and man and Carry on. 

With much that must remain in doubt. 

You yet can find your part to do. 

And what is there to fight about 
If you to God and self are true? 

Love God and man and Carry on. 


What about Missions? 

Some who are interested in the Church and its denominations 
question concerning missions as carried on in the past and now. We 
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must be content with two considerations. The first missions conducted 
by Christians were projected under the strictest views of theology and 
the direct sense of the need for saving the souls of men. It was, per¬ 
haps, an effort to "snatch brands from the burning." The awful sense 
of human sinfulness and the imminent punishment of God motivated 
such effort. It was carried on with utter self-devotion and against 
terrific obstacles. Humanitarian considerations, as such, were not the 
first concern. From those days until now there have been mollifying 
influences. Men's theologies have become less harsh, and their 
sympathies more humanized. Wide variety has been introduced into 
mission work, such as the educational enterprises, hospitals, and medi¬ 
cal service, and many other forms of personal and social service now 
employed. As a result of many forces working together, missions today 
are broader and more humanitarian and serviceable than before. Its 
supporters are rethinking missions, and a new day is at hand which 
merits the sympathetic consideration of all persons interested in mis¬ 
sionary effort at all. 

Along with some narrowness and presumption in missions have 
gone two beneficent influences. Every great religion has something 
for mankind which is worthful. That has been largely true of 
Christianity. Whatever values there are in the Christian religion have 
been offered without reserve to other peoples the world over. That has 
been a contribution of missions to the nations. Not only so, but the 
coming among any people of a new religion brings their own religion 
and morals into comparison. The insistence of the incoming religion 
tends to bring the older faith and practices up to its standards. In self- 
defense, the older faith finds it necessary to define its views and justify 
its practices. While the missionary religion may not supplant the 
earlier one, it stirs it into new life and into more effective meeting of 
human needs as they actually exist. This is an indirect but important 
service. The direct and indirect services rendered to the peoples by 
missionary activity are supplemented by important by-products also. 
Because of their normal fruitage, missions deserve to be given fair 
consideration, whatever one's final conclusion regarding them might be. 


CHAPTER XX ** 


Religion and Social Morality 


THERE are several ways in which religion may be taken. 
In a characteristic religious experience, religion typically involves all 
sides of human nature. If religion is treated primarily as a matter of 
belief, its problems will be intellectual and its emphasis doctrinal. 
If it is taken as essentially emotional, the stress will be on religious 
experience and the procedures of mysticism. If it is treated as a way 
of living, the chief concern will be for practical outcomes, and the 
right spirit, behavior, and consequences will be put before all else. 
Our discussion has dealt largely with the intellectual phases of reli¬ 
gion and the conditions that today affect it, although the emotional 
side also has not been neglected. It would be misleading, however, 
if the subject were to be dismissed without a careful, even though 
brief, look at the very practical and social meanings of religion. The 
realities and the truths of religion have important implications for 
personal and social life. These are always a true part of religion and, 
in our time, are perhaps its most important side. These social mean¬ 
ings of religion can be dealt with here in a summary way only. But 
guidance will be offered for further study of these most important 
matters. 

This discussion primarily has to do with the social meanings of 
the Christian religion for the conditions under which we, in the West¬ 
ern nations, are living at present. In varying degree, the same forces 
and trends are at work in all countries. 1 Some are more advanced than 
others into the heart of readjustment. But the concern here is with 
phases of an existent situation which involves all of us. It is true that 
in our land the Jewish religion is functioning. And there are many 

1 See article by A. E. Haydon, Journal of Religion, vol. v., pp. 1-13; C S. Braden, 
Modern Tendencies in World Religions . The Macmillan Company. 
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with whom no historical religion is now vital. But, as the chief exam¬ 
ple, the social meanings of the Christian religion are here before us. 

Some Things Christianity Has Done 

Looked at comprehensively, there are several things that Chris¬ 
tianity has done in American life and elsewhere. And this may be 
said even when we remember that not all persons by any means are 
nominally Christians in our land, to say nothing of many not being 
really Christian. It is questionable whether it is ever correct to speak 
of any nation as a Christian nation, for citizenship is based on quite 
other considerations than religion; and political procedures, both 
internal and international, are settled by men and considerations most 
often apart from religious determination. It would seem right to look 
for the meanings of Christianity in the teachings and lives of the 
individuals and Churches which belong to the organized religion of 
our day. This may well be checked also with the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, who was and is normative for the religion. 

(i) When this is done it is fair to say that, as things now stand, 
Christianity has provided an inclusive philosophy of life for the 
common people of our land. By a philosophy of life we mean "a 
framework of belief—a set of ideas which have become convic¬ 
tions and which serve as a program of life.” Not that many persons 
have any thought-out philosophy by which they live, nor that so many 
have given serious thought to the matter and have chosen Christianity 
as a living philosophy. But from the earliest days until now the 
American people have been regarders of our religious traditions. 
The religious interest came in with the early colonizers and through 
every stage of our national life has grown and spread aggressively. The 
several religious denominations actively propagandized the new com¬ 
munities as they arose, and it is probably true that until this present 
century there was little open or organized defection from the tradi¬ 
tional religious philosophy and accompanying behavior pattern pop¬ 
ularly thought of as “the Christian life.” It has been commonly, 
popularly held that God as conceived in the Bible is the Father of the 
spirits of us all, that all men are obligated to regard Him as their 
maker and keeper and judge, that all are further obligated to deal 
with other men in honest, truthful, considerate, and helpful ways, that 
life here is preparatory to the life hereafter, that Christ died to re¬ 
deem men from sin and perdition, and that men are to face both life 
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and death as if living with eternity in view. The idea of what was the 
right life was largely determined by the pattern and the virtues believed 
to be portrayed in the Bible. And until recently, these preachments of 
religion have been widely influential in furnishing the American 
people with their one emotionalized and widespread philosophy of life. 
Many will think this fact altogether good; others will think it lamenta¬ 
ble. In what ways and how far the popular philosophy may be changed 
henceforth, no one can now say. 

(2) A second significant thing Christianity has done has been to 
teach important social principles which grow naturally from the reli¬ 
gion. If honestly and widely applied, these principles would carry us far 
toward salvation, both individual and social. Students of the teachings 
of Jesus have summarized them in a few great principles. Above all 
else Jesus emphasized the worth and importance of the common man , 
of every human being, whether man, woman, or child, and without 
regard to race, class, or condition. Not only so, but he taught that, in 
God’s sight, all are brothers and are obligated morally to live as such. 
He placed first among all moral and religious obligations the duty to 
live by the spirit of love, to practice active good will toward all men. 
This implied the need for thoughtfulness, sympathy, and kindliness, 
practically applied. His foremost concern was that every person might 
have the spirit and the chance to live a worthful life. For himself, 
he accepted the ideal of service to others. In their behalf, he lived 
and taught and died. Of all men, he demanded the life of service 
to others. He realistically faced the conditions prevalent in his day 
and deliberately chose his way and mission, and challenged men to fol¬ 
low him in that work and way of living. His relentless moral earnest¬ 
ness and his utter devotion became an example for all subsequent per¬ 
sons who will to put first things first and to live by what they believe 
to be right and worthful. 

(3) The religion, also, has given its sturdy support to sound morals 
down through our history. Its insistence upon such virtues as soberness, 
truthfulness, honesty, industry, kindliness, helpfulness, and the like, 
has made and kept it a powerful influence for good. The virtues it 
has approved have always been social virtues, those which were known 
to work well in their time. Leaders in the religion have not always been 
incisive enough in seeing the influence of changing conditions upon 
what is good and what is bad. Older and less important evils have 
been pilloried, while rank new evils went unharmed because not 
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recognized for what they were. 2 But religion yet may learn to keep its 
moral insights abreast of its times. And organized religion has sup¬ 
ported various social reforms. Religion would be little more than a 
pious indulgence if it did not take account of social conditions sur¬ 
rounding its adherents. It has insisted on the worth of every person, 
giving support to the removal of disabilities from the lives of women 
and children. It has abetted the efforts to wipe from the earth the 
practice of slavery. It has fought the excessive use of alcoholic liquors 
and harmful drugs. Race hatreds have been tempered by its humanizing 
influence. It has decried war as an evil, and has done something to 
mitigate its horrors. Misery in all its forms has called forth the 
sympathy and alleviation of Christian help. The deep wrongs of 
economic exploitation are increasingly seen to be contrary to religion. 
These and other efforts at reform of evils have found in Christianity 
their support. 3 

(4) And Christianity has done much to generate the spirit in which 
human life can be well lived and the most humane and helpful things 
done. One of its greatest contributions has been the steady teaching 
and championing of a right spirit, within the beneficent influence of 
which men can face their problems and find their ways ahead. Jesus 
always put great emphasis on the inner spirit of the man, insisting that 
if the tree were good the fruit would be good also. With much varia¬ 
tion, this emphasis has held its important place down through the ages. 
And in American religion it has had a prominent place. Today, with 
life so complex and with the sciences ready to offer some expert guid¬ 
ance, religion still is greatly needed to motivate conduct and to vitalize 
individual and social purposes and behavior. Its insistence upon honest 
motives, upon earnestness and thoughtfulness, upon love and for¬ 
bearance toward all men, upon real values and true humanness, gives 
religion today a more specific function but leaves it, as before, a very 
much needed factor in modern life. So thought of, religion, along with 
other vital interests and institutions, becomes one of several necessary 
forces in the vastly complicated world of today. These services of re¬ 
ligion, which have thus been previewed rather abstractly, will work 
out into concrete meanings and measures in our time. What some of 
those concrete meanings are must now be considered. 

2 E. A. Ross, Latter-day Sinners and Saints. Huebsch; and Sin and Society. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

3 C. D. Eldridge, Christianitys Contributions to Civilization. Cokesbury Press; and C. 
L. Brace, Gesta Christ's. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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During the past century individuals here and there have seen the 
social meanings of the Christian religion. Some have taught and 
worked earnestly for their understanding and application. But the 
most significant movements toward the general realization of those 
meanings have come in this century. The sectarianism among religious 
adherents in this country has been partially overcome for practical 
purposes. Among the Protestants, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America was organized in 1908, and now includes within 
its federation many denominations, whose total membership numbers 
perhaps 25,000,000. The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
represents a total membership of about 20,000,000. Among the Jews 
has arisen the Central Conference of Jewish Rabbis. Within each of 
these major organizations commissions have been designated to study 
the social meanings of religion for today in America. Each group has 
made carefully prepared pronouncements for the guidance of indi¬ 
viduals and churches in such matters. Since this formulating of the 
social meanings of religion has been in the making for more than a 
quarter century and has been guided by competent thinkers, their 
findings may well serve us as an outline. Nobody would believe that 
such principles and policies can be formulated fully, once and for all 
time, but at present these pronouncements do offer trustworthy 
guidance. 

As a good example of such a formulation of principles which have 
important practical bearings for religion’s effects on social morality, 
we include the declaration officially adopted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 4 Upon these principles as a 
basis, it will be worth while to discuss religion’s meaning as applied 
to some of the most urgent human problems of our day. 

The Churches stand for: 

I. Equal rights and justice for all men in all stations of life. 

II. Protection of the family by the single standard of purity, 
uniform divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage, 
proper housing. 

III. The fullest possible development of every child, especially 
by the provision of education and recreation. 

* Pamphlet, “Social Ideals of the Churches." Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 
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IV. Abolition of child labor. 

V. Such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall 
safeguard the physical and moral health of the community. 

VI. Abatement and prevention of poverty. 

VII. Protection of the individual and society from the social, 
economic, and moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

VIII. Conservation of health. 

IX. Protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occu¬ 
pational diseases, and mortality. 

X. The right of all men to the opportunity for self-mainte¬ 
nance, for safeguarding this right against encroachments 
fl of every kind, for the protection of workers from the hard¬ 
ships of enforced unemployment. 

XI. Suitable provision for the old age of the workers, and for 
those incapacitated by injury. 

XII. The right of employees and employers alike to organize; 
and for adequate means of conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes. 

XIII. Release from employment one day in seven. 

XIV. Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of labor to the 
lowest practicable point, and for that degree of leisure for 
all which is a condition of the highest human life. 

XV. A living wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the 
highest wage that each industry can afford. 

XVI. A new emphasis upon the application of Christian prin¬ 
ciples to the acquisition and use of property, and for the 
most equitable division of the product of industry that can 
ultimately be devised. 

It should be remembered that the teaching of Jesus did not lay 
down rules for the conduct of life on its various sides, but rather 
embodied several fundamental principles which would give effect 
in practice to the Christian way of life. Scholars find that the only 
rule which Jesus laid down as binding on all persons at all times and 
in all relations was the law of love—"Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself ." 5 In a similar way, Christianity today has no panacea for the 
solution of all social ills, and it has no one and only way for the solu¬ 
tion of each of the urgent problems confronting modern men. It does 
5 Cp. C. A. Scott, New Testament Ethics. The Macmillan Company. 
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insist upon the application of certain principles and the making of 
certain emphases and the regarding of certain values, but the means 
to such ends are matters of choice. Jesus and Christianity do not stake 
their expectations of social salvation on the use of one or a few pre¬ 
determined means, to the exclusion of all others. Their supreme con¬ 
cern is that the best and right things shall be done; how and by whom, 
are secondary. There is indeed no royal road to the remedying of 
society’s ills. Religion will accept much sensible opportunism in 
human procedure, provided only that the right objectives are being 
furthered. The Kingdom of God (and of man) must grow; it will 
not be created whole and out of new cloth, all at once. 

Religion in Industry and Business 

There are two great areas of modern life in which moral and Chris¬ 
tian principles have not yet been largely applied. They are the great 
no-man’s-land as regards morals and religion today. One of these is 
the field of industry and business. It should be said at once that many 
individuals who engage in industry and business are themselves, as 
individuals, conscientious and honest and kindly. In their private and 
family relations they are exemplary persons. However, when they are 
engaged in the characteristic processes of business they must be "busi¬ 
ness-like.” "Business is business” and "there is no friendship in busi¬ 
ness.” "One is not in business for one’s health.” "All business is a 
game,” and there are rules to the game. One cannot change the rules 
of the game, it is often said. How frequently in popular speech these 
expressions occur! They represent a sort of popular fatalism regard¬ 
ing the possibility of moralizing or Christianizing the business world. 
Serious study of the situation does not find it quite so hopeless and 
impossible. But, in actual practice, the business enterprise is a "dog 
eat dog” world in which those get ahead who can, and failure takes 
the hindmost, who are many. We are to inquire what it would mean 
if religion were to be taken seriously in the world of industry and 
business. 

Ethical religion is concerned about the good life, the full and 
worthful life, and wants it for all persons. The good life cannot be 
lived in a vacuum. It has conditions, and those conditions are per¬ 
sonal, economic, political, and social. The great majority of persons 
depend directly or indirectly on their participation in industry and 
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business for their livelihood. In normal times there are about 50,000,- 
000 people gainfully employed in the United States. The large ma¬ 
jority of these are persons who represent the wage-earning, capacity 
of the families dependent on them. This is true of the rural folk as 
well as those called industrial. For these many millions of persons 
occupied with the world of industry and business there is the basal 
necessity that they either find it possible to live morally and happily 
in their daily work or they are unlikely to find it so anywhere’. The one 
chief interest of living is to do their daily work and earn their income, 
whether profit, salary, or wage. The practices and rules in that daily 
world of industry and business largely make them what they are or 
can become. So surely and so largely are the lives of the nation’s mil¬ 
lions steeped in this situation that religious leaders may not but ask 
whether, in the very structure and functioning of the vastly dominant 
business world, the moral and religious sides of life can live and thrive. 
So religion’s first concern is that business and industry shall provide 
for all persons, for every person, the economic goods and conditions 
which make possible the truly good life. 

In America it would seem that there is enough and to spare, so far 
as economic goods and services are concerned. Normally the country 
has tremendous productive ability. It could almost "feed and equip 
the world,” as some boastfully say. For its own needs, in many lines 
it can produce three times as much as is required. In almost no line 
is it unable to meet its wants. And yet, with such a great social sur¬ 
plus at hand, there is maladjustment and want at all times. At one end 
there is extreme wealth and at the other there is extreme poverty. 
Some of the figures on this are impressive. 

The distribution of the property in our country may be glimpsed 
from these facts. The Federal Trade Commission reported that 1 per 
cent of the estates in America left 59 per cent of the wealth, while 
13 per cent owned more than 90 per cent of the wealth. A study made 
a few years ago showed that 2 per cent of the people owned 60 per 
cent of the wealth; the middle class (33 per cent) owned 35 per cent 
of the wealth; and the poor, 65 per cent of the people, owned 5 per 
cent. As against the great sums of the rich, the average amount left 
by the poor whose estates were not probated was $450.° There may 
be added to the picture some single items of expenditures made by 

c Sherwood Eddy, Religion and Social Justice, ch. i, and the authorities there cited. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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some of the rich a few years ago. $7,000,000 was spent for a mansion 
of 121 rooms for one family. One person spent $5,000,000 on a pleas¬ 
ure yacht. Another person spent $75,000 for opera glasses. A piano 
was sold for $50,000. A washstand was bought for $38,000. One 
automobile cost $30,000, and a second one $14,000. A hat cost $20,000, 
and a hatpin $i,ooo. 7 

The most basic factor making possible the living of the good life, 
when measured by objective considerations, is income. The goods and 
services persons may consume, or with which they may render service, 
are largely determined by their income. Of course, some persons with 
large incomes may do but little social good, and some with small in¬ 
comes may do much good; but it is undeniable that income resources 
largely determine what anyone may or may not do, may or may not 
accomplish. Most persons receive and utilize income in family groups. 
And the figures for family incomes in recent years throw much light on 
the distribution of income in this country. Both the amounts and the 
distribution of this income are revealing, and help to point some of 
the directions in which ethical religious effort should exert its in¬ 
fluence. 

According to figures ascertained by the Brookings Institution, in 
1929 there were 6,000,000 families in the United States who received 
less than $1,000 annual income. That comprised 21 per cent of the 
population. (It should be remembered that the average family has 
about four members, parents and two children. However, oftentimes, 
families with the smallest incomes are those with the largest number 
of children.) At that same time, 11,683,000 families (including those 
already mentioned) received less than $1,500. That was 42 per cent 
of the population. All families who received less than $2,000 a year 
totalled 16,354,000, which was 59 per cent of all the people. When 
one recalls the real v/orth of the dollar during the later "twenties,” 
and takes into account the size of families, it is easy to see that the 
incomes here indicated did not provide adequately for many millions 
of our people. 

Figures for 1935-1936, based on government findings, showed the 
situation then to be even worse. Families receiving $1,250 or less 
for the year comprised 59 per cent of the population. Families with 
$1,250 to $5,000 for the year equalled 38 per cent. And families get¬ 
ting $5,000 or more constituted 3 per cent of all the people. These 

7 See K. Page, Christianity and Economic Problems, ch. v. Association Press. 
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latter figures show the degrading effects of the great economic depres¬ 
sion during the "thirties”; the earlier figures are more valuable be¬ 
cause they more nearly represent the normal workings of our economic 
and business system. They show what it has done when it was going 
ahead "under full steam.” 

In 1929 there were 513 multimillionaires in the United States. They 
were persons who each reported to the Federal government an income 
of a million dollars or more for the year. There were 36,000 families 
each of which reported an income of $75,000 or more. There were 
approximately 50,000 families at that time who had an income of 
$50,000 or more for the year. That amount is equivalent to a 5 per 
cent return on an investment of a million dollars. The extreme 
inequalities of income are poignantly shown by this shocking fact: At 
that time the total of the annual incomes of the 36,000 families at the 
top was equal to the total incomes of 11,500,000 families at the 
bottom. Whatever the reasons for this very great divergence, it is 
not a healthy condition in a society which considers itself democratic, 
and aspires to be Christian. 

In a country where an economy of abundance prevails and where 
the productive power is more than adequate to human needs, it is not 
surprising, in the light of the above facts, that religion calls for a 
new emphasis upon the application of Christian principles to the 
acquisition and use of property, and for the most equitable division of 
the product of industry that can ultimately be devised. The Christian 
principle is that of social well-being. Religion is interested that enough 
shall be produced and that the goods shall get to all persons who need 
them. Of course, the goods should be serviceable in quality and 
sufficient in amount, and they should get to the people who need them. 
This means several things. For one thing, it means that service should 
be above profit in the whole world of business. As things now stand 
that is most often not the situation. With individualism traditionally 
inherent in American life and with the hands-off policy which has 
been mainly characteristic of our government down till now, private 
enterprise has gone its own ways. Unless conspicuously harmful, it has 
been unrestricted. Many factors have entered into the situation which 
may not be fully discussed. But the outcome has taken the general 
shape described above. Religion demands that service become the main 
purpose of business in all its forms and relations. This would mean 
also the subordination of the profit motive in business. Many think 
that this would be fatal to business. But others, quite as thoughtful, 
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offer sound reasons for thinking the profit motive can be subordinated. 8 
And religion’s demand also means that speculation should be curbed. 
Whatever is socially defensible in speculation may be retained, but 
much should go. After long years of the laissez-faire policy, and some 
major experiments during the past fifty years with governmental 
restriction on some kinds of business enterprise, it would seem that the 
great objectives cherished by religion might now favor considerable 
social control, and planning of the economic processes and the mone¬ 
tary and credit systems in the interests of the common good. As was 
said before, in what ways these ends sought by religion are to be 
attained is open to the best suggestions of social science and to 
experimentation. 

Another insistence of religion is that we shall have equal rights 
and justice for all men in all stations of life. This fundamentally 
means that every person shall be treated equitably. It does not mean 
the artificial equalizing of goods or incomes, and it does not mean the 
reducing of all life to a dead level of equality. It does mean that oppor¬ 
tunity shall be provided for all, and that a fair share of the social 
wealth shall accrue to all. This may not be perfectly done, but it can 
be done much more fully and fairly than it is at present. One of the 
first of all requirements is that every person shall have the opportunity 
of self-maintenance. On his side there must be the willingness to work, 
but on society’s side there must be provided the chance to work. In our 
economic order the tools of production are owned by relatively few 
persons. This has brought the wage system; and the very great majority 
of people can earn only by working for others. The first motive in 
business has been, and is, the profit motive. When it is profitable for 
those who control and mostly own the manufactories to operate them, 
they are operated and the workingmen are employed. When it ceases 
to be profitable for the factories to run, the employees are left idle. 
Such a system would seem to call for systematic regulation by organ¬ 
ized society in its own behalf, if the opportunity for self-maintenance 
is to be effectively guaranteed to all or most of its employable citizens. 
In this connection it is enough just to recall that in normal times some 
millions of persons are unemployed, and that in times of depression 
the number has gone as high as ten million, and even more. 

8 E. B. Chaffee, Protestant Churches and the Industrial Crisis, ch. v. The Macmillan 
Company; K. Page, Incentives in Modern Life, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1922; 
G. A. Coe, The Motives of Men. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cp. the writings of R. H. 
Tawney and J. A. Hobson also. 
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Not only is religion interested in the right of every man to work, 
but, if worthful living is a major objective, it is interested that he shall 
receive a fair wage for his work. That must in all cases be a living 
wage, and it should be the worker's just share in the product of indus¬ 
try. Various items must go into the determination of his just share, 
but less than that is not enough. Studies made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board and by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research showed that in 1929 every person in our country could have 
had an income of from $650 to $755, if the entire national income had 
been equally divided. 9 Of course, the total income could not have been 
and should not have been divided equally, but these figures show what 
might have been if the total had been distributed more equitably. 
There are in the United States approximately 30,000,000 heads of 
families. A study made a few years ago showed that over 85 per cent 
of the persons gainfully employed in this country had incomes of 
less than $2,000 per year. More than half of all the heads of families 
received less than $1,500 per year. 10 It does not require much practical 
experience with the managing of family budgets to show how 
abundantly the average family can (not) live on less than that amount! 
If the reader will call to mind the many families he now knows that 
receive considerably less than that amount, he will get a suggestion of 
the real situation. H. E. Luccock has told the story of one of America’s 
richest men who died several years ago. He left a fortune amounting 
to a hundred million dollars. When he died one of the leading maga¬ 
zines published the fact that of the 10,000 people employed in this 
man’s business, 95 per cent received twelve dollars a week or less. 
Women who operated sewing machines got $6.75 a week. The makers 
of socks and stockings received $4.75 for a week of fifty-nine hours. 
Even when allowance is made for the difference in purchasing power 
of the dollar then and now, such wages were pitiably low. That an 
employer could conduct his affairs in that unjust way and still become 
wealthy and prominent in American life, indicates what continues in 
various ways, to happen. Religion stands for a job and a living wage 
for every employable person. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

9 A. A. Hunter, Social Perplexities, ch. iii. Long & Smith. 

10 S. Eddy and K. Page, Makers of Freedom. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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And religion cares what happens to the man while he is engaged in 
industry or business. The protection of the worker from dangerous 
machinery, occupational diseases, and premature death is a prime 
necessity. The toll of killed and injured taken by American industry 
exceeds the number killed and maimed in most wars. War is treated as 
a horror, but industry takes its toll by ones and the few, and the injury 
to society passes too much unnoticed and uncorrected. Along with 
fair wages and safety in one’s work goes also the need for reducing 
the number of hours spent in labor per day and week. Something has 
been done about this, but there remains much to be accomplished in 
many lines of work. For every person there should be release from 
toil one day in seven. The leisure that can be had by reduction of 
hours and the observance of a rest day will provide the time, at least, 
for recreation and such cultural pursuits as may appeal to the working 
people. 

Another factor which, where it exists, does more than almost any¬ 
thing else to stabilize life and to induce happiness and contentment, 
is security in one’s work. Social insurance should be provided whereby 
the workers in all lines may ultimately be protected from the worst 
evils of accident, sickness, unemployment, and old age. This will not 
all be done at once, and it may not be all done in one way. But 
enough experience in various countries has now been had that the 
task can be serioqsly undertaken. We may not here discuss ways and 
means. Christianity has no pat way to solve this great problem or set 
of problems, but religion, taken seriously, requires that such measures 
be undertaken for the sake of men and women and their chance to live 
worthfully. 

The Churches have also declared for the right of employees and 
employers alike to organize, and for adequate means of conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial disputes. Under the American system 
and conditions this is absolutely necessary. There are various reasons 
for disputes in industry, and many instances occur in this country every 
year. In a recent five-year period the average annual number of strikes 
in the United States was 3,761. What religion would insist upon is that 
the bargaining power shall be fairly balanced and that every factor 
which reasonably affects the adjustments shall be given its due weight. 
Under contemporary conditions there is no apparent way of assuring 
justice unless the parties are organized and provided with means for 
conciliation and arbitration. These are some of the practical meanings 
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of religion for the world of industry and business. They are not 
dreamy ideals suitable only to some world of the imagination. They 
are the serious implications of today’s religion for the industry and 
business of today. 

Religion and International Affairs 

It was said that there are two great areas of contemporary life 
which, from the moral and religious points of view, are a sort of no- 
man’s-land. In them, moral and religious principles have not been 
taken seriously into account and put sturdily into practice. One of 
those fields is that of industry and business; and the other is that of 
international affairs. The former is, for us as a people, mainly a 
domestic concern; the latter involves other peoples also and is inter¬ 
national. The rivalries between nations are so unremitting and at 
times so bitter and intense that the only logical result is war. It is said 
there were more than forty wars in the past century. And the strife 
of this century has been titanic. The World War of 1914-18 had 
never before been equaled in the numbers involved, in its destruc¬ 
tiveness, or in its consequences. According to a report of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, that World War cost the 
unimaginable sum of $337,000,000,000; and the persons actually 
killed in the war totalled 10,000,000. But the costs of war cannot be 
put in terms of dollars alone. The cost in human lives and in misery 
and suffering is simply incalculable. Some figures for such things can 
be given, but they never can tell what war has cost. A reliable estimate 
made by Professor E. L. Bogart 11 showed that if both combatants and 
noncombatants were counted, the total number who were killed by 
the first World War was at least 26,000,000 persons. In addition, one 
must remember the 20,000,000 persons who were wounded. The num¬ 
ber of "war orphans” reached 9,000,000; and there were 5,000,000 
war widows. In addition to this, there were 10,000,000 refugees, men, 
women and children who were driven pitilessly from their homes and 
countries by the ruthlessness of that one war. 

Those are figures from the First World War. While they are terribly 
large, they still are thinkable and do have some meaning. They 
illustrate statistically what a great war can mean in various ways. For 

11 Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 
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the Second World War, all of these figures are multiplied substan¬ 
tially. They are so colossal that their effect on one’s mind is stupen¬ 
dous. They simply balk the imagination, becoming unthinkable, their 
meaning being beyond comprehension and realization. The figures 
we have given are bad enough. 

Like most countries, the United States has always spent large sums 
on the military establishment and on wars. Over a period of 131 years 
the United States paid out 78 per cent of its public funds for wars, 
past, present, and future. 12 This means that four out of every five 
dollars available for expenditure by the Federal government went that 
way. And this record was made before the coming of the Second World 
War. 

The religious view of war can hardly be less than one of disapproval. 
Religion insists on the supreme importance of persons, and counts 
every individual as one. It puts the practice of love at the center of life, 
and demands love and service as its fundamentals in all relations. One 
of its chief concerns is to foster brotherhood and co-operation among 
men regardless of class, race, or nation. Another of religion’s interests 
is to keep wealth and money in their place as secondary concerns, 
instrumental to human welfare. And war is, for the time of its occur¬ 
rence, the wholesale denial of these. 

A few years ago a special committee of the World Council of 
Churches offered to the Christians of the world a statement and dis¬ 
cussion of several principles relating to religion and war. The state¬ 
ment was offered by thirty-four distinguished and representative Chris¬ 
tians, fifteen from Europe, eleven from America, six from Great 
Britain, and two from eastern Asia. Their statement of principles was 
sufficiently typical of some others made in recent years on the subject, 
that we may view it as representative. A selection of its key affirma¬ 
tions was later made by A. W. Palmer, one member of the committee, 
and we shall quote those sentences as an outline of the matter. 13 

War is an evil and non-Christian method. 

No decision secured by force of arms will be just. 

12 See Sherwood Eddy, Religion and Social Justice. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 

13 See a pamphlet, “The Churches in a World at War,” Federal Council of Churches, 
New York, 1939. Cp. “The Christian Century,” vol. 56, pp. 1101-1108. For some 
Christian proposals for organized peace, see “Six Pillars of Peace,” a study guide. 
Federal Council of Churches, 1943. And consult, especially, “The Relation of the Church 
to the War in the Light of the Christian Faith,” an important document from the Federal 
Council of Churches, which became available after this book had gone to press. 
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Out of the evil forces thereby set in motion, more evil is bound to come. 

Decision by negotiation, conference, and methods of conciliation should 
always be an available alternative method. 

Such procedures should be adopted free of the menace of force. 

And in a spirit of humility for past mistakes which all states have committed. 

And with the recognition that the existing status has no inherent sanctity, 
since the world is a living and, therefore, a changing organism. 

But change can and should be consistent with the preservation of basic human 
rights. 

These views are in harmony with the fundamental moral principles which 
are derived from the Christian religion. 

The churches and all Christian people should strive to make concrete our 
Lord’s injunction, "Love your enemies”—to spread the spirit of forgiveness and 
trust, to increase the habit of charitable judgment, and to widen knowledge 
and understanding of the causes of conflict. 

Prayer is the supreme energy of the Christian. That prayer must be for 
peace and justice among the nations. 

For the Christian to accept a counsel of despair when difficulties increase and 
chaos threatens is to deny faith. 

God presides over the destinies of nations as well as of individuals. The 
event is with God and he that doeth the will of God shall stand in the power 
of his might. 

We shall supplement those views with some opinions of our own. 
The causes of war are manifold; 14 the combination of causes differs 
from one war to another. No war is caused by a single condition, 
although a combination of tensions may be set off by some one happen¬ 
ing. And it is safe to say that in no war is the blame all on one side. 
Neither is it correct to say that all concerned are equally blame¬ 
worthy; that depends on all factors in the entire situation. In any 
case, war is a calamity for those involved; but the rights and wrongs 
of any war cannot be decided in advance by resort to some categorical 
general principle. The relativities of our world and of life forbid that. 
There is no substitute for the facts and sound, just judgment when 
assessing the causes of a war. 

Among the causes of wars, certainly two must be given prominence. 
There are others also. Nationalism has come to be the predominant 
fact in the international world in modern times. Each of many nation¬ 
states has come to unity and self-consciousness. Several came to such 
a status early in modern times. This was true of. Great Britain, France, 

14 For good discussions of the causes and some possible preventives of war, see D. 
Drake, Problems of Conduct, sec. rev. ed., ch. xxix by R. H. Finlay; and H. E. Barnes, 
Social Institutions, ch. x. For a more thorough discussion, consult Quincy Wright, A 
Study of War, vol. II. University of Chicago Press. 
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and the United States, for example. Others, such as Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, did so, later. Some small states are even now just 
struggling into their national estate. This nationalism has given rise to 
exaggerated awareness of its history and culture by each people, and to 
a swollen emphasis upon that nation’s place and power among the 
peoples of the earth. With the big nations, this has easily led to 
national programs which inevitably caused international trouble. 

Along with nationalism goes also the very influential pressures of 
the commercial interest. Every self-conscious and ambitious nation 
claims for itself a generous share of the wealth resources of this 
world. To sustain and improve the living of its people, the nation 
seeks wealth wherever it may be had. Such resources as raw materials, 
land, colonial peoples, new markets, and the like, are greatly coveted. 
And the competitive struggle for these begets commercial rivalry in 
peace and titanic conflict in war. No cause of war is deeper or more 
momentous and persistent than this one. It underlies and reinforces 
nationalism throughout the world. 

A less direct cause of war is overpopulation. Several of the very 
populous nations came late into the international rivalry, or are rela¬ 
tively handicapped by low living standards and limited resources. With 
full knowledge of the high standard of living and the great resources 
of other nations, such peoples are galled and malcontent with their 
own condition, even though the historic reasons may be plain enough. 
They incline to enter the international arena aggressively, graspingly; 
and one result too often is war. Of course, for the highly industrialized 
nations a large populace is desirable both as workers and as con¬ 
sumers. In the less fortunate nations, unfortunately, many births are 
encouraged, to meet the need for fighters. 

While war brings death to very many participants, and intolerably 
heavy costs to civilians and survivors, it also brings excessive profits 
to numerous individuals and groups. Those who profit largely from 
war naturally do not find it too hard to take. The munitions manu¬ 
facturers, the chemicals industry, makers of textile goods, leather 
goods makers, the steel industry, airplane producers, and numerous 
other groups can profit from war. For them, too often, the cloak of 
patriotism covers all, and normal reservations or scruples are too 
easily overlooked. The banking interests have often found big profit 
in war. The newspapers find their main-line job cut out for them more 
definitively. Even some rulers welcome international struggle as a 
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purgative for national domestic ill health. It is obvious that many per¬ 
sons profit from war. 

The existence of huge armaments is often given as a cause of war. 
Competitive armament is a contributory factor in war making; but 
it is secondary to the nationalism, commercialism, and imperialism we 
have already mentioned. It is more a consequence than a direct cause of 
the war system. It does have serious secondary influence. 

More important is the fact of international non-co-operation. And 
that again roots back into national and racial mistrust of other nations 
and races, and into the rugged nationalism and commercial ambitions 
we described. International anarchy cannot but result, if exaggerated 
nationalism causes the leading nations to jealously hold international 
decisions entirely in their own hands, each for itself. That makes each 
powerful nation or combine of nations an arbiter of the world’s peace; 
and naturally results in the resort to force and war. Numerous inter¬ 
national organizations for specific purposes are now functioning. A 
world court has been proved useful in many cases. And a world 
organization with powers of decision and enforcement, in major inter¬ 
national matters, must be had, soon or late. Less than that leaves the 
peoples of the world liable to periodic world wars, which are man’s 
most colossal flirtations with world bankruptcy and racial self¬ 
extermination. 

Perhaps the coming of war is made easier by the fact that many 
persons find civilization commonplace and unchallenging. In many 
countries of the world the lot of the common man is not enviable. 
Resources available to him are small, and his abilities and opportuni¬ 
ties are narrowly limited. Everyday duties and kinship obligations tie 
him down. Romantic and ideal sectors of life are few and far between. 
Distributive justice is too much lacking; and the future, like the 
present, holds prospect only of toil and mediocre achieving. The game 
seems hardly worth the candle, and the end appears to be an unmarked 
descent into oblivion. Anything that offers change from such common 
futility may be unconsciously (or consciously) welcomed. The chance 
to do something real, something worthful, for others, for a united 
cause, is accepted with some emotional relief (if only "the cause” 
comes, properly advertised). Thus, the drabness of day-to-day living 
may contribute to the willingness with which many persons undertake 
war. 

These are among the main, general causes of wars. They are sup- 
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plemented by others, varying with circumstances. The prevention of 
■wars or their circumvention depends on our ability to devise ways and 
to take the means necessary to remove the causes. Since war is so 
nearly tire complete frustration of everything that ethical religion 
stands for, religious people more than all others should study and 
work for its prevention. Anti-war sentiment, if sensibly nurtured, may 
be a proper atmosphere in which to carry on the study of international 
and national problems. To understand the general causes of wars is 
a good beginning; but every war is special, and the needful measures 
for its prevention could only have been devised, after securing and 
sifting much special contemporary (and historical) knowledge. Such 
adequate information is usually not available to most religious leaders. 
Not only so, but religious leaders are more free to envision ideally 
the ends desired, and are under little direct responsibility to set up 
the actual machinery for their attainment. On the other hand, govern¬ 
mental leaders may never overlook the effective factors, numerous 
and potent, nor leap to the desirable ends in disregard of the inter¬ 
vening relativities. For this reason, as well as others perhaps, religious 
people should strive to effectualize their opposition to war by doing 
every possible thing to remove its causes, both general and specific. 
These efforts must be based on abundant information, both historical 
and contemporary, about our own nation and about the international 
scene. Otherwise, organized religion’s insistences in international 
affairs may only confuse an already complex situation, and may lead 
to few or no practical benefits. 15 

Since nationalism is a prime cause of wars, we should take every 
practical step we can to circumscribe it, both in our own country and 
in other nations. As the emphasis on wealth and commercial advantage 
is overweening, in us and in others, individually and nationally, we 
should strive faithfully to reduce that motive wherever we can through¬ 
out the world. And we should support every move that will provide 
fairer distributive justice among the nations (and in America). There 
are sensible attitudes and policies to be taken regarding overpopu¬ 
lation in various countries, and religious persons (individual and 
organized) should know what the possibilities are and should en¬ 
courage them. Measures should be adopted to take the profits out of 
war. Nothing less than adequate legislation ("with teeth”), and the 

15 In this connection, compare F. E. Johnson, The Social Gospel Re-examined, cli. vi; 
and Reinhold Niebuhr, Christianity and Power Politics. 
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public will to sustain such legislation, will bring this about. Let 
religious people tackle that. Competitive armaments also contribute 
to war making. Proportional armaments limitation or reduction, if 
honestly engaged in by all of the powerful nations, would help. 
Christians might work for that. International co-operation is positively 
necessary, in several ways and in real earnest. Let religious people 
study and propagandize for support of international humanitarian 
agencies, for a world court, and for an effective world organization. 
And let them elect and sustain such public officials as will lead in the 
effectualizing of these several main ways toward world peace. And 
further, since promoting distributive justice, enabling the masses of 
mankind in the several countries to live better, having more to live 
with and more interests in life, would make popular willingness for 
war less prevalent, let ways and means be found to enrich life for the 
many, both here and in other lands. Such are several of the big things 
that would help to alleviate the war menace, to do away with wars. 
By all means, religious people (individual and organized) should 
strive to be fully informed on these crucial matters, should maintain 
personal attitudes and relations that will aid toward the elimination 
of all forms of strife, and should unremittingly work together to 
secure and sustain the leaders and governmental actions and agencies 
that will put these attitudes into international practice. This is perhaps 
the biggest assignment for change that at present devolves on religious 
people; and the more one does intelligently, conscientiously disap¬ 
prove the war system and all its works, the more must one devote 
himself (and have his group devote itself) to the removing of all 
the causes that bring on us this greatest of plagues. 

Religion and Other Social Problems 

The application of religious principles in other great areas of 
modern life must be discussed more briefly. Two of these fields are 
closely related to those which have been outlined. (1) Closely attach¬ 
ing itself to the world of industry and business is the enterprise of 
government and politics. Always at some points and very often at 
many, the forces which bring things to pass in government and politics 
are economic and business considerations. 16 

Government in this country has its constitutional and statutory 
C. A. Beard, The Economic Basis of Politics. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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structure, but the actual working of the governmental machinery is 
by political parties; hence, we are talking of the relations between 
religion and politics. Perhaps a first observation should be that in 
this country Church and state are separate institutions. And it is fair 
to say that organized churches may perhaps urge their individual 
members to do in the political world what they themselves as or¬ 
ganized units may not directly undertake. Whether such church 
members as are truly religious persons shall carry their convictions 
and principles into practical life, politics included, is a matter of 
concern to the churches. And the organization is also interested to 
know that such persons clearly see how religious principles do apply 
to persons and policies. There is a further reason why religion may 
not ignore politics. The good life which religion craves for all men 
must be lived under economic and political conditions, and political 
arrangements make a difference, sometimes a big difference. To ignore 
the conditions is to ignore part of the possibility for the good life 
itself. 

And further, there are some sides of life which depend so heavily 
on public support that if reasonably high moral principles are to be 
sustained in practice, governmental and political means must be used 
to support them. Organized religion will never outgrow the need to 
agitate and teach for high principles and standards, but some gains 
can only be held by public support governmentally expressed. So 
there should be no rejection of the possibility of applying religion in 
politics. It should be done sanely and practically, but persistently. 
Religion will also concern itself to see that in all important contests 
its people are informed regarding candidates and their records and 
about the real meanings of significant issues. One of the basal interests 
of religion is to secure and maintain justice, equality, and liberty for 
every individual, in politics and in other fields. At bottom, religion’s 
belief in the worth of every person commits it to the championing of 
true democracy. Every movement or measure which looks in that 
direction would seem to merit religion’s approval, unless it can be 
clearly shown that more regulation of some persons and groups means 
greater resources for all. And religion will stand for liberty of thought 
and expression. This is more necessary in our day than at some times. 
It is a part of religion’s devotion to human need and rights. In all of 
religion’s relations with politics and government there will be need 
of wise opportunism. The practical gains for morals and for religious 
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principles are much more likely to come by a little here and there 
than by some once-for-all grand sweep. 

(2) Closely attaching itself to the subject of international affairs 
is that of race and class relations. And this is a realm where religion 
has implications. Of the white race there are in the world about 
850,000,000 members; of the colored races there are about 
1,300,000,000. All of us know about some of the tensest of the 
stresses between the several races. In America, the supreme stress is 
between white and black folks. Relatively, the number of Negroes in 
the United States is decreasing. In total numbers, they are increasing. 
Since their emancipation the Negroes as a people have made long 
strides forward. 17 An increasing number of leaders, both white and 
black, have been working at the problem of interracial relations 
wisely and fruitfully. But among the populace in general there is too 
little understanding and co-operation. This is witnessed by the num¬ 
ber of lynchings, almost the blackest spot in all the American record. 
Of about 4,250 persons who were lynched in the fifty years following 
1885, 3,200 were Negroes. 18 Many Negroes resent the fact that in 
some of our states so many of their race are disfranchised. Their votes 
are held from them by intimidation or more technical devices. Their 
educational provisions and privileges are invariably less than those 
of the neighboring whites. They are denied equal privileges in semi¬ 
public places, such as railways and hotels. They are often denied the 
common courtesy of being addressed as Mr. or Mrs. 19 There are other 
handicaps which seem unfair and inequitable. 

And the problem of relations with the Negroes is not all. There 
are the Japanese in our western states and the tension their presence 
has helped to engender. Their economic and business competition, 
their lower standard of living, and their color and strangeness have 
been enough to arouse between them and neighboring older Amer¬ 
icans a real antipathy. Then there is the lingering strain between Jew 
and Gentile. And there are class differences between the rich and the 
middle-class and the poor; between the city-dweller and tire country¬ 
man. There is also the lack of understanding which often prevails 
between Catholic and Protestant. But religion would require that the 
best possible understanding be brought into effect between all of these 

17 For details consult The Negro Year Book . 

18 Sherwood Eddy, Religion and Social Justice, ch. ii. Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc. 

19 Cp. J. H. Tufts, Americds Social Morality, ch. iv. Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
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groups, and that differences of interest and purpose be correlated and 
adjusted, and that such groups learn to bear and forbear. The practical 
application of the principles of love and justice and co-operation 
would come in here. Religion means that. 

(3) Three other places where regard for social morals and religion 
would make a difference may be treated together. All of the things 
for which religion stands, practically, would seem to be against the 
use of alcoholic liquors. This has been for several decades a live 
private and public problem among Americans. For all the harm that 
alcoholism does to individuals and families and to society, religion 
needs to be against it. There is room for differences of opinion as to 
the more practical ways to restrict or prevent its use. In that realm, 
opportunism seems the only feasible course. Whatever gain can be 
made anywhere is to be made and held. The campaign is never ended, 
and the values of religion are never safe when alcoholism is rampant. 
And the warfare on habit-forming drugs is second only to that against 
alcoholism. This conflict is not so open and spectacular, but it goes on; 
and religion stands for so much that these drugs undo, that it is 
necessary to keep alert and to lend a hand against them. 

A third evil which can only be mentioned is that of commercialized 
vice. It is said there are in the United States more than 200,000 girls 
and women who earn their living by prostitution. Many of these 
women are known to have been reared in poverty and to have had 
very little education. Their degraded and miserable lives are in them¬ 
selves a claim on human compassion; and their part in spreading 
venereal diseases makes them doubly important. A few years ago an 
official of the American Social Hygiene Association estimated there 
were about 6,000,000 persons with syphilis in our country, and about 
12,000,000 with gonorrhea. Religion’s concern for persons and for 
love and right living makes it inescapable that truly religious persons 
shall get the facts on these great evils and that every practicable step 
shall be taken to eradicate them. 

(4) Another group of problems gather about the family. The 
Churches have declared themselves on these problems. Religion stands 
for the single standard of purity among men and women. It is for all 
measures that seem to preserve the wholesome American home. Uni¬ 
form divorce laws would help. There should be proper regulation of 
marriage, and education for marriage, homemaking, and parenthood. 
All measures, private and public, which provide or enforce proper 
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housing, are in the right direction. From the families engaged in 
industry 37 per cent of the mothers were thus at work in a recent year 
(Senate Document 415). The Churches have been insisting that 
where it is necessary for women to engage in industrial pursuits, the 
conditions of toil shall be so regulated that the physical and moral 
health of themselves and the community shall be protected. Child 
labor also should be abolished. It is estimated that between one-and-a- 
half and two million boys and girls of school age are engaged in 
American industry in normal times. 

Along with this demand goes also the righteous demand that the 
health of all shall be conserved, and that there shall be provided the 
fullest possible development for every child. Among other things, 
such provision would include ample education and recreation. Some 
principles are involved in the social arrangements for recreation and 
amusement as they now are. Mostly, amusements have been commer¬ 
cialized. This is somewhat true of the radio and is conspicuously true 
of the "movies.” The profit motive tends to cause motion picture 
producers to film plays and scenes which will bring in big gate 
receipts, even in disregard of other results of such films. But movies 
affect human nerves and ideas and morals, and those considerations 
may not be ignored. Here again religious persons must sanely and in 
organized way take a part in determining public policy and social 
arrangements. Religion may not ignore or let alone these many activ¬ 
ities or sides of life if it really means to give effect to its most signifi¬ 
cant and valuable beliefs. 

Conclusion 

It is fitting that our survey of what religion is and does should end 
with the consideration of several of its meanings in application to 
the most crucial and widespread problems of our time. But it is also 
well that we remember the road we have traveled, and some of the 
things we have learned along the way. We have seen that religion has 
been very old and widespread. It has been one of man’s most persist¬ 
ent ways of meeting the needs of living. It has involved human nature 
on all sides, emotional, intellectual, and volitional; and it has been 
expressed in many forms. But in one form or another it has been a 
major interest of mankind, and has had lasting usefulness as a means 
of enhancing cherished values, both personal and social. And it has 
been precious to unnumbered multitudes for its own sake. 
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It has also been seen that for religion to continue to be effective 
among men it must keep abreast of the best insights in both knowledge 
and practice. On the intellectual side, newer findings from the fields 
of astronomy, and biology, and psychology, as well as the results of 
modern scholarship in scientific Bible study and comparative religion, 
have required the rethinking of much that has been believed by 
religious persons. On such subjects as revelation and sacred books, 
the several religions, God, immortality, and others, some modifica¬ 
tions of traditional belief have become necessary. In religious prac¬ 
tices also, the meaning seems to have ebbed out of some kinds of 
rites, while others, as of old or in modified form, have continued to 
have significance and use. It continues to be plain that religion has 
important work to do in steadying and channeling man’s emotional 
life. For rendering that service both tenable beliefs and meaningful 
ceremonies are necessary. It is equally clear that religion must bear 
fruit in human conduct. Religious beliefs and the religious attitude 
demand that life shall be lived according to "the will of God,” accord¬ 
ing to the physical, mental, social, aesthetic, and spiritual laws which 
beget the broadest, deepest welfare for all mankind. Nature permits 
spiritual living; and we can make the social world favorable toward 
the good life for every person. To the extent that religion, both inner 
and organized, succeeds in feeling healthfully, thinking informedly 
and sensibly, and motivating conduct fruitfully, it will be continuing 
to fulfill its beneficent mission. Only that will really show what 
religion can be and do. And every man or woman who loves life and 
his fellow men stands to gain in both happiness and usefulness by 
fostering sensible religion in our time. 
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APPENDIX B 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 
PART ONE—GENERIC RELIGION 
Chapter Is What Religion Is 

1. How much weight is to be given to the fact that religion is very old and 
widespread? Why do you think it has been so? Do its age and universality 
indicate any probability about its future? 

2. Of the definitions given, which one is most satisfactory to you? Why do 
you prefer it? Which definition seems to be the least adequate? 

3. Review the discussion of the three factors which every religion seems 
to have. Explain what each of the factors means and give several illustrations 
of “values’' and of "adjustments.” 

4. Explain and criticize the statement that man has an instinct for religion. 

5. On the place of "fear” in religion, read J. H. Leuba, Psychological Study 
of Religion , vii, or Lewis Browne, This Believing World , pp. 27-42. Sum¬ 
marize the arguments. Does that mean that fear is all there is to religion? 

6. On the place of "love” in the Christian religion, read W. N. Clarke, The 
Ideal of Jesus , vi, or H. Branscomb, The Teachings of Jesus , xii, or W. D. 
Hyde, Five Great Philosophies of Life , v, or C. A. Ellwood, Christianity and 
Social Science , v. Discuss the view. 

7. From your own observation and thought, describe ways in which 
gregariousness or sociability functions in organized religion today. 

8. Do similarly for the tendencies to submissiveness and assertiveness. 

9. How does a person acquire his religious beliefs, attitudes, and practices? 
Read T. G. Soares, Religious Education , ii, iv, or E. E. Aubrey, Religion and 
the Next Generation , ii. Summarize and discuss. 

10. If interested in other definitions of Religion, consult J. H. Leuba, 
Psychological Study of Religion , Appendix, where about forty definitions are 
quoted. 

Chapter II: What Religion Does 

1. List the seven main things religion is said to do. After making sure you 
understand them all, select the three or four which you consider most important 
and give your reasons. 

2. For a discussion of the ways in which religion deeply influences the 
individual believer, read L. G. Rohrbaugh, The Science of Religion , iv, esp. 
pp. 111-123. Restate his main points in your own words. 
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3. From your own observation and thought, give several illustrations of 
ways religion helps persons past some of life’s crises. 

4. For some of the explanations of evil as given by Stoic philosophers, read 
W. D. Hyde, Five Great Philosophies of Life , pp. 66-90. Outline the argu¬ 
ments. Give your own estimate of their worth. 

5. For the views of evil held by some Christians, read F. G. Lankard, 
Difficulties in Religious Thinking, ix, or G. Harkness, Conflicts in Religious 
Thought , ix, or B. H. Streeter, Reality , pp. 218-263, or E. W. Lyman, The 
Meaning and Truth of Religion , xvi. Summarize and evaluate the arguments. 

6. One of the chief services of religion is to integrate and unify the per¬ 
sonality of the believer. Read W. C. Bower, Character Through Creative Ex¬ 
perience , xiv, compare x. List the main points and explain what he means. 

7. Read further on the view that the sciences should furnish guidance 
for right living and religion should supply the motive power. See C. A. Ell- 
wood, Christianity and Social Science , i, vii, or H. E. Barnes, Social Institu¬ 
tes , xvii. Is this a workable combination? 

8. For different views of the relation between morals and religion, com¬ 
pare T. V. Smith and W. K. Wright, eds., Essays in Philosophy, pp. 63-82, 
and H. E. Fosdick, As I See Religion , pp. 160-189. 

9. How does religion help men most—(a) intellectually, (b) emotionally, 
or (c) morally? Can it help in all these ways? If so, how? 

10. Read the sonnet by Archbishop Trench at the end of the chapter 
"Concerning Prayer." Is it true to experience? What claim for prayerful re¬ 
ligion does it make? How do such results come? 

11. How would you prefer to explain or describe what religion does? 

Chapter III: Problems From Our Changing World 

1. What do you understand to be the meaning of "behavior pattern"? Name 
several of the most important features of it in our country today. 

2. How is the religion of a people related to its behavior pattern? If the 
behavior pattern changes considerably, must the religion change too? If the 
religion does not change, what then? 

3. Describe the main features of the Industrial Revolution. At what several 
points has it most affected our ways of living? (See H. E. Barnes and O. M. 
Ruedi, The American Way of Life , iii.) How does that affect our ways of 
thinking ? 

4. Enlarge upon the idea that life has become increasingly secularized. Is 
the net result good, or bad? How does secularization affect the need for and 
function of religion? 

5. Consider the role of religion in a deficit economy. In what ways would it 
be different in an economy of abundance? 

6. Restate in your own words the several consequences for religion which 
follow from so many changes in modern conditions of living. What important 
consequences can you add to those mentioned? 
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7. Explain the part played by temperament and by training in determining 
attitudes and religious beliefs. 

8. In what ways does meager religious training cause problems for students 
and other adults? 

9. From "Recent Social Trends in the United States ,” 1 vol. ed., viii and 
xx, describe several main trends in American religion in recent years. 

10. From H. E. Barnes, Social Institutions , or H. E. Barnes and O. M. Ruedi, 
The American Way of Life , read and report on one or more of the important 
present-day social problems. 

11. From G. G. Atkins, Religion in Our Times; or R. W. Sellars, Religion 
Coming of Age; or J. H. Randall, Jr., Making of the Modern Mind, rev. ed., 
xx, or Our Changing Civilization , report on some changing aspects of re¬ 
ligion today. 

12. From reading in E. L. Bogart, Economic History of the American People , 
or H. U. Faulkner, American Economic History , or C. A. Beard, The Rise of 
American Civilization , or J. D. Hicks, The American Nation , report on our 
basic economic changes and their consequences. 

Chapter IV: The Ethics of Belief 

1. Explain for what persons, and from what causes, uncertainty and unbelief 
in religious matters are most likely to occur at the present time. 

2. For an interesting discussion of some of the major perplexities of present- 
day youths, read selected chapters in G. A. Coe, What Ails Our Youth? or J. F. 
Halliday, Robbing Youth of Its Religion . 

3. Carefully explain the meanings of—atheist, agnostic, and skeptic. 

4. Explain and distinguish the meanings of—knowledge, belief, and hope. 

5. Prepare to discuss where and how we get our beliefs, by reading T. G. 
Soares, Religious Education , ii, iv, or E. E. Aubrey, Religion and the Next 
Generation , ii, iv. 

6. Explain what is meant by authority, intuition, coherence, and workable¬ 
ness, as tests of truth and belief. What is the actual value of each of these 
as a test? 

7. Read in W. A. Brown, Pathways to Certainty , chapters on one or more 
of the main ways to the knowledge of religious truth. (Compare the appropriate 
chapters in Josiah Royce, Sources of Religious Insight.) Prepare a report on 
your reading. 

8. After thoughtful consideration, explain fully as you can why in these 
days some persons go to extremes of under-belief, and why others go to 
extremes in over-belief. Is there a better way for both kinds of persons? Discuss. 

9. What is the meaning of “faith” as used in this chapter? Compare it with 
“belief” and “trust.” What is the surest proof that one really does believe some 
particular thing? 

10. For a good discussion of the tests of truth read R. W. Sellars, The 
Essentials of Logic , rev. ed., xxiii, or R. H. Dotterer, Beginners’ Logic , xv, or 
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E. A. Burtt, Principles and Problems of Right Thinking. > rev. ed., viii, xv. 
What does the reading add to the discussion in our chapter? 

n. Read B. H. Bode, An Outline of Logic , xv, or William James, The 
Will to Believe , pp. 1-31. Then explain and discuss what is meant by "the 
right to believe." 

12. For a fuller study of the right to believe, read and summarize W. James, 
The Will to Believe , pp. 1-31, 90-110, and Some Problems of Philosophy , 
Appendix. Especially notice upon what conditions James thinks one may have 
the right to believe. Compare R. B. Perry, In the Spirit of William James , v. 

13. On "die duty to doubt" read J. B. S. Haldane, Possible Worlds , pp. 222- 
236, or W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays , Vol. II, essay "The Ethics of 
Belief." Estimate the worth of their arguments, and discuss the legitimate 
place of doubt in a person s life today. 

Chapter V: Religion and Science 

1. Describe each of the four main ways of viewing reality or dealing with the 
world, and distinguish clearly between them. 

2. Distinguish between the meanings of religion, Christianity, theology, 
fundamentalism, modernism, Catholicism, Protestantism. 

3. Explain the two or three different meanings of "science" which it is im¬ 
portant to distinguish. 

4. What are the most important characteristics of truly scientific knowledge? 
Outline and explain the several steps in the scientific method. 

3. In what ways are the scientific attitude and the religious attitude 
divergent? What cautions should be kept in mind to balance this view? 

6. In what various ways does increasing knowledge of the several religions 
raise problems for the thoughtful follower of some particular religion? 

7. Distinguish between "revelation" and "discovery." Are they necessarily 
contradictory ? 

8. Read H. N. Wieman, Religious Experience and Scientific Method , v-vii, 
or The Issues of Life , vii, or Methods of Private Religious Living , x, and out¬ 
line his view of the relations between scientific method and method in religion. 

9. Read B. H. Streeter, Reality , iv, and outline his view of the relations 
between the scientific and the religious ways of knowing. 

10. Describe the several fields in which religious facts have now been 
systematically and scientifically studied. 

11. Make a list of ten or more of the specific conflicts which are sometimes 
alleged to exist between some features of science and religion. 

Chapter VI: Some Sciences and Religion 

1. Before modern times, what reasonable arguments could have been pre¬ 
sented to show that the earth was flat, not round? Where did the Biblical 
writers get their ideas about it? 

2. Describe and compare some of the main features of the celestial world 
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revealed by modern astronomy. Just why do we say the earth is not at the 
center of the world? And what differences might its place make, anyway? 

3. Is there life on other planets? Read A. S. Eddington, Nature of the 
Physical World , viii, and J. A. Thomson, The Outline of Science , Vol. I, i. 
Summarize and compare their views. 

4. State the several views as to the age of the earth and explain on what 
considerations each estimate is based. 

3. State the several views as to the age of man and explain on what con¬ 
siderations the views are based. 

6. Describe several of the important recent scientific discoveries regarding 
the fundamental nature and processes of the physical world. Just what differ¬ 
ences in our thinking should these discoveries make? 

7. Explain and illustrate what is meant by the reign of law. How would 
emphasis on the reign of law probably affect views about God, prayer, etc.? 

8. What important considerations should keep us from overemphasizing 
the reign of law? State the conclusions of E. G. Conklin, the scientist. 

9. Describe three of the main problems of religion which psychology seems 
to accentuate. What sensible replies can be made to psychology’s questionings 
on these points? 

10. If interested to learn something about "the theory of relativity," read 
some of the discussions referred to in footnote 12 in this chapter. 

Chapter VII: Evolution and Man’s Origin 

1. From study of this chapter and your knowledge from other sources, ex¬ 
plain the main features of the theory of Evolution. 

2. Describe the several kinds of evolution. 

3. Read G. P. Conger, Neiv Views of Evolution , vi, or Creation by Evolu¬ 
tion , F. Mason, ed., pp. 124-136. Explain what is meant by "the pageant of 
living forms.” 

4. Why do some thinkers prefer to liken the evolutionary process to the 
branchings of a great tree? 

5. List and distinguish the several main kinds of evidence of evolution. 

6. Describe the several factors believed to be at work in the evolutionary 
process. Are all of these real and effectual factors? 

7. Distinguish between the theory as a modal explanation and as a casual 
explanation of the coming of living beings, man included. 

8. State and discuss some of the most important consequences that would 
seem to follow for man if the theory is true. 

9. Read in our chapter on "The Existence of God” the section on "Evidence 
from Evolution and Progress,” and discuss what is meant by the Emergent 
Evolution theory. 

10. For good summaries of various interpretations of evolution, read G. P. 
Conger, New Views of Evolution , ix, x; W. S. Gamertsfelder and D. L. Evans, 
Fundamentals of Philosophy , pp. 368-377; or G. T. W. Patrick, Introduction 
to Philosophy , rev. ed., x, xi. 
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11. For a sensible discussion of Evolution and Religion read and sum¬ 
marize E. G. Conklin, The Direction of Human Evolution , Part III. Compare 
H. E. Fosdick, Adventurous Religion , pp. 107-134. 

Chapter VIII: Man’s Place in the World 

1. What complementary truths about man are expressed in the quotations 
from Whitman and Carlyle? 

2. Explain what the main differences are at each level when man is 
described as (1) a machine, (2) an animal, (3) a person. When man is called 
a machine, is the statement really more than a figure of speech? Explain. 

3. Discuss the three or four most fundamental and distinctive differences be¬ 
tween man and the other animals. 

4. Explain the difference between man and other creatures in the matter 
of dealing with his environment. In what ways and to what extent can man 
alter "the rules of the game" in his physical and social world? 

5. Review the half dozen specific practical ways in which man is said to 
differ. Is any one of these cases overstated? Is any one of them understated? 
Can you add other important differences to the list ? 

6. Characterize Humanism as a point of view. Read Bertrand Russell, 
What 1 Believe ; or selected chapters from M. C. Otto, Things and Ideals , or 
The Human Enterprise . Outline the main points emphasized. 

7. For Humanism as applied to religion, read selected chapters from E. S. 
Ames, Religion , or from A. E. Haydon, Man's Search for the Good Life , or 
The Quest of the Ages. Summarize what you read. 

8. For vigorous discussion on the humanizing of life and religion, read 
and evaluate selected chapters from H. E. Barnes, Can Man Be Civilized? 

9. For further reading on Humanism, use any of the last twenty books in 
the book list for this chapter. 

Chapter IX: The Idea of God 

1. Explain why the capital G is usually omitted from the word god as 
printed in this and the two succeeding chapters. 

2. Clearly distinguish between the two major questions concerning God. 
Which one is prior? May we expect a complete or demonstrable answer to 
either of them? Give your reasons. 

3. Look up the meaning of "anthropomorphic." Explain its meaning when 
applied to man’s thoughts about God. 

4 . Stated in your own words what is the meaning of the sonnet by Miss 
Harkness ? 

5. Read one of the writings by Barton or Haydon or Rohrbaugh listed in 
the bibliography for this chapter, and describe the variety and growth in 
men’s ideas of God. If man’s ideas of God have changed, does that necessarily 
mean that God has been changing? 

6. From careful reading of the section, "Some Contents of the God-idea," 
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make a list of five or more factors which enter into the common notion of 
God. State them in your own words. 

7. Read E. S. Ames, Religion, xii, and explain how God is used by religious 
persons. 

8. For a popular discussion of evil and its handling, read J. G. Gilkey, 
What Can We Believe? iii, viii, or F. G. Lankard, Difficulties in Religious 
Thinking, ix, or W. A. Brown, Beliefs That Matter, v. Summarize what you 
read. 

9. For a vigorous discussion of the significance of pain and sin in human 
experience, read P. C. Simpson, The Tacts of Life, ii, iii. 

10. For some philosophical explanations of the existence of evil, read 
W. S. Gamertsfelder and D. L. Evans, Fundamentals of Philosophy, pp. 655- 
677. Do you think these explanations really explain ail kinds of evil, 
or as much evil as does exist? 

11. The Christian philosophy of evil and of its defeat is ably presented 
by B. H. Streeter, Reality , pp. 218-263. The Christian view of sin is discussed 
by W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian Theology, pp. 227-239. Read one 
of these and prepare an outline report for the class. 

12. The idea that God may be only a mental projection, a wish-product of 
man’s mind, is discussed by B. H. Streeter, Reality, pp. 274-284. Summarize 
his discussion. 

13. Some persons assume that belief in God is unscientific. Read selected 
chapters by K. F. Mather, Science in Search of God, or in Has Science 
Discovered God? E. H. Cotton, ed.; and outline what can reasonably be said 
in reply to this assumption. 

14. Many persons find God’s ways with men, His providence, so uncertain 
and difficult to understand, that the uncertainty becomes an additional obstacle 
to belief. Think about this and discuss it. 

Chapter X: The Existence of God 

1. As you now think back upon it, how did you come to believe in God’s 
existence? What were the two or three main causes of your belief? 

2. Prior to this study, what reasons would you probably have given for 
believing God to exist? 

3. In consideration of the evidence from evolution and progress, study the 
quotations from Huxley and Simpson and Thomson. Summarize in your own 
words the gist of each quotation. 

4. How much weight would you give to the moral arguments from happi¬ 
ness and justice and conscience, as tending to prove the existence of God? 
Restate carefully the newer argument that the objectivity of moral and other 
values indicates God’s existence. 

5. Restate the pragmatic argument for God’s existence, enlarge on it, and 
give your opinion of its worth. 

6. Read C. R. Brown, Why 1 Believe in Religion, i, and compare his reasons 
with those in the chapter. 
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7. Make a study of the traditional arguments for God’s existence by read¬ 
ing W. S. Gamertsfelder and D. L. Evans, Fundamentals of Philosophy, 
pp. 691-696. Restate and evaluate the arguments. 

8. Which one of the reasons discussed in our chapter do you think to 
be most weighty? Explain why you think so. 

9. What reasons for the belief can you add? Can such reasons be put under 
one or another of our headings? Explain your reasons accurately. 

10. Outline the arguments given by G. P. Conger, A Course in Philosophy, 
ch. xlviu and Appendix B, viii. Compare with the evidences discussed in the 
textbook. 

11. Outline the arguments of C. D. Broad in The Hibbert Journal , XXIV, 
32-48. Compare them with Conger’s discussion and with the textbook. 

Chapter XI: What Is God Like? 

1. Describe the main sources from which one may expect to obtain 
indications as to what God is like. 

2. List and carefully explain the six or seven positive affirmations about 
God presented in the first half of this chapter. 

3. "What God does indicates what God is." Explain and discuss. 

4. How powerful is God? What does the first half of the chapter say? 
Outline its arguments. 

3. Explain the practical suggestion which follows the summary in the 
middle of the chapter. Just why is this suggestion made? Is it reasonable? 

6. Discuss "the god of science." Do the sciences either prove or disprove 
the existence of God? 

7. Describe "the Absolute" as viewed by the philosophy of Absolute 
Idealism. Are the Absolute and God the same? For a good discussion read 
D. M. Edwards, Philosophy of Religion, pp. 262-285. 

8. After study of the diapter, and some careful thinking, discuss the view 
of God as limited in power. Compare E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of 
Religion , x. 

9. What chief characteristics are ascribed to God by Jewish theologians ? 

10. Outline and discuss the Christian view of God. 

11. Read H. E. Fosdick, Adve?iturous Religion , pp. 59-74, compare 135- 
151; and outline the view of this noted preacher. 

12. In My Idea of God, J. F. Newton, ed., read and summarize one or 
more of the following chapters: For a Jewish view, pp. 3-19; for the Catholic 
view, pp. 21-36; for a Protestant view, pp. 251-263 or 37-50; for a humanist 
view, pp. 235-250 or 179-191. 

13. For the current philosophical views of God read and outline W. S. 
Gamertsfelder and D. L. Evans, Fundamentals of Philosophy, pp. 707-719. 

14. For a discussion of God by another competent philosopher, read J. F. 
Newton, ed., My Idea of God, pp. 135-158, by D. C. Macintosh. 
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Chapter XII: Concerning Prayer 

1. What conclusions (if any) may reasonably be drawn from the fact that 
prayer in some form has been practised among all known peoples and in all 
ages? 

2. Describe four of the most important things that condition the praying 
of most persons. 

3. What is meant by the evolution of praying? How has more discrimina¬ 
tion come into the practice? 

4. Describe six or more of the kinds of prayer. Add any important kind 
you can to those listed in the chapter. 

3. What seem to you to be the serious obstacles to prayer? Explain care¬ 
fully the three obstacles discussed in the chapter. What are the counter-con¬ 
siderations to these obstacles, as given? 

6. Read Essays in Philosophy, T. V. Smith and W. K. Wright, eds., pp. 
I 35‘ I 53> by J- R- Geiger. Outline his discussion of "Prayer, Auto-suggestion 
and God." Compare the view of B. H. Streeter in Reality , pp. 284-293. 

7. Discuss the laws of prayer. Read E. Worcester and S. McComb, Body , 
Mind and Spirit , xii. What do they add to our discussion? 

8. Read H. N. Wieman, The Issues of Life, viii, and E. E. Aubrey, Religion 
and the Next Generation, vi, for discussions of prayer as a means of religious 
adjustment. 

9. Read C. C. Josey, The Psychology of Religion, xii, for the view of a 
psychologist. Compare his view with those of Wieman and Aubrey. 

10. For more popular discussions of prayer read H. E. Fosdick, Ad¬ 
venturous Religion, pp. 75-90; C. R. Brown, Why 1 Believe in Religion, iv; 
H. P. Van Dusen, ed., Ventures in Belief, the chapter by R. M. Jones. 

11. List and describe the several values of prayer. After thoughtful con¬ 
sideration, what would you take from or add to the discussion of them in the 
chapter ? 

Chapter XIII: The Hope of Immortality 

1. Describe the several kinds of immortality. 

2. State accurately several of the chief obstacles to belief in immortality. 
Which of these obstacles do you believe to be most serious? Explain. 

3. Read E. Griffith-Jones, Faith and Immortality, and outline his analysis 
of the reasons for decline in the belief. 

4. Restate in your own words the arguments for immortality which are 
based on (1) the resurrection of Jesus, (2) the assurances of the Bible, and 
(3) the existence of God. 

5. Explain the argument from the trend of evolution which points toward 
conditional immortality or immortability. Restate the views of W. James and 
J. A. Hadfield. 

6. For the discussions of a stanch supporter of this view, read S. D. Mc¬ 
Connell, lm?nortability and The Evolution of Immortality. 

7. For a scientist’s exposition of the view, read J. Y. Simpson, The Spiritual 
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Interpretation of Nature , xvii, and Man and the Attainment of Immortality , 
xiii. 

8. A notable, readable presentation of the teachings of the Bible on some 
of these topics will be found in F. W. Farrar’s Eternal Hope and Mercy and 
Judgment. Summarize his conclusions and arguments. 

9. Explain the argument for personal immortality based on the conserva¬ 
tion of values. Does the conservation of values necessarily require the con¬ 
tinuance of individuals beyond death? Discuss and evaluate this argument. 

10. From what several sources have come the common notions of heaven, 
hell, and Satan? On what Biblical ideas was the early Christian notion of 
hell based? Describe the evolution of the idea of the devil. 

11. For interesting, sensible discussions of various phases of the subject 
of immortality, read selected chapters in B. H. Streeter, et al ., Immortality; 
W. Gladden, Present Day Theology ; M. P. Tailing, The Science of Spiritual 
Life ; R. L. Swain, What arid Where Is God ? Summarize your reading. 

12. Read and summarize C. F. Dole, The Hope of Immortality , for a 
vigorous consideration of the argument from the conservation of values. 

13. For a notable philosophical discussion of immortality outline the argu¬ 
ments of Josiah Royce in The Conception of Immortality . 

14. Select by topics some of the articles in the encyclopaedias mentioned in 
our bibliography and read in accord with your personal interest. Prepare a 
report on what you read. 

PART TWO—HEBREW-CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
Chapter XIV: Old Testament Origins and Meanings 

1. State the purposes this chapter was meant to serve. From its opening 
paragraphs, what would one expect the chapter to accomplish? 

2. Describe the Bible as a library. What are several of the important ques¬ 
tions which thought about it readily raises? 

3. What several historical periods, and of what people, are covered in its 
own way by the accounts in the Bible? 

4. Briefly describe six or more main kinds of literature which occur in 
the Bible. 

3. What were the earliest written parts of the Bible? Describe the several 
kinds of fragmentary writings. 

6. Describe the newer methods of Bible study. With what kind of data 
does each method deal? 

7. State the main facts about each of the four major documents which went 
into the making of the Pentateuch. Explain the several features of the chart 
illustrating this. 

8. What are the approximate dates at which the Jews accepted for them¬ 
selves, as authoritative scripture, the Pentateuch? ‘The Prophets”? And the 
other “Writings”? 

9. From the chapter and from reading in the Bible, describe the two 
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accounts of Creation. Are they to be taken as literally historical or scientific? 
When were these Biblical accounts written? 

10. From reading of Hastings, ed., Dictionary of the Bible , I, article 
"Cosmogony,” or F. A. Cleveland, Modern Scie?2tific Knotvledge, ii, describe 
the ancient Semitic view of the world. 

11. For some of the interesting Babylonian parallels to the Hebrew stories 
of the Creation, the Flood, etc., read and summarize I. M. Price, The Monu¬ 
ments and the Old Testament , rev. ed., vii, or parts of R. W. Rogers, Cunei¬ 
form Parallels to the Old Testament , pp. 3-113* 

12. Explain in what important ways the Bible records a progressive revela¬ 
tion. For a summary of Hebrew moral development read W. K. Wright, 
General Introduction to Ethics , iv. For a description of the growth of the 
Hebrew idea of God read J. M. P. Smith in Journal of Religion , vol. XII, 
24-39. 

13. For a readable introduction to the ways in which the books of the 
Bible came to be written, read selected chapters in J. P. Smyth, The Bible in 
the Making, , or H. K. Booth, The Background of the Bible , or R. C. Knox, 
Knowing the Bible. 

14. Study some of the religious teachings of the Old Testament by reading 
on selected topics in H. W. Robinson, Religious Ideas of the Old Testament , 
or A. B. Davidson, Theology of the Old Testament , or A. C. Knudson, The 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament. 

Chapter XV: Religion of the Jews 

1. State several of the distinctive facts about Judaism among the world’s 
religions. 

2. Where do the largest numbers of Jews live? About how many in the 
United States, in Russia, in Poland, in Palestine, in the world? 

3. Name and give approximate dates for the three great periods in Jewish 
history and the development of their religion. 

4. Distinguish and concisely describe four or more of the main stages in 
the evolving of Old Testament religion. 

3. From this chapter and Chapter XI, section on "The God of Religion,” 
describe the Jewish ideas about God. Compare the ideas in G. F. Moore, 
Judaism , Vol. I, Part II. 

6. Explain rather fully what is meant by "Israel’s Mission.” 

7. State and explain several of the chief doctrines held by many orthodox 

Jews. 

8. Do similarly for several principles promulgated by the Reform Jews. 

9. Select according to your interest one of the main Parts in G. F. Moore, 
Judaism , first two volumes, and prepare a report on it. 

10. Who is a Jew? Read and report on these: J. W. Wise & L. J. Levinger, 
Mr. Smith , Meet Mr. Cohen , x; R. B. Gittelsohn, Modern Jewish Problems , 
i-iii; O. Lazarus, Liberal Judaism and Its Standpoint , i, etc. 

11. On the Talmud, prepare a report from these: E. E. & L. J. Levinger, 
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The Story of the few, under "Talmud” in Index; A. L. Sachar, History of the 
Jews, xii; articles on Talmud in Hastings, ed., Dictionary of the Bible, extra 
vol., Jewish Encyclopedia, and Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

12. On The Apocrypha, prepare a report from one of these: R. H. Charles, 
Religious Development between Old and New Testaments, vii; Jewish En¬ 
cyclopedia, article "Apocrypha”; Hastings, ed.. Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 
I, article "Apocrypha.” 

13. For Jewish beliefs, make a digest from—J. W. Wise & L. J. Levinger, 
Air. Smith, Aieet Air. Cohen, xi; C. S. Braden, ed.. Varieties of American 
Religion, xv-xvii; Hastings, ed., Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
article "Creeds (Jewish)”; I. Abrahams, Judaism, iii; K. Kohler, Jewish 
Theology, iv; Jewish Encyclopedia, on "Articles of Faith” and many specific 
topics. 

14. Prepare a report on Jewish Ethics from Jewish Encyclopedia-, E. H. 
Sneath, The Evolution of Ethics in Great Religions, vi ; vii; G. F. Moore, 
Judaism, Vol. II, Part V; H. W. Robinson, ed.. Record and Revelation, pp! 
275-302; K. Kohler, Jewish Theology, LIX. 

15. Explain the Legacy of Israel as viewed by one of these: L. Jung, ed., 
Judaism in a Changing World, i; E. R. Bevan, ed., The Legacy of Israel, pp! 
507-522, etc.; G. H. C. Macgregor & A. C. Purdy, Jew and Greek, Tutors 
Unto Christ, ix. 

16. On Zionism, read and prepare a report: E. E. & L. J. Levinger, The 
Story of the Jew, xvii, xx; A. L. Sachar, History of the Jews, xxvii, xxviii; R. B. 
Gittelsohn, Modern Jewish Problems, xi, xii; articles on Zionism in Jewish 
Encyclopedia, and The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Chapter XVI: New Testament Origins and Meanings 

1. What are several reasons for saying it is important to understand both 
the origins and the teachings of the different New Testament books? 

2. From reading The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pp. 874-879, or Peake’s 
Commentary on the Bible, pp. 652-658, make a list of probable dates for the 
origin of the several New Testament books. Do dates mentioned in our 
chapter correspond with these? 

3. Explain two important ways in which the early Christians used the Old 
Testament. In what ways is it used by Christians today? 

4. Describe the several kinds of literature which occur in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Name one or more examples of each kind. 

5. Read The History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge, 
pp. 271-299, and prepare a report on the origins and earliest form of the New 
Testament writings. 

6. From the reading of E. F. Scott, The First Age of Christianity, pp. 
123-158, or The Abingdon Bible Commentary , pp. 931-943, or Peake’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Bible, pp. 766-775, outline the important facts about the life 
and epistles of Paul. 
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7. Read E. F. Scott, The Literature of the New Testament, ii, or The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, pp. 867-873, or Peake’s Commentary on the 
Bible, pp. 672-680, and prepare a report on "the Synoptic Gospels," their 
likenesses and differences. 

8. From E. F. Scott, The Literature of the New Testament, or H. T. 
Fowler, History and Literature of the New Testament, or E. J. Goodspeed, 
The Story of the New Testament, select the chapter on the Gospel according 
to Mark, or Matthew, or Luke. Read and summarize it. 

9. Do similarly for the Gospel according to John. 

10. For a good survey of the development of the several types of New 
Testament thought, read E. F. Scott, The First Age of Christianity, pp. 175- 
238. (Compare with Dr. Scott’s interpretations those found in The History of 
Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge, pp. 337-389.) Select three 
main types and summarize them. 

11. Explain the process by which the New Testament books became ac¬ 
cepted as Scripture or were canonized. Read E. F. Scott, The Literature of the 
New Testament, xxx, or The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pp. 853-859, or 
E. J. Goodspeed, The Story of the New Testament, xx. 

Chapter XVII: The Jesus of History 

1. From study of the chapter, make an outline of the important events in 
the career of Jesus. 

2. Compare with the contents of this chapter an outline of E. F. Scott, 
The First Age of Christianity, iii, or The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pp. 
891-903, or Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, pp. 659-670, or The History 
of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowledge, pp. 198-256. 

3. Read W. F. Cooley, The Aim of Jesus Christ, pp. 48-77; compare 
98-125, and prepare a report on the reading. Compare the view of H. Brans- 
comb, The Teachings of Jesus, vi, viii, or of W. E. Bundy, The Religion of 
Jesus, pp. 104-128. 

4. For an interpretation of Jesus’ work in terms of the social and economic 
situation in his day, read S. Mathews, Jesus on Social Institutions, i-iv, or V. 
G. Simkhovitch, Toward the Understanding of Jesus. Outline the reading. 

5. From the reading of The History of Christianity in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge, pp. 136-171, or Peake’s Commentary on the Bible, pp. 618-626, 
or The Abingdon Bible Commentary, pp. 839-852, prepare a report on Jewish 
religion in the time of Jesus. 

6. For a fuller discussion of the Jewish expectations regarding the Kingdom 
of God and the Messiah, read W. Fairweather, The Background of the 
Gospels, vii, or E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah, ii, or S. Schechter, 
Some Aspects of Rabbinic Judaism, v-vii. 

7. On the Virgin Birth of Jesus, read W. B. Denny, The Career and 
Significance of Jesus, iii; C. Fiske & B. S. Easton, The Real Jesus, xxviii, W’. 
Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, vii; G. H. Gilbert, Jesus, pp. 239-255; 
M. Streibert, Youth and the Bible, xii. 

8. Compare with what is said here about the teachings of Jesus, the views 
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expressed in E. F. Scott, The First Age of Christianity, iv, or The Abingdon 
Bible Commentary , pp. 904-913. 

9. For the social and ethical teachings of Jesus, read and summarize 
selected chapters from S. Mathews, Jesus on Social Institutions, or E. F. 
Scott, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, or W. Rauschenbusch, The Social Prin- 
ciples of Jesus. 

10. Prepare to discuss the originality and authority of Jesus by reading 
H. Branscomb, The Teachings of Jesus, xxii, or C. G. Montefiore in The 
Hibbert Journal, vol. xxviii, 98 ff., or E. F. Scott in The Journal of Biblical 
Literature, vol. xlviii, 109 ff., or J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 363-376. 

11. For more popular estimates of Jesus and his work read and outline 
one of the following: E. D. Soper, What May I Believe? x, xi; C. R. Brown, 
Why / Believe in Religion, ii; F. G. Lankard, Difficulties in Religious Think¬ 
ing, vi; W. A. Brown, Beliefs That Matter, iv; H. E. Fosdick, Modern Use 
of the Bible, vii. 

12. For light on the Miracles, read some of the references under footnote 
12, at the end of Chapter V. 


Chapter XVIII: Christianity 

1. For a compact survey of the history of Christianity, read G. A Barton 
Religions of the World, xvi, or W. K. Wright, Student’s Philosophy of 
Religion, xi, xii. Outline your reading. 

2. From study of the first section in the chapter, describe the several vary¬ 
ing estimates of Jesus held by different thinkers or groups in the early days 
of Christianity. 

3. Prepare a report on Christian doctrine after reading W. N. Clarke 
What Shall We think of Christianity? ii. 

4. Describe the several different emphases which have prevailed in Chris¬ 
tianity at different times and in different parts of the world. 

5. Jesus emphasized the worth of individual persons. On Jesus' teaching, 
summarize G. B. Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, ix, or W. N. Clarke, The 
Ideal of Jesus, x. 

6. For representative views of the Christian emphasis on personality, out¬ 
line H. E. Fosdick, As 1 See Religion, pp. 32-63, or The Reconstructive Forces 
of the Christian Religion, i. (American Institute of Sacred Literature), or 
M. DeWulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, x, or Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Does Civilization Need Religion? iii. 

7. From this and the preceding chapter, discuss what is meant by "the 
Kingdom of God. Compare G. B. Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, v, or E. D. 
Soper, What May 1 Believe? xxiv. 

8. What have been several of the most beneficent results of the Christian 
religion? Read W. K. Wright, Student’s Philosophy of Religion, xiii; com¬ 
pare selected chapters from C. D. Eldridge, Christianity’s Contributions to 
Civilization. Also compare article on "Christianity” by L. T. Hobhouse, in 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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9. Outline some major part of the Biblical teaching about Jesus’ saving 
work, after reading G. B. Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus , xii, or E. S. Water- 
house, What Is Salvation? ix, or selected chapters from H. C. Beeching, The 
Bible Doctrine of Atonement . 

10. For an exposition of the conservative view of Jesus’ work read J. G. 
Machen, Christianity and Liberalism , vi, or M. Sheehan, Apologetics a?id 
Catholic Doctrine , Part II, ix, or G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of 
Salvation , Part I, iv. 

11. For more liberal views read and summarize some of the following: 
C. R. Brown, Why l Believe in Religion , iii; E. D. Soper, What May 1 
Believe? xvii; T. R. Glover, The Jesus of History , viii, x; W. A. Brown, 
Beliefs That Matter , v; H. E. Fosdick, Modern Use of the Bible , viii; W. 
Gladden, Present Day Theology , vii. 

12. Discuss the meaning of "salvation,” after reading F. Ballard, Why 
Does Not God bitervene? iv, or W. Gladden, Present Day Theology , iv, or 
A. E. Garvie, Handbook of Christian Apologetics , v. 

13. Prepare a report on "Christian salvation,” after studying several selected 
chapters in E. S. Waterhouse, What Is Salvation? or George Cross, Christian 
Salvation , or G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation , part III. 

14. Discuss Christianity as "the final religion,” after reading H. R. Mackin¬ 
tosh, Originality of the Christian Message , pp. 161-191, or E. D. Soper, 
What May I Believe? xxv, or E. F. Scott, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus , xvii, 
or W. Morgan, The Nature and Right of Religion , x. 

15. Outline the interesting comparison of Christianity with other religions, 
in R. E. Hume, The World's Living Religions , xiii. 

Chapter XIX: The Church and Its Divisions 

1. By youths interested in Churches or denominations a question fre¬ 
quently asked is: Is it wise to marry across religious lines? If so, under 
what conditions? Since this question is not discussed in the chapter, these 
references are given: The Forum magazine, vol. LXXXI, pp. 339-345; and 
The Atlantic Monthly , vol. 152, pp. 137-146. 

2. In the United States, how many Roman Catholic adherents are there? 
Name the four largest Protestant groups in order of size, and compare them 
in numbers. 

3. What are some weaknesses most often charged against the churches? 
How serious do you believe these charges to be? On what experience, observa¬ 
tions, and study do you base your opinion? 

4. Describe the several functions of a modern church. What three do you 
consider most important? What others, if any, would you add to those 
described ? 

3. On the main business of the churches, read selected chapters in F. E. 
Johnson, The Church and Society ; W. Gladden, The Church and Modern 
Life; D. Drake, Shall We Stand By the Church?; W. Rauschenbusch, Chris¬ 
tianizing the Social Order ; W. A. Brown, The Church in America . 
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6 . On the place of the Church today, compare W. A. Brown, Beliefs That 
Matter , vii; C. A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion , xi; F. G. Peabody, 
The Christian Life in the Modern World , vii; W. Rauschenbusch, A Theology 
for the Social Gospel y xii. 

7. Name several religions which have sects or denominations, and com¬ 
pare the numbers of their subdivisions. What do you suppose to be the chief 
causes of divisiveness in religion? 

8. Name the three grand divisions within the Christian religion. Read in a 
good encyclopaedia the account of the Eastern Orthodox or Greek Catholic 
Church. If more convenient, consult some standard Church history for such 
an account. 

9. Prepare a report on the most important facts about the Roman Catholic 
Church, after reading the appropriate chapters in M. Phelan, New Handbook 
of All Denominations , or S. I. Stuber, How We Got Our Denominations. 
Compare the corresponding chapter in Twelve Modern Apostles and Their 
Creeds , or in Varieties of American Religion , C. S. Braden, ed. 

10. Do similarly for the various Protestant denominations, reading selected 
chapters in the books just mentioned. 

11. For statements of Roman Catholic doctrines and practices, read on 
selected topics in The Catholic Encyclopedia , or in James Cardinal Gibbons, 
The Faith of Our Fathers. 

12. Read and summarize a good survey of the history of the denominations 
in which you are most interested, in selected chapters of W. Walker, History 
of the Christian Church , or L. P. Qualben, A History of the Christian Church. 

13. Make an effort to estimate the present worth of Christian missions, 
after reading several chapters in W. E. Hocking, ed., Re-Thinking Missions , 
or A. G. Baker, Christian Missions and a New World Culture. Compare with 
their views some of the articles on missions being published in current 
magazines. 


Chapter XX: Religion and Social Morality 

1. Describe the main things which Christianity as a religion is said to have 
done for America and the Western World. How important is each of these? 

2. Make a classification of the sixteen items listed under “Social Ideals of 
the Churches,” putting together in several groups the items which apply to 
such subjects as Industry and Business; Family and Women; Children; 
Fundamental Human Rights; etc. Which subjects get the most items? To what 
several subjects is only one item for each devoted? 

3. Outline the main points in the section on “Religion in Industry and 
Business.” Explain carefully what several differences would be made by the 
application of moral and religious principles in that field. 

4. Outline the main points in the section on “Religion and International 
Affairs.” What several differences would be made by the application of moral 
and religious principles in that field ? Answer carefully. 
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5. Describe why, and how, moral and religious principles should affect 
politics and government. 

6. Do similarly, for race and class relations. 

7. Prepare to state and discuss the moral and religious principles for which 
Jesus stood, by reading G. B. Smith, Principles of Christian Living , iii, or 
S. Mathews, Jesus on Social Institutions , iii, ix, or H. Branscomb, The Teach- 
ings of Jesus , xi, xii, or F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question , 
ii, or several chapters from E. F. Scott, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. 

8. Outline the discussion of Jesus’ teachings about possessions and 
wealth by H. Branscomb, The Teachings of Jesus , xiv, or S. Mathews, Jesus 
on Social Institutions , vi, or F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, iv, vi. 

9. What main points are made concerning religion in relation to industry 
and business, by one or more of the following? S. Eddy, Religion and Social 
Justice , i; A. A. Hunter, Social Perplexities , iii; G. B. Smith, Principles of 
Christian Living , xvi; J. E. Ross, Christian Ethics , part II, book II, vi, viii; 
F. G. Peabody, Christian Life in the Modern World , iii-v. 

10. Compare with the above the views of some of the following, written 
by teachers of ethics: D. Drake, The New Morality, xii, xiii; W. K. Wright, 
General bttroduction to Ethics , xvi; W. M. Urban, Fundamentals of Ethics , 
xii; J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics , rev. ed., xx, xxii. 

11. For interesting discussions by a sociologist, outline E. A. Ross, Latter- 
Day Sinners and Saints , or selected chapters from Sin and Society. 

12. Summarize the meanings of religion for international affairs and war, 
after reading selected chapters from K. Page, Dollars and World Peace , or 
National Defense; H. T. Hodgkin, The Christian Revolution , x; W. R. Inge, 
Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, pp. 287-328; A. A. Hunter, Social 
Perplexities, ii. 

13. Compare with the above the views of some of the following American 
teachers: D. Drake, The New Morality , xix, xx; J. E. Ross, Christian Ethics, part 
II, book II, xii; selected chapters from P. T. Moon, Imperialism and World 
Politics . 

14. Prepare a report on the causes and cures for war, after reading D. 
Drake, Problems of Conduct , 2d rev. ed., xxix, and H. E. Barnes, Social Insti¬ 
tutions, x. Compare selected chapters from other references near end of the 
book list for this chapter. 

13. Carefully read selected chapters in F. E. Johnson, The Social Gospel 
Re-examined; Reinhold Niebuhr, Christianity and Power Politics; K. Page, 
Must We Go to War?; R. B. Gregg, The Power of Non-violence; and then 
write a paper on “Pacifism and War.” 

16. On race and class ethics, outline D. Drake, The New Morality, xviii, 
or J. H. Tufts, America's Social Morality, iv, or A. A. Hunter, Social Per¬ 
plexities, iv. 

17. Prepare to discuss religion and politics, by reading one or more of the 
following: G. B. Smith, Principles of Christian Living , xvii; F. G. Peabody, 
Christian Life in the Modern World, vi; D. Drake, The New Morality, xi; 
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J. Dewey and J. H. Tufts, Ethics, rev. ed., xvii; J. E. Ross, Christian Ethics, 
part II, book II, xi. 

18. Outline some of the views on the relation between religion and social 
progress, after reading from H. E. Fosdick, Christianity and Progress; B. P. 
Bowne, Studies in Christianity, v; J. A. Leighton, Religion and the Mind of 
Today, xxx; C. A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion, ii, iii; J. O. 
Hertzler, Social Progress, xxv; A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, xxix. 
Compare especially W. D. Wallis & M. Willey, Readings in Sociology, xix. 
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